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PREFACE 


B lthough I may hope that the researches 
forming the subject of iliis voUuue will meet 
with some interest on t!u: part of a ibvv 
readers in various countries, I iniist confess that, in 
writing down the results of iny studies, I have 
endeavoured to please the Gennan critic rather than 
tlic learned of any other Country. Having myself 
studied the method oi philological research at 
the leet ot masters like Ritschl and Haupt, I 
am keenly sensible of the shortcomings of tliese 
notes. Principal among these is the selection of 
authorities for facts connected with classical anti- 
qiiity. I have only too often been obliged to 
draw from second-hand sources, which would be 
considered unpardonable in the case of authors 
fortunate enough to pursue their studies in the 
midst ot one of the Imperial or Roval LiHraries 
of Europe. I am iheieforc bound to urge that 
tliese sheets were written at Shanghai in the 
empire of China, amid the bustle of business 
life ; and that in collecting the most necessary in- 
formation required to prove my points, I bad 
chiefly to depei^' Chinese and western 

works of my own limited library. This is obviously 
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a great dravrback in the case of western anthors ; 
and it co!is(;itiites almost as great a difficulty 
wh e rc Ch i imse ai it h^>rs are coricerii ed- F or, 
whalever facilities lile in China may oiler to a 
wesujrii sludcul in the way of personal encourage- 
ment, it wvauld be a mistake to, assume that it is 
easy for a ioreigner in this Empire to obtain 
access to a great niiiiiber of native books, 
especially rare books, which have to be collected 
as chances for |)urchasing them may offer. It is 
much easier to pursue such studies in the libraries 
of l^aris, London, Berlin, Municli, or St. Peters- 
burgh, where all tlie iinportant and interesting 
works in Chinese lileralure are fiaiirul together, 

I owe yet another apology to ihe ('jermaii critic. 
Why, my [jJiilological cr>untryn)eri will ask, write 
your book in linglish as long as vou can write 
your own language? why expose yourself to the 
risk of hudiog your bad English denounced as long 
as you are able to handle a German pen ? I 
must admit tliat the choice between the two 
languages occupied my mind considerably at the 
outset ; but, {iiially, practical reasons prevailed 
upon nie to lisk all tl)c disadvantages to wliich 
writers in foreigni iangnages are exposed. The 
book i)ad to be ])rinted somewhere ; if in 
GeriiuinA", tlie absence of the author v/ould have 
created insuperable dilficulties in supervising the 
printing of Chinese passages ; if in Shanghai, 
the printing of a German book would have 
obliged the author to learn more of the art of 
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printing than the op])ort;iinilies of life had hiLherlo 
taught him ; and as mutters }Kip[>en to be, 
seemed best to follow the advice o[ r^Ime (ie 
Stael, who is credited vvith the anthorsiup of the 
familiar Iwn nioi according to which Gcnnan is 
the language W(^ should think in, and English 
the language we should wiite in. There is ss>3ne 
sort of consolation in the idea that most si nolo - 
gical readers in Geianm^v inulcrstand Eiighsh. 
I regret to say that this is not gcnerallv the 
case with classical students, and that my notes 
will be lost to many a connoiss(nir of Roman 
oriental antiquities who might have ehicidated 
difficulties now left in the (hrrk for want of 
specuil study. 


The mvsterv connccicd with that counirv in 
the Far West, described in- aecient Chinese aisth'or;; 
under the name of 'ra-ts'in, has occupied the 
sinological world at intervals since the beginniiig 
of the last century, 'i'he task which i thouglit 
had still to be performed in contK;clion* with 
this interesting subject was — 

1. The collection of ail Chinese texts em- 

bodying information on the subject ; 

2. The translation of these te.xis as far a.s 

they were new to the pnbhc, and the 
retranslation of portions already known 
but hitherto imperfectly rendered ; 
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3. The identification of facts contained in 
these Chinese texts. 

My interpretation of these records leads to the 
conclusion that the ancient country of Ta-ts‘in, 
called Fu-lin during the middle ages, was not 
the Roman Empire with Rome as its capital, but 
merely its oriental part, viz., Syria, Egypt and 
Asia Minor ; and Syria in the first i nstan ce. If 
applied to the Roinan Orient the greater part of 
the facts mentioned by the Chinese can be traced, 
and a reasonable explanation may be found for 
them without resorting to iinjrrobabilitics ; while, 
if applied to the whole empire, or to Italy, or 
to any other part of ancient Rome, the matter 
contained in the Chinese tradition does not agree 
with reality. As I read the Chinese notices they 
contain tolerably exact statements regarding the 
contemporaneous geography of western Asia ; 
they would indeed be “ puerile nonsense ’ — as 
I believe Colonel Yule calls them somewhere 
in his Cathay — if applied to any other part of the 
world. 

Yule remarks with regard to the information 
possessed by ancient western geographers of the 
country of the Thinte; “It is natural in such a 
state of imperfect knowledge both that the name 
of the remoter but dominant nation should 
sometimes be applied to its nearest subject races, 
and that the characteristics of these nearest races 
should sometimes be transferred to the governing 
nation. Something in a degree analogous has taken 



place in our own specific application of tlu: i^^riu 
' Diitcli ' only to onr neiglibonrs of the Nether 
lands.” ( Cr/ZZ/^/v, V'ol. I, p, xliiih ( )uite a similar 
remark may be made with regard to the idea we 
find prevailing among Chinese ancient and me- 
diaeval writers abf)ut the charactcTistics of their 
Ta-tshn and Fn-lin. l>ul we have to atld that, 
although many of the peculiarities of the governing 
nation (Rome) were i’ound in the sul)ject counlrv 
(Syria), the Chinese were not aware tiiat 'Fa- 
ts‘iii as known to them was subject to a larger 
Ta-tshn yet. tlicm Antioch Avas tiie capital 

of the empire; fur, the ‘Ajuecn of (lie east” 
possessed so much splendour of her (nvn, that to 
tlie oriental traveller tlie distant grandeur of her 
superior rival was eclipsed. It struck Yule, ‘h'n 
spite of the A’onfident ideritifications ’ of de 
Gviignes and Visdelou, that the view entertained 
bv the Chinese themselves of the Kh.)man TCnipire 
and its inhabitants, had some striking [xhnts of 
analogv to those views of the Cliincse which are 
indicated in tlie classical descriptions of the Seres.” 
‘‘ There can be no mistaking the fact/' lie conl ijnu^s, 
^Ahat in this case also the great object was within 
the horizon of vision, vet the details ascribed to 
it are often lar from !:)ciiig true ' characteristics, 
being only the accidents of its outer borders 
towards tlie east.” I am about to show that, as 
long as these details are not ascribed to the wliolc 
empire, but merely to its eastern borders, they 
are sufficiently accurate to be called true charao 
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te^ristics, and that the deficiency urged in the last 
sentence of Colonel Yule's remark is not one 
inherent in the Cliinese notices themselves, but 
one which is artificially introduced by those who 
persist in applving them to the Roinan Empire. 
As Svria and Egypt were Roinan provinces we 
find, of course, traces of Roman life among the 
characteristic details ])laced on record by the 
Chinese historians ; but we shall find that the 
oriental character prevails in all the main points, 
apart from the unmistak(*able features of the 
topographical configuration of the country. 


I have had the satisfaction of seeing the principal 
results of these researches, as far as they could be 
judged of by the perusal of advance slieets of tlie 
book, approved of bv a number of sinological 
friends; and I inav consider myself fortunate 
if they meet with a similar reception on 
the part of the genera! public. I am, of 
course, well aware that much remains to be 
done and that there is a fair chance for fellow- 
workers to treat with .success quite a number of 
problems which I liave either not taken up at 
all, or not attempted to solve definitively, because 
the range of my studies did not seem to qualify 
me for the question. 

Mr. Phillips writes with regard to my identifi- 
cation of Thao-chih: this is the only part I 

cannot quite make up my mind to accept. There 
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are two things that require research. Firstly, did 
the Rhinoceros thrive and Hoiirish at Hira at the 
time mentioned ? and, secondly, can the term Hsi- 
Jiai^ western sea, be applied to the Ihihr Nedjef? 
Thao-chih is tlie pivot upon which the whole 
thing turns. I iyul that I, like Noiirself, have in 
my manuscript about Ta-tshn made Ssii-pin and 
Ssii-lo Ktesiphon and Selcucia, etc." 

As regards the Western Sea question, 1 hold that, 
as the peripltis iToin east to west l)egan or could 
begin in the Chaldaean Lake, it is cjuite possible 
that these waters were comprised under the name 
w'estern sea." A correspondent of the China 
Review (Vol. XI 11 , p. 35<S) quotes Herodotus 
(I, 184) to say that, before the reign of Semi- 

ramis, the Euphrates used to overflow the whole 
plain like a sea. Further, Mas’iidi (transl. A. 
Sprenger, Vol. 1 , p. 246) says : “ The greatest 

part of the water of the Euphrates had once its 
course througli el-Hi'rah : the bed may still be 
traced, and it has tlie name of ’Atik (ancient). 
On it was fought the battle between the Moslims 
and Rostam (at the time of ’Omar), called the 
battle of el-Kadesiyah. The Euphrates fell at 
that time into the Abyssinian sea [/.r., the Indian 
Ocean, here the Persian (lulf |, at a place which 
is now called en-Najaf [Nedjef]; for the sea came 
up to this place, and thither resorted the ships 
of China and India, destined f()r the kings ot 
el-Hirah." A few pages farther on, Mas’udi relates 
a dialogue between the x\rab conqueror K haled 
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aiKl a native of Mira. Khaled had asked that 
the people of the city should depute an intelli- 
gent aged man to his camp, tliat he might enquire 
of him about their affairs. The following colloquy 
then took place between Khaled and this aged 
man of Hira: 

“Are you Arabs or Nabatliaeans ? 

“We are Nabathized ArabvS, and Arabized 
Nabathaeans.' 

“ How manv years are come over tliee ? 

“I'liree hundred and fifty. 

“ And what hast thou seen ? 

“ I have seen the ships of th<^ sea coming up 
to us in this deej) couutrv witli the goods of cs- 
Sind and India ; tlio ground which is now’^ under 
thy feel was covered with the waves of the 
sea. Look how far we are at present iVom tlie 
shore, etc.” 

Kc the Rhinoceros : tlie difficulty arising from 
the mention in tlie I lou-lian-sliii of this animal 
as “coming from' T‘iao-d.n!i together wadli lions, 
zebus, peacocks and ostriches is not removed by 
placmg 'r‘iao-clhh in any of the countries with 
wliich others liave associated it, nor by giving it a 
position farther south on the coast of the Persian 
Gull ; the countries producing the rhinoceros at 
the present day are altogether out of the question. 
Dr. Bretschneider {Notes and Queries on China 

1 Cl', the rcniarks on p. J72 regarding the rehition.ship between the 
Chaldaeans ('r*i:iu*chih) and the Xabathacans (Li-kan, Rekejn). 
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and y-apan, Vol. p. 6o seq.), in irvin^ir to 

identify T'iao-chih with ancient Ihjrsia (Susa, 
Persepolis), assumes tliat, in this case, the teian 
hsi-rriit should he translated bv hiijfalo ; Iniffaloes 
being found in great inunbers all over tvestern 
Asia. But tile ^liilerence between this animal 
and the rhinoceros is far too great ; and [ would 
certainly not credit tlie Cliinest: writer, wlio 
must have known the former from his own 
experience and the latter from detailed des- 
criptions of tlie Annainese species occurring in. 
contemporaneous and older Chinese works, witti 
sucli a conlusion. If we paassess no [positive proof 
of {.he rliinoceros having existed in Clialdaea, 
I am also not aware ot anciern authors stating 
that it did ;/e/ exist there ; for, ancient literature, 
as it now exists, ivS mainly oJ an accidental 
nature and cannot fairlv he ex|)ected to contain 
an exhaustive picture oi tlie gec^graplncal. range 
of each animal. Whether tlie rhinoceros did or 
did not occLipv a prominent position in the 
Chaldaea.n fauna, (here is no doubt that the louv 
swampy soil of tlie inundated fields near the 
lower course oi the Euphrates must have been 
as good a liabitat for this pachvderni as anv other 
part of tlm world. Our knowledge in this respect 
is very incomplete, and the faith 1 place in the 
accuracy of ancient Chinese records has been 
so much strengtlumed in the course oi my studies 
that 1 consider their mention ot the rliinoceros 
in Tfiao*-chil.i quite as reliable as if the animal 
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was stated by Ktesias, Pliny, or Strabo to have 
been seen in Chaldaea. Is not our knowledge 
of the old fauna of countries much nearer our 
own civilisation equally doubtful ? Who would 
have looked for rhinoceros’ bones in the caves 
of Mount Libanon near Beirut, where they have 
actually been seen together with the relics of 
the ure-ox, the bear, the capricorn, the aboriginal 
goat (Urziege), the gazelle and the antelope? 
(Fraas, Drci Monate im Libanon, Stuttgart, 1876, 
p. 66.) Brehin {'riiiciicbcn, 2nd ed., Vol. Ill, 
p. 520) mentions a rhinoceros seen bv Cliardin at 
Ispahan, though I am not able to sav how the 
animal had got to that place. 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
advice and assistance I have received in passing 
these sheets through the press from Messrs. H. A. 
Gn.i'.s and E. II. P.vrkek. 

F. liIRTH. 


SnANi'.HAi, Junk 1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

♦ 

It is well known that China is fortunate enough 
to possess a series of historical works comparing 
most favourably, in some of its parts, with the 
historical literature of any nation in the West. 
Since the Han, each dynasty has had its own 
history, compiled from its court chronicles, or 
yUi-li (0 IP.), during the succeeding reigns. 
The J-ih-li, lit. “Daily Chronicles,” must be 
considered the prime source of all the information 
contained in these histories. Whether these 
latter were impartial in the treatment of historical 
characters, whether they did not “turn black 
into white, or right into wrong,’’ would, of course, 
depend greatly on the entries made in the 
y^ih-li, but also upon the neutrality of the historian 
himself. If the assumption could be justified that 
a new dynasty, having by conquest gained the 
ascendency, regarded the succumbing dynasty as 
the enemy of its cause, we might perhaps expect 
but scant justice from those who had power over 
both the Chronicles and the compilers. There is, 
however, no ground for this suspicion when a life- 
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time has elapsed between the period described and 
that during which the history was written. One 
fact only strikes us as being possibly ascribable 
to prejudice on the part of historians, and that 
is, that the last ruler of a dynasty is generally 
described as either a very foolish or a very wicked 
character. Our pre.sent subject is, fortunately, 
scarcely affected at all by these considerations ; and 
the less so, as, thanks to the uniform arrangement 
of these dynastic histories, the information regard- 
ing the various foreign nations with which the 
Court of China had come into contact has been 
extracted from the y^ih-li and collected separately 
in special geographical divisions of the work. 

The Jirh-sJiih-ssu Shih ( Hi “f" Py ^ ) or 
“Tw’enty-four Dynastic Histories,” contain in 
all over 3,000 books, and a European scholar 
who would think of extracting from them notes 
on a subject similar to ours, would find this to be 
a Herculean labour were it not that the methodical 
mind of the Chinese writers had carefully put aside 
all he wants into special chapters regarding foreign 
countries. Thus we find chapters on the Hsiung- 
nu; &n the South-Western barbarians (Man); on 
the country of Ta-wan, generally identified with 
the present Ferghana, in the Shili-chi of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien (Wj M ^)) whose work opens the series of 

A ^ 

the JSrh-shi/i-siu Shih. Ssu-ma Ch'ien* did not 

i This historian died about B.C. 85. He was the best known 
member of a family in which the talent for hi.storiography was as 
hereditary as musical talent was in the Bach family. 
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attempt to carry his geographical notes farther 
than the countries with which China had then 
come into immediate contact. His successor, 
Pan Ku (Jjt [H), who, with his sister Chao 
(R 3 ), compiled the Ch^ien-ha 7 i-shu, i.e., “History 
of the Former Han Dynasty,” and who died 
A.D. 92, knows considerably more about the 
countries of Central and Western Asia. His 
geographical chapters, of which we possess a 
translation,’ betray the interest which had been 
taken in geographical enterprise since the death 
of Ssu-ina Ch'ien, and w’hich must have naturally 
been increased in the author from the fact of his 
being the elder brother of Pan Ch'ao ^), the 
famous military traveller of that period. Pan Ku 
may have heard of his brother’s e.xpedition to the 
foreign territories in Western or Central Asia 
but he was no longer alive when Pan Ch‘ao returned 
to China in A.D. 102. This may account for the 
fact that much of the information for which the 
Chinese must have been indebted to Pan Ch'ao's 
last expedition found its way into the I lou-han-shti^ 
or “History of the After Han Dynasty,” and not 
into Pan Ku’s work. • 

The Hou-han-shu, compiled by Fan Yeh (^£[i^), 
of the earlier Sung Dynasty (A.D. 420-477), 
is the first authority which gives us a certain 

I A. WyliC; in Journ. AnthropoL InsL, ‘"Histoiy of the Ifeung-noo 
in their Relations with China,” Vol. Ill, pp. 401*452, Vol. V, 
pp. 41-80; “History of the South-Western Barbanan.s and Chaou- 
seen,” ibid., August 1879; “Notes on the Western Regions,” ibid.. 
August 1880 and November i88i. 
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number of details regarding the countries in the 

extreme west of Asia. The Hsi-yU-chuan 

HI), “Traditions regarding Western Countries,” 

then became a regular feature in the dynastic 

histories, and is found under this or some 

similar designation in most of the subsequent Shih. 

« 

The Hsi-yti-chuan of the Hoti-han-shu contains 
for the first time a description, consisting of 589 
characters, of the westernmost amongst the 
countries described in Chinese literature previous 
to the Ming dynasty, the country of Ta-ts‘in’ 
In this description we find quite 
a number of facts regarding the situation 
of the country, its boundaries, capital, people, 
products, and industries, which would, apart 
from any collateral information derived from later 
histories, have furnished a sufficient basis for the 
identification of the country, had not an unfor- 
tunate prejudice at once taken possession of those 
European sinologues who investigated the subject, 
for they held to the opinion that Ta-ts'in, being 
the most powerful country described in the Far 
West, must necessarily be the Roman Empire in its 
full e.^tent, with Rome as its capital. This theory 
has been especially defended by Visdelou and de 
Guignes, and recently by Bretschneider, Edkins, and 
von Richthofen. I must confess that I once shared 


1 'rhe name is so well known in this orthography that I may be 
allowed this slight departure from Wade's system of transliteration, 
otherwise adhered to in this book. It should have been spelt Ta*chin. 
Visdelou spells Tayin. 
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that prejudice, and that when, two years ago, I 
commenced to collect the passages relating to 
this question, I did so for the purpose of support- 
ing the arguments in favour of Rome and Italy. 
I soon found, however, that a close examination 
of the Chinese accounts, instead of substantiating 
my original views,* induced me to abandon them 
altogether. In these records mention is made of 
the manufacture of storax, which has been shown 
by H anbury to have been at all times confined to 
the Levant; of the use of crystal (glass) and pre- 
cious stones as architectural ornaments; of foreign 
ambassadors being driven by post from the frontier 
to the capital ; of the milliary system of the country, 
which was based on the division of ten and three; 
of the dangerous travelling, the roads being infested 
with tigers and lions, thus compelling wayfarers to 
resort to caravans. A consideration of this among 
other testimony forcibly suggested the idea that 
Ta-ts‘in was not Rome itself, but one of its 
eastern provinces. 

It is well known that the Nestorian missionaries, 
whose existence in China during the yth and Sth 
centuries A.D. is witnessed by the celebrated 
stone inscription found near the city of Hsi-an-fu 
in A.D. 1625, declare Ta-ts‘in to be their native 
country, and the country in which Christ was born. 
This clearly points to Syria ; and on this evidence 
several of those who were familiar with the subject 
have been induced to abandon the idea of Rome 
being the country sought for, in favour of Syria or 
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a part of Syria (Jiid^i^a, Palestine). Paravey/ 
adopted that view in 1836; so, some twenty years 
later, did Wylie ‘S and Pauthier.^ But the reasons 
assigned by tliese tliree sinologues for their opinion 
rest inainlv on the Nestorian inscription itself. 
They would not l)e valid in the eyes of those who 
consider this document a forgeiV, as did Voltaire, 
and recently Kenan, neither of whom were 
vsinologues, supported by K. F. Neumann and 
St. Julien, who were, and might have formed 
a better opinion on llic matter but for their 
prejudice against those who held the opposite 
view. I am personally' ptu-fcctlv satisfied as to 
the genuineness of this ins'jn])t!.on, and think it 
supeilluoiis to add anv new arguments to 
those brought forward, bv Wvlie and Pauthier. 
What I wish to do, however, is to fill the 
gap left by those two writers by collecting sucli of 
the arguments in lavour of the identity of Ta-tshn 
with vSvria as may be derived from ancient 
and mcdiai^val Chinese historical literature, alto- 
gether apart from the Nestorian inscripticTn. 

In giving an. or.lliiic of my Chinese sources I 
had arrived a^ tlie Hou-han-shii of F'an Yeln The 
text of this work, as it now appears in recognised 
editions, was not entirely written by Fan Yeh 

' Disu'rtiiiwn abregh sur le Notn anlique ct hicrogl\phiqtic de la 
JudU, Paris, 1S36. 

3 the Nestorian Tablet of Se-gan-foo,” North-China Herald, 

1854 and 1S55 ; reprinted in the Shanghai MiscelLiny, 1855 and 1856, 
and in the JTez/r/i. Am. Orient. Soc., Vol. V, Art. 11 , pp. 275-336. 

^ Dc t AuthenticiLc de 1 ' Inscription nestorienne de Si-ngan-foii, Paris, 
1857, and H Inscription syro-chinoise de Si-ngan-fou , etc., Paris, 1858. 
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himself, the so-called Chih being of another 
hand. The chapters on foreign countries, however, 
are assigned to him. The emperor Kao-tsiing 
(A.D. 650--683) ordered a coTnmentary to be 

written,^ which is still printed with Fan Veh’s text. 
It must be understood, therefore, that the notes 
intended to explaifi certain difficulties in the text 
are written about two centuries after the latter. 
As regards the trustworthiness of the tradition 
we must consider that the llhu-Juin-slui was first 
printed during the Sung dvnastv, and that none 
—but manuscript copies existed for several centuries 
..aften the completion of the work. I liave 

not seen t!ie editio piiuceps ; but I have 

had before me one of the oldest editions, 
printed during the 3rd year of Chhen-tao 
(A.D. together with tlie CIYicn-ha}i-:>Int, 

It was a magnificent pritil consisting of 64 volumes 
in large fi:>lio ; the cliaractcrs were of the largest 
size, printed on while [)apcr, exhibiting, as it were, 
the cliaracteristic watei-mark, viz., the absence of 
the ’fcTilir!?]jxir?iir'' horizontal lines found in all 

^ Ala Tudn-iin, ch, 191, p. 17. 

3 Pi'inted in A.D. 1022. I'lic first piinted ('ilitinn w:i;> eii/tca by 
Snn^bih (iif; rm oilici.il Dfranf in tiu‘. KiM-tzu cliicn ( 
or Imperial jXcadeiny of Learning (Otr '.vliich sec Mayers, 1 iw 
GoveKumeni, No, 247; also Iml>aLilt-Ili!;irt, AVyavt// f/r 'Doan/u-nt^ 5 ur 
r Asic centraie, p. 47, nritc 2), arul well knrjvvn as an aiUluirity in the 
intorprelation of the classics (scm; tlje SGi-k^u-ch' Uiin-^hii-tsun^^-niu, 
ch. 15, p. 24). He was cntrn^tecl with the responsifiilitv of comparing 
the first printed text with the niannscri['t on record in tfio state 
archives. 

^ With leaves from an edition of the 2rid year of Cb'un yu 
A.D. 1242). 
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Chinese paper manufactured after that period. 
Each page contained in the margin the name of 
the copyist whose handwriting had furnished the 
wOod-cutter with the model from which it was 
printed, and each volume contained the vermilion 
seal of a former owner, Prince Kuo 
The work was then for sale at the price of 
700 taels (:^i75). I have compared that part of 
the text which relates to Ta-ts‘in with a modeiu 
standard edition, and am satisfied that, excepting 
the omission of a final yeh (-t^) in one case and the 
correction of the character shih (816) “legion,” inc<i 
shih (^) “lion,” in the later edition, no change luvs 
been made in it since the Sung edition was printed.’ 
Previous to the Sung period, as I have already 
remarked, probably only manuscript copies existed ; 
but although it is impossible for us to trace back 
the text to its first origin, we have so much 
less reason to throw doubt on the tradition, as, 
owing to the distance of the country described, 
Chinese copyists could have no nossible interest 
in making spurious additions. If any changes have 
been made in the text they can only be due to 
oversight ; and such errors, though not absolutely 
excluded from a Chinese book, play a much less 

• Through the kindness of Mr. HsO Chia-kuang the 

manager of the Chinese Publishing Company, T^ung-w6n«shu-chtt 
), which has made a noble start in the reproduction, by 
means of photolithography, of the best and rare editions of the standard 
productions of Chinese literature, I am enabled to insert a facsimile 
copy of the two pages, printed in A.D. 1167 and 1242 respectively, 
containing the account of Ta>ts'in as appearing in the Hou-han^ihu 
edition referred to. 
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important part in what we may call the “Text- 
kritik” of ancient Chinese authors than they do 
in the codices of our Greek and Roman classics. 
The reasons for this fact are obvious enough. 
The Chinese scholars to whom at various periods 
the state archives (which must include official 
manuscripts of former dynastic histories) were 
entrusted, were neither as ignorant or careless in 
what they copied as were the monks having 
furnished that treasury of Greek and Latin blunders 
which made philology such a useful science ; nor did 
^ley have to contend with any difficulties similar 
to-those arising from the fact that the study of 
^classical literature had been dormant for centuries 
;y'hen its revival began in Euroj)e ; that the inanu- 
icripts then brought to the light were partly 
iautilated and thence unintelligible ; and that the 
%ay of writing both Greek and Latin had undergone 
considerable changes. In China, such works as 
the Han-shu have during no period been entirely 
lost sight of; they 'Were written in language 
undcfkObd’ ?-sy ,i- the educa-ted classes at all 
tinig.^.^itfjl' t^ the present ^ay ; they were first 
jppied ip/£haracters hardly dilferent frc’w those 
in uar at present, and at a time when the 
prer^nt mode of writing the so-called Ch‘ieh-shu 
(^^), which was destined to become the orthodox 
style for the last fifteen hundred years, had been 
en vogue for more than a centurv. Wang yu-chiin 
, whose hanlwriting became the pattern 
of elegant yirriting, died in A.D. 379 ; the 
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characters he wrote are even now daily copied 
by those who wish to write well, and are as 
clear to any one conversant with modern 
literature as are those appearing on the Nestorian.- 
inscription of A.D. 781.* 

The prime source of the text of tlfe; 
Hsi-yii-chuan should, like tliht of the chrono- ^ 
logical chapters, been sought for in the daily 
notes made by the contemporaneous 

Court chroniclers (Shih-kuan, These, 

like the Tu-ch'a-yiian or Censors of the present 
dynasty, were allowed to have their own opinion, 
on the actions of tlieir government, and 
the additional advantage of not having to openly 
remonstrate with their monarch, but keeping 
their historical records secret. When these 
were handed to the historian for publication, thb;: 
monarchs whose actions were described were 
no longer alive or in power, and their family 
was excluded from government. Neither the 
Emperor nor any of his .ministers had access 
to this part of the stJftS archives. “K'uCh7“«4^4east, 

* Neumann's doubts <1. deutsch. Afor^n/. CcsIflf^V. IV, 

p. 38, sfitpr?, 1850), shared by ReniV»-«nd Julion, as r^^^.rds the style 
of writing used in the Nestorian idscription, which he is too 
modern to be credited with a thousand years’ age, is utterly \ ess. 
An untrained eye will scarcely notice the difference between that 
style and the style practised nowadays, and this may be saidVvith 
regard to any other similiar text of the T'ang as of other former 
dynasties. A Chinese connohsciir , who had never heard of the 
Nestorian Tablet, and to whom I showed a tracing of it, declared it 
at once as ^‘T‘ang-pi," written i|»the style of, and containing the‘* 
slight varieties adopted during, the l^ang dynasty, 

a Mil Tuan-lm, ch. 51, p. 15, seq. 
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was the principle on which the daily chronicles 
were based, whatever transgressions of the rule 
may have taken place. 

The information regarding foreign countries, 
•ve must assume, was entered in the chronicles 
from depositions made by the various foreigners 
arriving at the Court of China. Whether these 
tWsjre in the possession of credentials from their 
(|ft'n monarchs, and if so, Avhether their credentials 
’^;re, or could be, properly scrutinized, is an 
>jpcn question. It appears that the Chinese 
Courts were only too much inclined to look upon 
the pfesents brought to the capital as the essential 
part of a foreign mission, and that foreigners, 
especially foreigners coming from distant countries 
and arriving with curiosities of a certain value, 
were readily received as tribute-bearers adding 
to the glory of the most powerful empire. The 
accounts of the countries of Central and Western 
Asia contained in the dynastic histories exhibit 
a certain uniformity inasmuch as certain classes 
of geographical facts are represented in them with 
somc«^ilarity. It looks as if the foreigner, on or 
before b<mig introduced at Court, was subjected 
to ai^d of cross-examination, and that a uniform 
set of questions was addressed to him by means 
of one or several interpreters (ch‘ung-i J| ^)- 
Thus, if a merchant came from Ceylon to Annam, 
accompanied by a Qeylonese interpreter who 
understood Greek, the trading language of the 
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Indian ports visited by western merchants,' and 
thence proceeded to Chang-an (or Hsi-an-fu) 
with an Annamese who was familiar with the 
language spoken at Ceylon, and another Annamese 
who understood Chinese, these three interpreters 
would have been able to mediate at the 
examination. The questions aSked were, perhaps, 
of the following kind; (i) What is the name of 
your country? (2) Where is it situated? (3) How 
many li does it measure ? (4) How many cities 
has it? (5) How many dependent states? (6) How 
is the capital built? (7) How many inhabitants 
live in the capital ? (8) What are the products 
of your country? etc., etc., and finally, What 
else can you tell us about your country? This, 

I presume, is the origin of the notes in the 
which we must assume to have been 
the basis of our Hsi-yii accounts. The historical 
writers did not, of course, confine their work to 
copying these chronicles. They were men of 
literary merit and, as masters of the historical 
style, had to arrange the facts they found ‘iimply 
stated into a sort of narrative. This^'-involved 
that reports derived from other soiu^^s should 
not be despised. Hence the occasionalA^isode 
commencing with “yu-yiin” (Xtc), “it is sa”d.by 
some that, etc.” The Ta-ts‘in account in 
the* Hou-han-shu especially, as I have already 

suggested, may have been enlarged by what was 

■ 

' Reinaiul, Relations Polthques et Commerciales de 1 ' Empire Romain 
avec V Asie Orientale^ Paris 1863, p. 162, 
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then known of the results of Kan Ying’s enquiries, 
who had, in A.D. 97, been sent on a mission to 
Ta-ts‘in by his chief, the general Pan Ch'ao. 
Kan Ying, it will be seen hereafter, only reached 
T'iao-chih, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
whence a regular traffic by sea was carried on 
to the Syrian port Aelana, in the Gulf of Akabah, 
at the head of the Red Sea. Kan Ying, who 
came into immediate contact with the sailors 
who were in the habit of making that ioxirney, 
has certainly had the best opportunity for 
collecting information regarding the object of 
his m-ission. But apart from this, it is very likelv 
that at the Court of Parthia which, prior to 
the Romans taking possession of Syria again in 
B.C. 38, i.e.^ just 135 years before Kan Ying’s 
journey, had ruled over that country for several 
years, information regarding Ta-ts‘in could be 
easily obtained. Tliis must have been prominently 
the case with Ta-ts‘in products and articles of 
trade which came to China through Parthian 
hands? 

The San-kiio-chih (“ ^ ^), “Memoir of the 
Three Kingdoms,” compiled by Ch‘6n Shou ^), 
who '■’red A.D. 297, * comprises the history of the 
th^ee contemporaneous states of Wei, Shu, and Wu. 
That of Wei contains a meagre account of some of 

* Mayers, Chinese Reader s Manual, p. 33. Note the di.screpancy 
ill representing Ch'en vShou's position x>i$-a~vis the Wei dynasty 
whose part he took, in Mayers (I. c.) and Wylie, Chinese Literature^ 
p. 14, 
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the less distant countries, the incompleteness of 
which, as that of the whole work, caused the 
Emperor Wen-ti of the earlier Sung dynasty to 
order P‘ei Sung-chih ^ to compile a new 
edition, embodying into Ch‘6n Shou’s text, which 
had been written but about 130 years prior to 
himself, whatever pertinent notes he could find 
in other contemporaneous authors. It is to this 
fact that we are indebted for the most detailed 
account we possess of the country of Ta-ts‘in. 
P'ei Sung-chih’s edition was submitted to the 
Emperor, as the Preface shows, in the 6th year 
of his reign, f.e., A.D. 429. The work from 'which 
this geographical account is quoted is the JVcr'-/w 
0 ^), f.e., “Abridged History of the Wei 
Dynasty,” by Vii Hiian ('^ ^), which must have 
been written between the end of the Wei dynasty, 
i.e.^ A.D. 264, and the time when P‘ei Sung-chih 
prepared his commentary, i.c.^ previous to 
A.D. 429. I am not prepared to say whether this 
work exists at the present day, but I am inclined 
to believe that it does not, and that we must be 
contented with the extracts given from it in, other 
works. The catalogue of the Imperial Library at 
Peking [Ssu-k'u-ch''iian-shti-ts'ung-tnu) ili; silent 
upon the subject, whereas works compiled during 
the Ming dynasty, like the Pen-ts'ao-kang-mu, 
mention the title as that of one of the authorities 
consulted, and the Lei-shu, or encyclopedical works, 
quote under its name passages (relating to Ta-ts‘in, 
for instance) which deviate somewhat from the 
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text inserted into P'ei Sung-chih’s commentary 
so as to make me think that another text of 
the Wei-lio has existed not too long ago. This 
assumption is strengthened in so far as Ma 
Tuan-lin’s account of Ta-ts'in (ch. 339), which 
is identical with that of the Wei-lio in numerous 
details, contains certain extensions in the text, 
thus suggesting the idea that either Ma Tuan-lin 
has had before him a text of the Wei-lio more 
complete than that quoted in the San-kno-cliik 
is at the present day, or that both Ma Tuan-lin 
and the 'Wei-lio drew from one common 
source anterior to the latter. 1 have to say 
that Ma Tuan-lin here, as in his other geographical 
accounts, refrains from stating the name of the 
work from which he has drawn his information. 
Such as it is, the enlarged edition of the San- 
kno-chih furnishes information regarding Ta-fs‘in 
which is not only quite as complete, but also 
quite as old, as that of the Hsi-yii chapter in 
the Hou-han-shu. The Wei-lio account abounds 
with statements not found in the other standard 
histories, the authors of which apparently despised 
this compilation, if they were at all aware of 
its existence ; and yet, if we allow for some con- 
fusion made in the geography of dependent 
states, in the directions of the compass, distances, 
etc., we find no cause to look at these accounts 
vvdth more suspicion than at any of the other 
early records. Regarding these we cannot possibly 
expect greater accuracy in an ancient Chinese 
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work than we find in an ancient western authority, 
say Ptolemy, especially if we consider what 
monstrous deviations from reality may be seen in 
the sketches of India and the whole East in maps 
as recent even as Edrisfs (A.D, 1154; see Peschel, 
Gcsch, d. Erdk,^ ed. Ruge, Miinchen, 1877, P* ^ 45 )* 
The fact of Ma Tuan-lin’s text being partly based 
on either the Wei-lio or some other text very 
similar to that of the Weidto shows that Chinese 
critics of high reputation did not always follow 
the example set by court historians. 

The next history in the Chinese standard list 
is the Chtn-shu ^), compiled by Fang Ch^iao 
(Wf ^)i who died A.D. 648. Its Ta-ts*in account 
is mainly a reproduction of what we have learned 
in the Hoiidian-shu ; nor do we find much novel 
information in the following Shih, the Sting-slm 
#), which is probably a century older than 
the former, since its author Shen Yo 
died in A.D. 513. The Nan-chH-shu 
contains a short account of foreign countries which 
does not, however, extend as far as Ta-ts‘in. 
The same remark would apply to the Liang-shu 
^), compiled early during the 7th century 
A.D., but for a few pertinent notes in a description 
of India (Chung T‘ien-chu) and a short acccAint 
of the reception of a merchant from Ta-ts‘in at 
the court of Sun-ch‘ttan, the founder of the Wu 
dynasty, in A.D. 226. I have searched for further 
details regarding this traveller in the older 
History of Wu contained in the San-kuoHiih, 
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but without result. In going througli the minor 
histories I found the iirst account ot some value 
in the Wci-shn the historv of the northern 

Wei dynasty (A.D. 3S6-556). Although this 
account repeats many of the statements of the 
Hoii-han-shu and the Wci-lio, in accordance 
with the Chinese method observed up to the 
present day, by which all that was reco;jfiii/AKl as 
true hundreds of years ago must be true for over, 
and thus may be c|UOted witiiout further scrutiny, 
there are in it signs of independent information 
having been received in China since those earlier 
accounts were compiled, Tlie history of the same 
dynasty (tlie northern Wei) is the sulrject of a later 

work, tlie Pci-shih (At M winch contains an 
almost litcu’al reproclitclioa of -i-i’bat we find in 
the iVci-s/ii/. Of the histories preceding tiic 
Pei-shih I merely mention the Siti-s/m (j^ 

embracing tlie period A.D. ScSi dry, liecausc I 

found in it the first trace of tl)e new name under 
which^ the country of Ta-ts‘in was known there- 
after, viz., Fn-lin 'fhere is no description 

in this book of cither 'l'a-ts‘in or Fu-lin, but in an 
account of Persia (cli. 83), I found it stated tiiat 
“Fu-Iin is 4,500 li north-west of that country.” 
Tlfe next important account is that of the 
CP ill 'Pang-sJiii f.c., the “Old History 

' "I'he 'ra lCing-Ji$i~yu-chi (trrinslated };iy JulicMi iff It/naon’rs fit' 
'IJnyuen Thsaug, see Livjc XI, 180) ch. n, p. 23, meat ions i!ic 
gvingdon) of Fu-lin (JJjj * 1 ®); wliich is nK-ndy anotber way ot wriii;ip 
that name. The work referred to was cv)mpieu;d in AT.). 646, 
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of the T‘ang dynasty,” which work was remodelled 
during the iith century and republished under 
the name Hsin T'ang-slni or “ New 

History of the T^ang dynasty.” The account of 
Fii-lin — for under this name we have now to look 
for the ancient Ta-tshn- — contained in the latter 
supplements the former, and versd^ although 
many of the facts stated arc identical apart from 
the difference in the style of language used in 
describing them. It may look pedantic to lay 
stress on two almost identical reports clothed in 
different language, but it is, in reality, qiiiic 
necessary to make the most out of Livery Chinese 
sentence we can hunt up in ancient authors 
relating to one and the same fact. By pursuing 
tliis method wc not only glean a number of minor 
facts which may be contained in one account Avhile 
being omitted in the other, but we also succeed 
in overcoming many of the diihculties of the text. 
Many passages would be quite unintelligible to 
European and Chinese scholars alike, if we did 
not find the key for their correct meaiiiug i)i 
parallel sentences conveying the same idea in 
different words. I could mention numerous 
instances of mistakes made in the translations 
relating to Ta-tshn and Fu-lin by de Guigiaes, 
Visdelou, Pauthier and others, which they 
would perhaps have avoided had they adopted 
the method of eliminating the meaning of 
difficult passages by comparison with the corre- 
sponding passages in other accounts. This remark 
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refers especially to the accounts of Fu-lin con- 
tained in the Old and the New History of the 
T'ang dynasty. The Snn^-shih (-^ ^), the work 
of T‘o-t‘o (jjj 2 : ), a Chinese author of Mongol 

birth, is known amongst the literati for its want 
of accuracy; and we have to read its account of 
Fu-lin with a certain caution. T'his account is, 
however, otherwise very important to us, as it 
contains none but independent information, and 
does not, like the T'ang-s/iu, fall back on the 
tradition of former histories, thus leaving us 
entirely in doubt whether the facts stated refer 
to the period of the dynasty (T'ang) or to 
some former epoch lying 500 years farther back. 
The final account in the Twenty-four Sliih is 
that in the Ming Shih msi- Its main features 
are the tenor of a manifesto banded by die 
Emperor T^ai~tsii to a merchant from Fii-li/i for 
transmission to his sovereign, and trie mention of 
the first modern Christian missionary, MattJiaeus 
Ricci^ having arrived in China. 

I am not awctfe of many descriptions of eitlier 
Ta-ts^in or which may be considered 

authorities, haviifg appeared apart from thosf- 
contained in the twenty-four dynastic liistones. 
The Nestoriau inscription (A.],). 7S1) contains 
an account of Ta-tsdn, drawn up in truly lapidarv 
style ; and the various encyclopedical works ( Lc i- 
shu) frequently allude tC) the country in quotatior. 
derived from minor works which are either lost, 
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or not procurable, or forming part of a Ts‘ung-shu 
or “Collection of Reprints,” such as the Wn-shih- 
wai-kuo-c/mau, ^ ■fll (“Account of 

Foreign Countries at the Time of Wu,” — 
3rd century A.D.), or the N'an-fang-ls^ao-mu- 
chuang ^ a work on the plants, etc., 

of southern countries. 

Foremost amongst the Cyclopedias (though not 
classed with the Lei-shii by the Chinese) is the 
Wai-Jmcn-tung'k'do the 

celebrated work of Ma Tnan-Iin. Its chapters 
regarding foreign countries (cli. 324, seqq.) may 
be interesting enough to a Chinese reader who 
wishes to learn some of the wonderful tales 
told at one time or anotlier of each country 
enumerated, but they are of little use to the 
critical student. Whatever the merits of tliis 
inuch-admirecr compilation may be otherwise, 
its geographical section does not satisfy the foreign 
reader, and we cannot but wonder how a Chinese 
scholar like Remnsat could find no better 
authorities for his subject,-^ although he had spent 

^ V/W/' Remusnt’s piinep:yric a'ouaif-iin^ savant Cliinois" in 

Noiiv. Mdangrs Adaiiques, Vol. fl, p. l66. 

2 “ Sur quelfjues Peuplos du 'ribet ct do la Boukhurle, tire cle 
rouvrasiie de Ma '.roiian-lin, et traduit du Ciiinois.” Nouv. 

AsintUpu's, Vol. g p. 186. Tiie Marquis d’Hervey dc St. Denys 
has lately commenced translating the geographical portion of 
Ma Toua.n-Iin’s woi'k under the title '^Ethnographic dc$ peuph-s Hranger^ 
h la Chine, — ouvrage. contpnd au XlJle siich de noire ere par 
Ma Touan-lin, iraduit pour la premiere fois du Chinois avee un 
cotnmenlaire pu’rpciuelE I regret not having seen this work. 
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several years in studying it, according to liis 
own saying. Like nearly all the material contained 
in the Wen-hsien-fun/^-k^ao, the notices of foreign 
countries, including accounts of Ta-ts‘in and of 
Fu-lin, are compiled from the histories ; but the 
author generally leaves us entirely in tlie dark as to 
the authority front which his text is drawn, 
which is, indeed, a great shortcoming to everyone 
anxious to know in what century it was written. 
A great part of Ma Tuan lin’s remarks anent 
Ta-ts‘in is apparently dcriv'ed from the Wei-lio 
or from some other records, perhaps even 
older . tlian the Wci-lio but based on the 
same information as the latter, whereas other 
parts remind again of the Uou-han-shu. The 
wording of his text is often slightly altered from 
that of the text he copies as it may be traced in the 
literature now existing ; it therefore serves in many 
cases as a sort of commentary to the te.xts of ancient 
records, for, as 1 have already intimated, many of the 
linguistic difficulties of the latter, which at first 
sight took quite unsurmountable, disappear if we 
see the same idea expressed in different words. 

Some valuable information is contained in the 
Chu-fan-chih ( an account of various 

forjngn countries, by Chao Ju-kua of 

the Sung dynasty. I copied the text of the 
Fu-lin portion from an edition contained in a 
“collection of reprints” entitled I-hiao-chin-chi- 
yuan j^). It* is, no doubt, the identical 

text of which the extract quoted in Hue's 
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Le Christianisme cn Chine, Vol. I, p. 74, and 
Pauthier’s, pp. 51 to 53, in his work Dc 
I' Autheniicite de 1 ' Inscription nestorienne, etc., 
were meant to contain a translation. I cannot, as far 
as Ta-ts‘in is concerned, agree with the Imperial 
Catalogue {Ssu-k^u-ch'iian-sJiu~isnng-mu, ch. 71, 
p. 9) in assuming that Chao Ju-kua collected all 
his information from personal inquiry while being 
employed as an olhcial in the salt gabel in the 
province of Fu-kicn. A superficial comparison of 
the Chu-fan-chih with what has been said about 
Ta-ts'in and Fu-/in in former records will show 
that by far the greater part of Ju-kiui’s notes is 
derived from the Han and T‘ang records.^ On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that certain 
notes look like independent statements, inasmuch 
as they cannot be discovered in any previous 
work. But even these we may suspect to have 
been copied from older books which may not 

1 The passages R 6 , loto 15, and 20, 21 and 23 (sw the translation 
following), for instance, arc clearly derived froin the Hou^han-shu; and 
the information contained in R 7, 27 and 31 can lie ea.sily traced to the 
T‘ang~shu accounts. The author of the review of the Chu~fan~cluh 
contained in the Imperial Catalogue, says himself that, owing to tlic 
great distance of Ta-ts'in and T‘ien-chu, it should be assumed that 
Ju-kua did not come into immediate contact with natives of those 
countries ; but he draws attention to a quotation from the 
yuan-hid (‘flft /iJ jC completed A.D. 1013, .sv,v Wylie, p. 
according to which l.he adherents of the Yao (1-^) religion, styled 
TaTshn-shih ^ church of Ta-tshn) during the T'ang period, 
are identical with the Hai-liao (1^ IS. lit. vsea-hunters, sea-tribes) 
mentioned in the T'ing-shik see Wylie, p. 158). 'Phis would 

insinuate that a foreign tribe on llie coast of Kuang-tung, called 
Hai-liao, was in the possession of traditions regarding its native 
country, Ta-ts'in or Fu-lin. 
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exist now but may have been consulted by Chao 
Ju-kua. We possess no direct record as to the 
period during which this author lived or wrote, 
but in the Imperial Catalogue, 1. c., reference 
is made to a genealogical table in the Sung-sliili, 
which contains his name, and from which it 
appears that lie was* a descendant from a member 
of the Imperial family of the Sung, whose real 
name was Chao just as Hohenzollcrn is the 
name of the kings of Prussia, and that he was 
born after the ciglith gcner.'ition dating from T’ai- 
taiing, i.c., after the middle of the twelfth century. 
The “•Catalogue'' turther states that, foreign ships 
being allowed to trade at the southern ports 
under the southern Sung dynasty, h-is position 
as Inspector of Salt Gabel brought him into 
frequent contact with foreigners who supplied 
him with accounts of the countries they came 
i'rom. Tlie title given him was that of vShih-po 
(ffj ^), which may be translated by “Superin- 
tendent of Sea Trade,” The Ilsu-win-hsieu- 
tnng'Cao (Mi continuation of 

Ma Tuan-lin's work, quoted in the Yuan-clncri' 
lci~han^ ch. jMO, p. 33, states that tlie title vShiJi-po, 
in connection with the superintendence of salt 
aiui revenue matters, was first used in Fu-kien 
during the iqth year of Chih-yiian, and was 
abolished again in order to be replaced by the 
title Ycn-yhn-ssu, the term used at the present 
day for a Collector of Salt Taxes, in the 24th year 
of the same period. This may possibly give us 
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a clue as to the time when Chao Ju-kua collected 
the information for his work ; for the time during 
which alone the post said to have been held by 
him existed in Fu-kien, extends from A.D. 1277 
to 1287. Both time and locality seem to be in 
favour of the theory here advanced, of the 
principal information collected with regard to 
foreign countries during the Sung and Yiiau 
period originating there and then. An official 
of the class described would most probably have 
been stationed at the port of Chinchcvv or ChHian- 
chou-fu, for some time the provincial capital. 
Whether this city or Phillips' Geh-kong was the 
Zayton of Marco Polo’s days (see y. R. G. S. 
XLIV, p. ‘97, seqq.), there seems to be evidence 
that just during the ten years A.D. 1277 to 1287,- 
the period when, owing to the change of dynasties 
and the weakness resulting from warfare in the 
interior the exclusive policy of the government 
could not be carried on with the usual energy, - 
foreign trade was flourishing there more than at 
other times. I quote from Yule’s reply to Phillips' 
“Notices of Southern Mangi” in R. G. S., 
1. c., p. J07; 

“In 1282, envoys arrived from sundry kings of 
India, including one from Kulang, t.c., Coiilom 
of Polo, or Quilon ( Gaubz 7 , p. 196).’’ 

“In 1286, vessels arrived at T'swanchau from 
more than 90 foreign states, the names of several 
of which that are given ^oelong to Southern and 
Western India {Gaubil, p. 205).” 
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Marco Polo’s visit to that neighbourhood must 
have taken place soon after that period. The 
ports of Fu-kien were then, however, no longer 
in the hands of the Sung, who were driven 
by the advancing Mongols into the Kuang-tung 
province ; and if the two facts, viz., that of 
Ju-kua’s having been a member of the Sung 
family, and that of his having occupied the post 
referred to, can be proved, there is room for the 
suspicion that he may have maintained his position 
after the fall of his dvnastv bv volimtarilv sub- 
mitting to the Mongol enemy. 

According to the “Catalogue/’ the chapters 
regarding foreign countries in the Sfnig-shih are 
partly based on the information contained in the 
C/iit fa 7 i<:/nh^ as the latter work contained more 
geographical detail than the court archives. 

"fhe great cyclopedia in 5,000 volumes, the 
T^it-shu-cki-cJi^eng^^ in its account of Ta-tshn and 

' Its complete title is 

’6' !§I ^ Some valuable notes regardinf^ it will be 

I’ourul in Mayers, “ iMbboi^rafaiv of the Chinese lm{)erial (iolleclioMs 
o! Literature,” in ChiUii /iVT.'/cee, V'ol. VI, p. 218 seq<j. Ciollectors of 
Chinese books will be glad to hear that a new edition of this gigantic 
work, a coj^y of whicii wa.s l)oiiglit for iheCliinese lihraiv oft lie Brit.isli 
Museum in 1S77, is about to he })ublished bv the Tmng-wen-slui-c hii 
referred to oil p. <S. it will he a facsimile reproduction in the si/.c of 
20 characters per column of 5^;- ms. Kngl., i.c,, aboul three (juarter.s tlie 
size of the original, and the price liNied for the complete work 
(Shanghai Taels 360— -^90) seems exceedingly low if vve consider lliat 
as much as Tls. 14,000 or 3,500 sterling lias been asked for a 
complete copy (cf. Mayers, /. c., p. 222), Tlie T' u- skii-chi'cJiU'nir is 
supposed to embi'acc all the stand«rd works of Chinese litcralurc of all 
ages up to the time of its being compiled, i.c., the end of the 17th 
century. 
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Fn-lin, quotes about all that may he found with 
regard to the subject in the standard histories 
and other works, and, by naming the w’ork from 
wdiich each quotation is derived, becomes infinitely 
more useful than Ma Tuan-lin’s compilation, whose 
labours, as well as all the cyclopedias published 
up to the time of K‘ang-hsi, 'appear to be almost 
superseded by this work. Next to collecting one’s- 
self the original passages regarding any special sub- 
ject, the study of this exhaustive digest will probably 
be found the most useful source of information; 
and it seems that those who have access to the 
T''u-shu-chi-ch'^cng need not trouble much about 
the minor com|)ilations. If such works as Ma 
Tuan-lin’s, the .Yiian-cJiicn-lci-han, etc., yet play 
a conspicuous part in sinological research, it is 
because the larger work has not been accessible. 

I have just been allowed to open the volume 
containing the chapter that interests me 
pu-hui-k‘ao, ^ h|» ^ in ch. 6 o of section 
XIII in the 12th division of the General Index, 
which alone consists of 20 volumes), and was 
agreeably surprised to find nearly all the passages 
regarding my subject, the collecting of which 
had claimed a considerable part of my time and 
attention, placed together in chronological ofder. 

The compiler of the Ta-ts‘in account in the 
T^u-shu-chi-cITeng quotes from Fa Hsien’s Pu- 
kuo-chi'^ details regarding a country called Ta-ch‘in 
(M ^)- Itt applying this name to our Ta-ts‘in, 

1 Cf, Giles, Record of ihe BiiddhisUc Kingdoms^ ch. XXXV, p. 86, 
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he is apparently led by the identity in sound and 
no other motive, for the information embodied 
in this chapter of the Buddhistic traveller is as 
heterogeneous with regard to the general tradition 
as possible. If we cannot explain the account of 
"a monastery of the former Buddha Chia-yeh, 
made by hollowing but a great rock,” as a fanciful 
description of buildings seen in the city of Petra, 
there will be little hope of connecting Fa Hsien’s 
Ta-ch‘in with that of the historical writers. 

I have collected from the various historical 
works above referred to all the accounts of 
Ta-ts‘in and Fii-lin written during the period 
extending from the Former Han dynasty up to that 
of the IMing, /.c., between the lirst and seventeenth 
centuries A.l!)., and also a few other texts which 
seemed necessary in order to understand certain 
clues as to the route leading to that country at 
certain periods. I now offer a set of translations of 
all these accounts, the greater part of which is 
translated /o/fr la prctnicrc fois, whereas those 
which *had been previously translated by others have 
been thoroughly revised, and in some passages, sadly 
misunderstood by former translators, may pass as 
independent versions altogether. If these notes 
weje written for linguistic purposes, the explana- 
tion of errors committed by others would furnish 
a useful grammatical chapter, but as grammar 
is, at present, not the object in view, I shall 
confine myself to drawing attention to such 
"misunderstandings in the Chinese text which 
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may possibly be used as arguments in the 
identification of the country. The following 
example will show the necessity of such a 
procedure. The description of Ta-tsfin as given by 
von Richthofen {Chuuij Vol. I, p, 473) contains 
the following words : Die Hauptstadt hat 100 /t 

im Umfang und enthiilt zehn Ralasle, die je 10 /t 
von einander entfernt sind, am ll asser /icgen iind 
von Sditlcn gctragcn wcrdcn!' Von Richthofen 
borrows this passage xToni de Guignes’ Histoirc 
Gencrale dcs //a ns [Vol I, Part II, p. LXXVIH j, 
who translates from the Hou-lian-sJui (cf. tiie 
passages E 13 to 15 of my translation): “ La 
capitalc a 100 // de circonference. 11 y a cinq 
palaivS k 10 // de distance I’un. de raulre. //s sont 
stir le bord dc I'eau ct sontcnus sur dcs colonnesr 
The Chinese text reads: til 

(Kung-shili chieh i shiii-ching wei ciin), which 
means that “in the palaces columns arc made 
with crystal.” Do Guignes’ trarnda’ion is one 
out of many mistakes i}e has committed.' The 
reason why it interests us is not the desire to 
see errors exposed, but that von Riclithofen 
has been grossly misguided by it. The celebrated 
traveller conjectures that the authority from 
which de Guignes translated (the Han Annals) 
is probably of later origin than we usually assume 
it to be, because the mention made of palaces 
borne by columns and bordering on the water- 
side answers better a description of Constantinople 
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than one of Rome.’ Such a blunder as the one 
made by de Guigncs in the passage referred to 
would be unpardonable to anyone who has studied 
Chinese in the days of Schott, Julien, Zottoli, 
and von der Gabelentz ; but we should not forget 
that when de Guignes’ work appeared (A.D. 1756) 
even the elementary rules of Chinese composition 
were a mystery to most of the European scholars, 
whose translations were often nothing better than 
a sort of mosaic-work, badly cemented by their 
imagination ; translations of Chinese characters, not 
of Chinese sentences. 1 have selected the above 
example as a warning to writers who, not knowing 
Chinese themselves, may wish to make use of 
the translations of others. Most of the translations 
made previous to Remusat have to be used ivith 
great caution, and what even such of our modern 
dilettanti may bring about who persistentlv neglect 
to make use of the grammatical helps furnished by 
others, could be demonsti'ated in almost everv 
translation of Pantliier’s, whose admirable zeal 
in all matters connected with oriental research 
was coupled with a strange incomprehension in 
linguistic questions. T shall refrain from adding 
to Julieivs criticisms, though a good collection of 
strange renderings may be made from Pauthieris 
two works pertaining to our subject,^ leaving it 

* liegt vielleicht zum Theil cin Irrthum betreffs des Alters 

der Quelle vor, der die Stelle enlnommen ist ; denn die Nachricht von 
den saulcngctragenen, am Wasser liegenden I'alasteii passt besser auf 
Constantinopel als auf Rom.'" See L c., p. 473, note. 

2 See note 3 on p. 6. 
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to those interested in the linguistic features of 
each difficulty to draw comparisons if they care 
to do so. 1 may, however, be allowed to say 
that new translations based on the comparative 
studv of various texts seemed to me an absolute 
necessity to anyone who wished to arrive at an 
opinion with regard to Ta-ts‘in, and that the 
existence of certain French versions by de Guignes, 
Visdelou (by far the best), and Pauthier, though 
carefully examined, has been of very little use 
to me as a basis. I have endeavoured to do mv 

j 

best in rendering literally; yet, in many cases 
I have to claim the indulgence of those who, 
after me, may find time and inclination to subject 
the difficult parts of these texts to a more thorough 
scrutiny than I have been able to do. I have 
had the courage to work my way through some 
rather obscure passages of ancient Chinese. I 
must confess that I did not allow myself to be 
detained too long by these difficulties ; but I 
possess the boldness, too, not possessed by all 
translators from the Chinese, to sujiply my critics 
with the Chinese text itself. I shall be glad to 
be corrected if found wrong, as I shall be open 
to every argument against my orvn views if it 
helps to reveal the truth. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


In order to allow of the information contained 
in these translations being readily analysed, I 
have placed above every portion of it, as well 
as above each of the corresponding portions of the 
Chinese text following, a Roman capital letter, and 
have numbered the paragraphs in each section. 
In quoting, capital letters will have the meaning 
described hereafter. 

Most of the Dynastic Histories are divided into 
three sections : the ti-chi oi" “annals of the 

emperors,” the chih (^) or “statistical essays,’’ 
and the chuan (jH) or lieh-chuan (M or 

“biographical, ethnograpliical, etc., notices’' (cf. 
Wylie, ^ Chinese Literature^ p. 12). Each of these 
sub-divisions has its own series of numbers attached 
to the various chapters or chuan (^), so that a 
chiian may be quoted by two numbers, viz,^ the 
current number it holds in the complete work, 
and^he series number of the sub-division it belongs 
to. As anyone who is not aware of this dis- 
tinction must find it difficult to work his way in 
these bulky histories, I have, in the following list, 
inserted both the general number (chiian— ch.) 
and that of the chuan or lieh-chuan. 
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K=Shih-chi ^ fg, ch. 123; lieh-chuan, 63. 
'B=Ch^ien-han-shu ch. 96A: chuan, 66a. 

C—Hoit-han-shu ^ §>, ch. 86: chuan, 76. 

D==ibid. ch. 88: chuan, 78: T’iao-chih and An-hsi. 
E==ibid. ch. 88: chuan, 78: Ta-ts‘in. 

Y^Chin-shtt ch. 97: lieh-chuan, 67. 

G—Sungshu ^ ch. 97: lieh-chuan, 57. 

lA—Liang-shu ^ ch. 54: lieh-chuan, 48. 
\=Wcushu ^ ch. 102: lieh-chuan, 90. 

Chill- fang-shii ^ ^ 2^, ch. 198: 
lieh-chuan, 148. 

\j=Hsin-t'ang-shu ^ ^ ch. 221 : 

lieh-chuan, 146B. 

M=Extract from the Nestorian inscription. 
N—Sung-shih ^ ch. 490: lieh-chuan, 249. 
O—Ming-shih mM, ch. 326: lieh-chuan: 214. 
P== Wei-/io quoted in San-kuo-chih 

“ ® ch. 30. 

Q=Ma Tuan-lin’s Wen - hsien - fung - k'‘ao 
^ M #, ch. 339. 
lS.’=‘Chu-fan-chih, ^ ^ Art. Ta-ts‘in. 
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A. 

[Shih-chi^ written about B.C. 91; ch. 123: 
Ta-wan.) 

[i] When the first embassy was sent from China 
to An-hsi [Parthia], the king of An-hsi [Parthia] 
ordered twenty thousand cavalry to meet them 
on the eastern frontier. [2] The eastern frontier 
was several thousand li distant from the king’s 
capital. [3] Proceeding to the north one came * 
across several tens of cities, with very many 
inhabitants, allied to that country. [4] After 
the Chinese embassy had returned they sent forth 
an embassy to follow the Chinese embassy to 
come and see the e.xtent and greatness of the 
Chinese Empire. [5] They offered to the Chinese 
court large birds'-eggs, and jugglers from Li-kan, 

B. 

( ChHen-han-shii^ written about A.D. 90, and 
embracing facts coming within the period B.C, 206 
to A.D. 25 ; ch. 96A, Hsi-yij-chuan ; An-hsi-kuo,^) 

(H.slng-pei-chih). Julien, Histoirc de la vie dc. Hiouen- 
thsang, Preface, p. XXXVII, seq., inake-s an artificial distinction in the 
translation of the two words ff hsing and chih, on the ground of 
a note found in an epilogue appended to the text of the Ta-t^ ang-hsi- 
yii-chi (ch. 12, p. 29), by which the former (hsing) is used in the sense 
of^^to arrive at/' if the traveller has visited the place referred to in 
person, whereas the latter (chih) insinuates that the traveller, in his 
account, speaks of localities he knows merely from hearsay. This 
rule is certainly of the greatest importance in the interpretations of 
Hsflan-chuang’s Journeys, but it would be u.seless to make the dis- 
tinction in these translations. , 

2 Cf. Wylie's translation in ''Notes on the Western Regions," 
Journ. AnthropoL Inst., Aug. 1880. 
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[i] When the emperor Wu-ti [B.C. 140-86] 
first sent an embassy to An-hsi [Parthia], the 
king ordered a general to meet him on the 
eastern frontier with twenty thousand cavalry. 
[2] The eastern frontier was several thousand li 
distant from the king’s capital. [3] Proceeding 
to the north one came across several tens of cities, 
the inhabitants of which were allied with that 
country. [4] As they sent forth an embassy to 
follow the Chinese embassy, they came to see the 
country of China. [5] They offered to the Chinese 
court large birds’-eggs, and jugglers from Li-kan, 
at which His Majesty was highly pleased. 

c. 

{Hou-han^shu, partly written during the 5th 
century A.D., and embracing the period A.D. 25 
to 220, ch. 86: Nan-man-hsi-nan-i.) 

[i] During the 9th year [of Yung-yiian, 
A.D. 97] the barbarian tribes [man] outside the 
frontier and the king of the country of 'Shan,’ 
named Yung-yu-tiao, sent twofold interpreters, 
and was endowed with state jewels. Ho-ti [the 
emperor, A.D. 89 to 106] conferred a golden 
seal with a purple ribbon, and the small chiefs 
were granted seals, ribbons, and money. - - - 
[2] During the ist year of Yung-ning [=A.D. 120] 

' So pronounced and not Tan ; see scholion in the Chinese text 
and Ma Tuan^lin, ch. 330, p, ii. The Tung-kuan-chi in n ffi), 
speaking of the same country, calls, it Shan (Ht); the old Yun-nan- 
Ifung-ckih prints ffl Tan like the Hou-hnn-shu, but Ma Tuan-Iin's 
text (1. c.) has m Chan with the gloss referred to. 
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the king of the country of Shan, named Yung- 
yu-tiao, again sent an embassy who, being received 
to His Majesty's presence, offered musicians and 
jugglers. The latter could conjure, spit fire, bind 
and release their limbs without assistance [? cf. 
P 2i], change the heads of cows and horses, and 
were clever at dancing with up to a thousand 
balls. [3] They said themselves: “We are men 
from the west of the sea; the west of the sea is 
the same as Ta-ts‘in. In the south-west of the 
country of Shan one passes through to Ta-ts‘in.”' 
[4] At the beginning of the following year they 
played music at court with [or “before”] An-ti 
[the empei’or, A.D. 107 to 126], when Yung-yu- 
tiao was invested as a Ta-tu-wei [tributary prince?] 
of the Han empire by being granted a seal and a 
ribbon with gold and silver silk embroidered 
emblems, every one of which had its own meaning. 

D. 

[flou-han-shu, ch. 88: Hsi-yii-chuan, account 
of the countries of T'iao-chili and An-hsi.'*’) 

[I] The city of the country of T'iao-chih is 
situated on a hill [island, or peninsula, shan ] ; 
[2] its circumference is over forty li [3] and it 

^ This passage has probably led to the mistaken opinion of later 
Chinese writers that Shan was a country in the north-east of Ta-ts'in. 
See Porter Smith, Vocabulary of Chinese Proper Names, p. 53, s. v. 
Xan-kwoh. 

2 For translations of i to 5, considerably deviating from the 
present version, Neumann, Asiat Sludien, p. 157, and Reniusat, 
Nouv, Mel, Asiat,, I, p. 215. 
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borders on the western sea. [4] The waters of 
the sea crookedly surround it. [5] In the south, 
[east], and north-east, the road is cut off; only in 
the north-west there is access to it by means of a 
land-road. [6] The country is hot and low. ' 
[7] It produces lions, rhinoceros, f6ng-niu [Zebu, 
J 3 os indicus'"*], peacocks, and large birds [ostriches?] 
whose eggs are like urns. [8] If you turn to the north 
and then towards the east again go on horseback 
some sixty days, you come to An-hsi [Parthia], 
[9] to which afterwards it became subject as a 
vassal state under a military governor who had 
control of all the small cities. 

[10] The country of An-hsi [Parthia] has its 
residence at the city of Ho-tu, [ii] it is 25,000 li 
distant from Lo-yang. [12] In the north it bounds 
on K'ang-chii, and in the south, on Wu-i-shan-li. 

[13] The size of the country is several thousand li. 

[14] There are several hundred small cities with 
a vast number of inhabitants and soldiers. [15] On 
its eastern frontier is the city of Mu-lu, which is 
called Little An-hsi [Parthia Minor]. [16] It is 

* (shih). This character is usually translated by “ damp," but 
in this instance I am inclined to be guided by the Sr/t-ya, where it 
is explained by pei-hsia-che-yiieh-shih: “a bank, being 

low, is called shih/' to which a scholiast adds: T¥ 0 hsia-p'ing 
3^ueh hsi, ^‘low and flat it is called hsi;" see I^rh-yay ^ ch. 9.. Of 
a country 3,000 li south-east of T'ien-chu, the Wei-lio account, 
appended to ch. 30 of the San-kuo-chth, says that, ^ ^ 

chh-ti-pei-shih-shu-je, ^‘this country is low and hot." This is the 
parallel phrase for shih-shu in the above sentence, and shows clearly 
that its translation should be in accordance with the explanation of 
the £jrh~ya. 

See Bretschneidcr in Notes and Queries, Vol. IV., p. 60. 
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20,000 li distant from Lo-yang. [17] In the first 
year of Chang-ho, of the Emperor Chang-ti 
[~A.D. 87], they sent an embassy offering lions'^' 
and fu-pa. [18] The fu-pa has the shape of a 
lin (unicorn), but has no horn. [19] In the 9th 
year of Yung-yuan of Ho-ti [— A.D. 97] the tu-hu 
(general) Pan Ch'ao sent Kan-ying as an ambas- 
sador to Ta-ts‘in, who arrived in T‘iao-chih, on the 
coast of the great sea. [20] When about to take 
his passage across the sea, the sailors of the 
western frontier of An-hsi [Parthia] told Kan- 
ying: “The sea is vast and great; with favourable 
winds^it is possible to cross within three months ; 
but if you meet slow winds, it may also take you 
two years. It is for this reason that those who 
go to sea take on board a supply of three years’ 
provisions. There is something in the sea which 
is apt to make man home-sick, and several have 
thus lost their lives.” When Kan-ying heard this, 
he stopped. [21] In the 13th year [A.D. loi] 
the king of An-hsi [Parthia], Man-k'ii, again 
offered as tribute lions and large birds from T'iao- 
chih [ostriches], which henceforth were named 
An-hsi-chiao [Parthian birds]. [22] From An-hsi 
[Parthia] you go west 3,400 li to the country 
of , A-man ; from A-man you go west 3,600 li 
to the country of Ssu-pin ; from Ssu-pin you 
go south, crossing a river [or by river], and 
again south-west to the country of Yii-lo, 960 li, 
the extreme west frontier of An-hsi; from here 
you travel south by sea, and so reach Ta-ts‘in. 
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[23] In this country there are many of the precious 
and rare things of the western sea. 

E. 

[Hou-han-shu, ch. 88: Hsi-yQ-chuan, — the first 
principal account of Ta-t'sin.^)^ 

[i] The country of Ta-ts‘in is also called Li- 
chien (Li-kin) and, as being situated on the 
western part of the sea, Hai-hsi-kuo [f.c., “country 
of the western part of the sea’’]. [2] Its territory 

amounts to several thousand li ; [3] it contains 
over four hundred cities, [4] and of dependent 
states there are several times ten. [5] The 
defences of cities are made of stone. [6] The 
postal stations and mile-stones on the roads 
are covered with plaster. [7] There are pine 
and cypress trees and all kinds of other trees 
and plants. [8] The people are much bent on 
agriculture, and practice the planting of trees and 
the rearing of silk-worms. [9] They cut the hair 
of their heads, [10] wear embroidered clothing, 
[l I] and drive in small carriages covered with white 
canopies; [12] when g^hig in or out they beat 
drums, and hoist flags, banners, and pennants. 
[13] The precincts of the walled city in which 
they live measure over a hundred li in circum- 
ference. [1 4] In the city there are five palaces, 
ten li distant from each other. [15] In the palace 
buildings they use crystal to make pillars ; vessels 

1 Cf. translations by Visdelou in d’Herbelot’s BibL Orie7it., IV^ 
p, 390, seqq.; and de Guignes, ///5/. des HunSt Vol. II, p. LXVIII, seqq. 
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used in taking meals are also so made. [i6j The 
king goes to one palace a day to hear cases. After 
five days he has completed his round. [17] As a 
rule, they let a man with a bag follow the king's 
carriage. Those who have some matter to submit, 
throw a petition into the bag. When the king 
arrives at the palace, he examines into the riglus 
and wrongs of the matter. [18J Tlie olheial docu- 
ments are under the control of thirty-six cliiang 
(generals?) who conjointly discuss government alfairs. 
[19] Their kings are not permanent rulers, but 
they appoint men of merit. [20] Wlien a severe 
calamity visits the country, or untimely rain-stonns, 
the king is deposed and replaced by another. The 
one relieved from his duties submits to his degra- 
dation witliout a murmur. [21] Tfie inliabitanls 
of that country are tali and well-proportioned, 
somewhat like the Chinese, whence they are called 
Ta-tshn.0^22] The country contains much goKl, 
silver, and rare precious stones, esf'jccially tlie 
^‘jewel that shines at nigiit,*’ ‘dhe moomdiinc 
pearl," ‘the hsieh-chi-hsi,^ corals, amber, glass, lang' 
kan [a kind of coral], chu-tan [cinnabar?], green 
jades tone [ching-pi], go kk embroidered rugs aj ul 
thill silk-cloth of various colours. [23] Thev make 
gold-coloured clothd and asbestos cloth. [24.] 1 hcv 
further have ‘‘fine cloth," also called Sinii yang- 
ts‘ui down of the water-sheep J ; it is made 

from the cocoons of wild silk-worms. [25] 'fhey 
collect all kinds of fragriant substances, the juice 

^ Cf. P 49 ^^^: Chin-Uu-pu. 


Cf. Q 19, note. 
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of which they boil into sii~ho (storax). [26] All 
the rare gems of other foreign countries come 
from there. [27] They make coins of gold and 
silver. Ten units of silver are worth one of gold. 
[28] They traffic by sea with Andisi [Parthia] 
and Then*chu [India], the profit of whidi trade 
is ten-fold. y [29] They are honest in their transac- 
tions, and there are no double prices. [30] Cereals 
are alvva} s cheap. The budget is based on a well- 
filled • treasury. [31] When the embassies of 
neighbouring countries come to their frontier, they 
are driven by post to the capital, and, on arrival, 
are presented with golden money. [32] Their 
kings always desired to send embassies to China, 
but the An-hsi [Partluans] wished to carrv^on 
trade with them in Chinese silks, and it is for 
this reason that they were cut off from communi- 
cation. [33] This lasted till the ninth vear of the 
Yen-hsi period during the emperor Huan-ti's reign 
[-— A.D. 166] when the king of Ta-tshn, An-iun, 
sent an embassy who, from the frontier of Jih-nan 
[Annam] offered ivory, rhinoceros horns, and 
tortoise shell. ^ From that time dates the [direct] 

intercourse with this country. The list of their 
tribute contained no jewels whatever, which fact' 
throws doubt on the tradition, [34] It is said by 
some that in the west of this Country there is the 

1 In the chronological part of the l/oii-han-shu [the Ti-hou-chi 
ch. 7, p. 4], the tact is recorded under the 9th month of 
that 3'ear (October A.D. 166). It appears-Uiat the journey from 
Ta-ts‘in to Annam was perfonnoe;! during the summer months^ when 
south-western winds prevail in those parts. 
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Jo-shui [^Sveak water”] and the Liu-sha [‘‘flying 
sands, desert”] near the residence of the Hsi- 
wang-mu [“motlier of the western king”], where 
the sun sets. [35] The [Ch‘ien]-han-'shu says : 
“From T‘iao-chih west, going over 200 days, one 
is near the place where the sun sets”; this does not 
agree with the present book. [36] Former em- 
bassies from China all returned from Wu-i ; there 
were none who came as far as l"‘iao~chih. [37] ft 
is further said that, coming Irom the land- road 
of An-hsi [Parthia], you make a round at sea and, 
taking a northern turn, come out Irom the western 
part of the sea, whence you proceed to Ta-ts‘in. 
[38] The country is densely populated ; every ten 
li [of a road] are marked by a t‘ing ; thirty li by 
a chill [resting-place]. "^9] One is not alarmed by 
robbers, but the road becomes unsafe by fierce tigers 
and lions who will attack passengtu's, and unless 
these be travelling in caravans of a hundred men or 
more, or be protected by military equipment, they 
niav be devoured by those beasts. ) [40 1 Tliey also 
say th’ere is a flying bridge [fci-chiaoj of several 
hundred li, by which one may cross to the countries 
north of the sea. [41] llie articles made ol rare 
precious stones produced in this country are sham 
curiosities and mostly not genuine, whence they 
are not [here] mentioned. 


F. 

■ {Clnn-shu, written , before the middle of 
the 7th century, and embracing the period 
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A.D. 265-419, ch. 97.* This account is mainly a 
repetition of that in the Hoit-han-shu.) 

[I] Ta-ts‘in, also called Li-chien [Li-kin], [2] is in 
the western part of the western sea. [3] In this 
country several thousand li in all directions of 
the compass are covered with cities and other 
inhabited places. [4] Its capital is over a hundred 
li in circumference. [5] The inhabitants use coral 
in making the kingposts of their dwellings ; [6] they 
use opaque glass in making walls, and crystal in 
making the pedestals of pillars. [7] Their king 
has live palaces. [8] The palaces are ten li distant 
from each other. [9] Every morning the king 
hears cases in one palace; when he has finished 
he begins anew, [lo] When the country is visited 
by an extraordinary calamity, a wiser man is 
elected; the old king is relieved from his duties, 
and the king so dismissed does not dare to consider 
himself ill-treated, [i t] They have keepers of 
otlicial records and foreigners [interpreters] tsdio 
arc acquainted with their style of writing.' 
[12] They have also small carriages with' white 
canopies, flags, and banners, and postal arrange- 
ments, just as we have them in China. [13] The 
inhabitants are tall, and their faces resemble those 
of the Chinese, but they wear foreign dress. 
“^[14] Their country exports much gold and pre- 
cious stones, shining pearls, and large conches ; they 

I ('f. tninsldtloii of an identical account, quoted Iroin the T‘u?ig- 
lic'u ( 5 ^ by PaiUluer, Dc ^ iiiiihenticite , etc., p. 36. 

- iiitfT[freters were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the 
burlfarians under Constantine. Gibbon, ch. XVI T. 
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have the “jewel that shines at night,” the hsieh- 
chi-hsi, and asbestos cloth; they know how to 
embroider cloth with gold thread and weave gold- 
embroidered rugs. [15] They make gold and 
silver coins ; ten silver coins are worth one gold 
coin. [i6j The inhabitants of An-hsi [Parthia] 
and T‘ien-chu [India] have trade with them by 
sea; its profit is hundred-fold. [17] When the 
envoys of neighbouring countries arrive there, 
they are provided with golden money. V^8] The 
water of the great sea which is crossed on the 
road thither is salt and bitter, and unlit for drink- 
ing purposes; the merchants travelling to and 
fro are provided with three years’ provisions; 
hence, there are not many going. [19] At the 
time of the Han dynasty, the tu-hu Pan Ch'ao 
sent his subordinate officer Kan-ying as an envoy 
to that country; but the sailors who were going 
out to sea said, “that there was something about 
the sea which caused one to long for home ; those 
who went out could not help being seized by 
melancholy feelings; if the Chinese envoy did not 
care for his parents, his wife, and his children, he 
might go.” Ying could not take his passage. 
[20] During the T‘ai-k‘ang period of tlie emperor 
Winti [-- A.D. 280-290] their king sent an envoy 
to offer tribute. 


G. 

\^Sung-shn, written about A.D. 500, and em- 
bracing the period A.D. 420-478, ch. 97]. 
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[i] As regards Ta-ts‘in and T‘ien-chu [India], 
far out on the western ocean, we have to sav that, 
although the envoys of the two Han dynasties’ 
have experienced the special difficulties of this 
road, yet traffic in mei'chandise has been effected, 
and goods have been sent out to the foreign 
tribes, the force of winds driVing them far away 
across the waves of the sea. [ 2 ] There are lofty 
[ranges of] hills quite different [from those we 
know] and a great variety of populous tribes 
having different names and bearing uncommon 
designations, they being of a class quite different 
[from our own]. [3] All the precious things of 
land and water come trom there, as well as the 
genus made of rhinoceros' [horns] and king-fishers’ 
stones,’ she-chu [serpent pearls] and asbestos 
cloth, there being innumerable varieties of these 
curiosities ; and also [the doctrine of] the abstrac- 
tion of mind [in devotion to] the lord of the 
world [shih-chu-™Buddah]; — all this having caused 
navigation and trade to be extended to those parts. 

H. 

[Uan^-s/m, written about A.D. 629, and 
comprising the period x\.D. 502-556, ch. 54: 

account of Chung T‘ien-chu.] 

1 Chang Ch'ien ant] Pan Ch'ao. 

2 Ts^ui yl\ mm] lit. “King-fishers' wings/' which, I presume 

stands for fei-tshii or precious .stone 

called chrysoprase in JJridgman’s Chrestomathy (p. 430). Cf. Geerts, 
Le^ ProduiU dc la Nature yaponaise et Chinoisc, Vo). 11 ., p, 465: 
“Jadeitc; Jade vert alumiiiate ; ‘Jade fusible." The corresponding 
terms in the paSvSages K 32/L 35 and P 49a may be similarly explained. 
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[i] In t|je west of it [viz., Chung T‘ien-chu, or 
India] they carry on much trade bv sea to Ta-ts‘in 
and An-hsi [Parthia], [2] especially in articles of 
Ta-ts‘in, such as all kinds of precious things, coral, 
amber, chin-pi [gold jadestone], chu-chi [a kind of 
pearls], lang-kan, Yii-chin [turmeric?] and storax. 
[3] Storax is made by mixing and boiling the 
juice of various fragrant trees ; it is not a natural 
product]^ It is further said that the inhabitants of 
Ta-ts‘in gather the storax [plant, or parts of it], 
squeeze its juice out, and thus make a balsam 
[hsiang-kao]; they then sell its dregs to the 
traders of other countries ; it thus goes through 
many hands before reaching China, and, when 
arriving here, is not so very fragrant. [4] Yu-chin 
[turmeric ?] only comes from the country of 
Chi-pin [—a country near the Persian gulf], etc., 
etc. [5] In the 9th year of the Yen-hsi period 
of Huan-ti of the Han dynasty [-=A.L). 166J the 
King of Ta-ts‘in, An-tun, sent an embassy with 
tribute from the frontier of Jih-nan [Annam]; 
during the Han period they have only once 
communicated [with China]. [6] The merchants 
of this country frequently visit Fu-nan [Siam, 
Cambodja?*] Jih-nan [Annam] and Chiao-chih 
Tung-kingJ; [7] but few of the inhabitants of these 
southern frontier states have come to Ta-ts‘in. 
[8] During the 5th year of the Huang-wu period 

• 1 The Liang-shu, quoted in Hai-kuo-Vu-chih, ch. 5, p. 1 5, says: 

‘' The country of Fu-nan lies on*^he great gulf in the west of the sea 
south of the principality of Jih-nan [Annam]/’ 
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of the reign of Sun-ch'iian [— A.D. 226] a 
merchant of Ta-ts‘in, whose name was Ts‘in-lun, 
came to Chiao-chih [Tung-kingJ; the prefect 
[t‘ai-shouJ of Chiao-chih, Wu Miao, sent him to 
Sun-ch‘tian [the Wu emperor], who asked him 
for a report on his native country and its people. 
[9] Ts‘in-hm prepared a statement, and replied, 
[to] At the time Chu-ko K‘o' chastised Tan- 
yang" and they had caught blackisli coloured 
dwarfs. When Ts‘in-lun saw them he said that in 
Ta-ts‘in tliese men are rarely seen. Sun-ch'iian 
then sent male and female dwarfs, ten of each, 
in charge of an ollicer, Liu Hsien of Hui-chi [a 
district in Chekiang], to accompany Ts‘in-lun. 
Liu Hsien died on the road, whereupon Ts'in-lun 
returned direct to his native country. 

I. 

{Wci-shu., written previous to A.D. 572, and 
embracing the period A.D. 386-556, ch. 102: 
Hsi-yii-chuan. With one c.xception, this account 
is identical wdth one contained in the Pei-shih, a 
revised history of the same dynasty.'') 

[i] The country of Ta-ts‘in is also called Li-kan. 
[2] Its capital is the city of An-tu. [3] From 
T‘iao-chih west you go by sea, making a bent, ten 
thousand li. [4] From Tai [“Ta-t‘ung fu?] it is 

1 Nephew to Chn-ko Liang, alias ILung-ming. 

3 Tan-yang==Kiarig-Tian. 

3 Cf. translations by VisdelJu in d'Herbelot, Bi 6 l. Orient, j 
IV., p. 329^ seqq., and Pauthier, De V authenticite , etc., p. 39, seqq. 
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distant 39,400 li. [5] By the side of its sea one 
comes out at what is like an arm of the sea,’ and 
that the east and the west [of the country] look 
into that arm of the sea is a natural arrangement. 
[6] Its territory amounts to six thousand li. [7] It 
lies between two seas. [8] This country is peace- 
fully governed, and human dwellings are scattered 
over it like stars. [9I The royal capital is divided 
into five cities, each five li square; its circuit is 
60 li. [10] The king resides in the middle city, 
[ii] In the city [“each city of the four,” — Visdelouj 
there are established eight high officials [chen] to 
rule over the four quarters [of the country] ; but 
in the royal city there are also established eight 
high officials who divide among themselves the 
government over the four cities. [12] When 
government matters are deliberated upon, and if 
in the four quarters [of the country] there are 
cases not decided, the high officials of the four 

1 P'o-hai W 13'1 ^ ^ K'ani;-Hsi cove or 

small inlel,” also “a large estuary,” Williams, r. hiai (f^f) p. 187). 
Visdc'lou ’tninslates us follows: 'vKllo [la Villo Royale] esr a i.ooo 
licues de distance ct h ['Occident du Royauino de 'Ihuio-chi (c est 
pout-ctre I’E^ijiptc), un golphe de la Mer ciitre deux. Kile est eloignee 
de 3,940 licues de Tai (Ville Chinoise), Cc golphe de Mer s’etend 
au cote du Tacln de la mcme nuiniere que lo golphe de Mer qui est 
entre la Chine et la Corecg et ces deux golphes .soiit a I’opposite 
I'un de Faiitre, I’lin tournc vers rOrient, I’autre vers rOccident ; 
ce qui, sans doutc, est un ett'et raisonne de la nature." A careful 
comparison with the Chinese text will sho\v that Visdelou .s transla- 
tion docs not represent what the ('hinese author wi.shes to say. 
However, even if he were correct in assuming that ‘'/rfv; gulfs’* were 
.spoken the one running east a'hcl the other west, this could only 
be interpreted as applying to the gulfs of Suez and of Akulwh. 
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cities hold a council at the king’s place. [13] After 
the king has sanctioned their decision it is put 
into force. [14] Once in three years the king 
goes out to convince himself of the morality of 
the people. [15] If anyone has suffered an 
injustice he states his complaint to the king who, 
in minor cases, will censure, but in important 
cases, will dismiss the country official [responsible 
for it], appointing a worthier man in his stead. 
[16] The inhabitants are upright and tall; their 
mode of dressing, their carriages and flags, resem- 
ble those of the Chinese, whence other foreign 
nations call them Ta-ts‘in. [17] The country 
produces all kinds of grain, the mulberry tree and 
hemp. The inhabitants busy themselves with silk- 
worms and fields. [18] There is abundance of 
ch‘iu-lin [a kind of jadestone]; lang-kan [a kind 
of coral]; shen-kuei [a kind of tortoise or its 
shell] ; white horses ; chu-lieh [lit. red bristles 
~a gem?]; ming-chu [shining pearls]; yeh-kuang- 
pi [the jewel that shines at night], [19] South-east 
you go to Chiao-chih [Tung-king], There' is also 
connection by water with the principalities of Yi- 
chou [Yiinnan] and Yung-ch‘ang [near Bhamo]. 

[20] Many rare objects come from this country. 

[21] In the west of the water of the sea west of 
Ta-ts‘in there is a river; the river flows south- 
west; west of the river there are the Nan-pei-shan 
[north and south hills]; west of the hills there is 
the Red Water; west [©f this] is the Pai-yii-shan 
[White Jade Hill]; west of the Jade Hill is the 
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Hsi-wang-mu-shan [Hill of the Western King’s 
Mother], where a temple is made of jadestone. 
[22] It is said that from the western boundary of 
An-hsi [Parthia], following the crooked shape of 
the sea [coast], you can also go to Ta-ts‘in, over 
40,000 li.' [23] Although in that country sun and 
moon, and the constellations, are quite the same 
as in China, former historians say that going a 
hundred li west of T‘iao-chih you come to the 
place where the sun sets ; this is far from being 
true. 


K. 

{Chiu-fang--shu, written towards the middle 
of the loth century A.D. and embracing the 
period A.D. 618-906, ch. 198']. 

[i] The country of Fu-iin, also called Ta-ts‘in, 
lies above the western sea. [2] In ilie south- 
east it borders on Po-ssii [Persia]. [3J Its 
territory amounts to over 10,000 li, [4] Of cities 
there are four hundred. [5] Inhabited places 
are close together. [6] The eaves, pillars, and 
window-bars of their palaces are frequently made 
wnth crystal and opaque glass. [7] There are 
twelve honourable ministers who conjointly re- 

*' E8 ssii-wan-ytMi. These words appear as j© 

hui-wan-y(i-li, in the text of the Pei-shih, meuning ‘'bending around 
over ten thousand li ” [cf. P 143, which is certainly by far the better 
tradition. Ma-tuandin, who has cither had both texts, or the authority 
from which they are both derived, before him, and who apparently 
copies this passage, also gave the«preference to hui. See Q 64. 

^ Cf. translation by Pauthier, De V AiUhmticitCj etc,, p. 42, seqq. 
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gulate government matters. [8] They ordinarily 
let a man take a bag and follow the king’s carriage. 
When the people have a complaint they throw a 
written statement into the bag. When the king 
comes back to the palace he decides between 
right and wrong. [9] Their kings are not per- 
manent rulers, but they select men of merit. 

[10] If an extraordinary calamity visits the country, 
or if wind and rain come at the wrong time, he 
is deposed and another man is put in his stead. 

[11] The king’s cap is shaped like a bird raising 
its wings ; its trimmings are beset with precious 
pearls; he wears silk-embroidered clothing, with- 
out a lapel in front. [12] He sits on a throne 
with golden ornaments. [13] He has a bird like 
a goose ; its feathers are green, and it always sits 
on a cushion by the side of the king.' Whenever 
anything poisonous has been put into the king’s 
meals, the bird wall crow. [14] The walls of their 
capital are built of stone [granite, not brick] and 
are of enormous height. [15] The city contains 
in all over 100,000 households.'^ [16] In the south 

^ What may have induced l^authier to translate: “ it rcste toujours 
aux cotes du roi, et choisit quelqucfois pour siege le sommet de la 
tece du prince V 

" ^ hu - households, to be distinguished from P K/ou, mouths ” 
or individuals. I'ho number of households may have to be multiplied 
by 5 or 6 in order to oV)tain the number of inhabitants, if we may be 
safe in apjdying to this case the average number of individuals forming 
a household in Ohina during the "i'^ang dynasty. The consii.s taken for 
fiscal purposes in A.D. 740 fixes the population of China at 8,412,^171 
households witli 48,142,609 individuals. This yields an avenige of 5*6 
members to each household. ch. 37, Chih 37, p. 2 ; 

cf. Sacharoff, Historischc Uehersicht der Bctmlkerungs- Verhdli?iis‘se 
China* s, in Arbtziten der Russ, Gesan^lschaft, German version by Abel, 

Vol. II, p. 152-) 
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it faces the great sea. [17] In the east of the 
city there is a large gate ; its height is over twenty 
chang [—over 235 feet]; it is beset with yellow 
gold * from top to bottom, and shines at a distance 
of several li. [i8] Coming from outside to the 
royal residence there are three large gates beset 
with all kinds of rare’and precious stones. [19] On 
the upper floor of the second gate they have 
suspended a ktrge golden scale, twelve golden 
balls are suspended from the scale-stick by which 
the twelve hours of the day are shown. A human 
figure has been made all of gold of the size of a 
man standing upright, on whose side, whenever an 
hour has come, one of the golden balls will drop, the 
dingling sound of which makes known the divisions 
of the day without the slightest mistake. [20] In 
the palaces, pillars are made of se-se ^))‘ the 
floors of yellow gold,'"* the leaves of folding doors 
of ivory, beams of fragrant wood. [21] They 
have no tiles, but powdered plaster is rammed 
down into a floor above the house. [22] This floor 

^ 6W note to K 30 . 

3 In Japanese Shit.su-shit.su. According to the Japnneso com- 
mentator of the Ono Ranzan, ‘‘a bluish variety of 

Ho-seki (==]\io-shih, ft 5 ) or precious stones.’' Geer Is, 

Pro(hdts tie hi Nalure Japonade el Chmoi^ie, Vol. W, p. 361. 

“ Yellow gold," huang-chin ^ lit. “ the yellow metal." This' 
mav be real gold, which metal, in opposition to pai-chin “the 

white metal "—silver, and "the red metal copper, is often so 

called. See Ko-chlh-c/iiiig~yihin, ch. 34, p. i. I.Uit I am inclined to 
believe that here a kind of bronze is meant, perhaps the yellow 
bronze called by the Japanese O-fo-kin 3 ^ ^ (“bronze jaune"; 

Geerts, Lc., Vol. II, p. 486). 
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is perfectly firm and of glossy appearance like jade- 
stone. When, during the height of summer, the 
inhabitants are oppressed by heat, they lead water 
up and make it flow over the platform, spreading 
it all over the roof by a secret contrivance so that 
one secs and knows not how it is done, but simply 
hears the noise of a well on ‘ the roof; suddenly 
you see streams of water rushing down from the 
four eaves like a cataract; the draught caused 
thereby produces a cooling wind, which is due to 
this skilful contrivance. [23] It is customary for 
men to have their hair cut and wear robes leaving 
the right arm bare. [24] Women have no lapels 
on their dresses, they wear turbans of embroidered 
cloth. L25] The possession of a great fortune 
confers superior rank on its owner. [26] There are 
lambs which grow in the ground ; the inhabitants 
wait till they are about to sprout, and then screen 
them off by building walls to prevent the beasts 
which are at large outside from eating them up. The 
navel of these lambs is connected with the ground; 
when it is forcibly cut the animal will die, but after 
the people have fixed the buds themselves, they 
frighten them by the steps of horses or the beating 
of drums, when the lambs will yield a sound of 
alarm, and the navel will be detached, and then 
the animal may be taken off [separated from ?] the 
water-plant.' [27] The inhabitants are in the 

1 An almost identical account regarding the '' water-sheep is 
quoted from the HoU’Wei'shu in the Yuan-chien4ci-han^ 

ch. 238, p. 20. 
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habit oi cutting their hair and [28] wearing embroi- 
dered clothing ; [29] they drive in small carriages 
with white canopies ; [30] when going in or 

out they beat drums and hoist flags, banners, and 
pennants. [31] The country contains much gold, 
silver, and rare gems. [32] There is the Yeh- 
kuang-pi [the jewel that shines at night] ; the 
ming-yueh-chu [the moon-shine pearl] ; the 
hsieh-chi-hsi [the chicken-frightening rhinoceros]; 
large conches; the che-ch'ii [mother-o'-pearl ?]; 
cornelian stones ; the k‘ung-ts‘ui' ; corals ; amber; 
and all the valuable curiosities of the West are 
exported from this country. [33] The emperor 
Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty [A.D. 605-617] always 
wished to open intercourse with Fu-lin, but did 
not succeed. [34] In the 17th year of the 
period Cheng-kuan [~A.D. 643], the king 

of Fu-lin Po-to-li sent an embassy oflering 
red glass, lit-chin-ching [green gold gem, or, 
gold dust ? Visdelou ; des pierre lazuli vertes, 
peut-etre des emeraudes], and other articles. 
T‘ai-t.sung [the then ruling emperor] favoured 
them with a message under his imperial seal and 
graciously granted presents of silk. [35] Since 
the Ta-shih [Arabs] had conquered these countries 
they sent their commander-in-chief, Mo-i, to besiege 
their capital city; by means of an agreement'’ 
thev obtained friendlv relations, and asked to be 

, ^ Lit., king-fishers’ feathers ; probably Jadcitc. Sei^ note to G. 3. 

^ Regarding Pauthicr’s and Bretschneider’s mistranslation of this 
passage see Phillips, in the China jReviezv, Vol. VII., p. 4I2. 
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allowed to pay every year tribute of gold and 
silk ; in the sequel they became subject to 
Ta-shih [Arabia]. [36] In the 2nd year of the 
period Ch‘ien-f^ng [t=:A.D. 667] they sent an 
embassy oflfering Ti-yeh-ka. [37] In the first year 
of the period Ta-tsu [=A.D. 701] they again 
sent an embassy to our court. [38] In the first 
month of the 7th year of the period K'ai-yiian 
[==A.D. 719] their lord sent the ta-shou-ling [an 
officer of high rank] of T‘u-huo-lo [Tokharestanj 
to offer lions and ling-yang [antelopes], two of 
each. [39] A few months after, he further sent 
ta-tS-sfing [priests of great virtue— Nest orian 
priests?] to our court with tribute. 

L. 

(^Hsin-t'-ang-shii^ written during the middle of 
the iith century, its preface being dated 
A.D. 1060, ch. 22 1 ‘.) 

[I] Fu-lin is the ancient Ta-ts‘in. [2] It lies 
above the western sea. [3] Some call it Hai-hsi- 
kuo [z>., country on the west of the sea]. [4] It 
is 40,000 li distant from our capital [5] and 
lies in the west of Chan“; north you go straight 
to the Ko-sa tribe of Tn-ch'iieh. [6] In the west it 
borders on the sea-coast with the city of Ch'ilvsan 

y Cf. translation by Visdelou, 1 . o., p. 394 scqq, 

Chan old sound Shem or Shim s,ee T^ang-yin 

24, p. 3.) which, in the account of Ta-shih, is said to be in 
the west of Ta-shih (z>., the Khllif empire). I presume that by 
Chan or Shem, Syria Proper is meant. See Q 41 and R 24. 
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[7] In the south-east it borders on Po*ssu 
[Persia.] [8] Its territory amounts to 10,000 U; 
[9] of cities there are four hundred ; [10] of 
soldiers a million, [n] Ten li make one t'ing ; 
three t'ing make one chih. [12] Of subjected 
small countries there are several times ten. 
[13] Those which afe known by name are called 
Tse-san and Lii-fen; Tse-san is direct north-east, 
but we cannot obtain the number of li of its road ; 
in the east, by sea 2,000 li, you come to the 
Lti-fen country. [14] The capital [of Fu-lin] 
is built of [granite] stone ; [15] the city is 

eighty li broad; [16] the east gate is twenty 
chang [=235 feet] high and chased with yellow 
gold.' [17] The royal palace has three portals 
which are beset with precious stones. [18] In the 
middle portal there is a large golden scale ; a man 
made all of gold, standing. On the yard of that 
scale there are hanging twelve little balls, one of 
which will fall down whenever an hour is com- 
pleted. [19] In making the pillars of palaces 
they use s6-s6 [see K 20], and in making the king- 
posts of their roofs they use rock crystal and 
opaque glass ; in making floors they use beams of 
fragrant wood and yellow gold ; the leaves of their 
folding doors are of ivory. [20] Twelve honoured 
ministers have joint charge of the government. 
[21] When the king goes out, a man follows him 

. > See note to K 20. K'ou (|P), chased, according to the Japanese 

Cyclopedia " ciselures en difKrente metaux see Geerts, lx., Vol. II., 
p. 487. 
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with a bag, and whatever complaints there may 
be are thrown into the bag; on returning he 
examines into right and wrong. [22] When the 
country is visited by an extraordinary calamity, the 
king is deposed and a worthier man is placed in 
his position. [23] The king’s official cap is like 
the wings of a bird, and pearls*are sewn on it ; his 
garments are of embroidered silk, but there is no 
lapel in front. [24] He sits on a couch with 
golden ornaments ; at his side there is a bird like 
a goose, with green feathers; when his majesty 
eats anything poisonous it will crow. [25] There 
are no roofs made of earthen tiles ; but the roofs 
are overlaid with white stones, hard and shining 
like jadestone. [26] During the height of summer 
heat, water is laid up and made to flow down from 
the top, the draught [thereby caused] producing 
wind. [27] The men there cut their hair; [28] they 
wear embroidered clothing in the shape of a gown 
that leaves the right arm bare. [29] They ride 
in heavy and light carriages and carts covered 
with white canopies. [30] When going out or 
coming back they hoist flags and beat drums. 

[31] Married women wear embroidered tiaras. 

[32] The millionaires of the country are the 
official aristocracy. The inhabitants enjoy wine 
and have a fancy for dry cakes. [33] There 
are amongst them many jugglers who can issue 
fire from their faces, produce rivers and lakes from 
their hands, and banners apd tufts of feathers froni 
their mouths, and who, raising their feet, drop 
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pearls and jadestones. [34] They have clever 
physicians "who, by opening the brain and extracting 
worms, can cure mii-shfing [a sort of blindness]. 
[35] country contains much gold and silver; 
the jewel that shines at night and the moon-shine 
pearl; large conches; che-ch'ii [mother-o’Tpearl?]; 
cornelian stones; mu-nan;' “king-fishers’ feathers,”® 
and amber. [36] They weave the hair of the water- 
sheep [shui-yang] into cloth which is called Hai- 
hsi-pu [cloth from the west of the sea]. [37] In 
the sea there are coral islands. The fishers sit in 
large boats and let iron [wire] nets into the water 
down to the corals. When the corals first grow 
from the rocks they are white like mushrooms ; 
after a year they turn vellow; after three years 
they turn red. Then the branches begin to 
intertwine, liaving grown to a height of 3 to 4 chih 
[up to say 5 feet]. The iron being cast, the coral 
roots get entangled in the net, when the men on 
board have to turn round in order to take them 

I Mnd ()l jiciirl. The "‘I’Ucn 

about thu time when this name must have become known (A.D. 658, 
Si’e Wylie, p. 192), quotetl in the Yuan-chiai'lei-htut, oh. 364, p. 12, 
identifies it with pi-clni ^ (jade pcari). I do not know on what 
authority Visdelou (d’Horbdot, I V, p, z}.oo) explains it as “ une sortc 
de parfuin, tpii decoule du boo dc certains oiseaux on il s’arnasse.’* 
The pearl, it is true, is said to owe its jadelike colour to the saliva 
of a bird (Q 24), but 1 can lind no allu.sion to its bein.n a balsam. 
I'iie Mu-nan is called a pao-shi!i ol' yellowish colour by the 

Chinese and Japanese authorities tpioled in Geerts, 1 . c., Vol. 11 , 
PP* 359 361- 

Probably a bluish stone so citllcd from its resemblance in colour 
to the kinii-fishcr. Sec note to G 3- 
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out. If they miss their time in fishing for it, the 
coral will decay. [38J On the western sea there are 
markets where the traders do not see one another, the 
price being [deposited] by the side of the merchan- 
dise ; they are called “spirit markets.” [39] There is 
a quadruped called Ts'ung ; it has the size of a dog, 
is fierce and repulsive, and strong. [40] In a 
northern district there is a sheep that grows out of 
the ground ; its navel is attached to the ground, 
and if it is cut the animal will die. The inhabi- 
tants will frighten them by the steps of horses or 
by beating drums. The navel being thus de- 
tached, they are taken off the water plants ; they 
don’t make flocks. [41] During the 17th year 
of ChSng-kuan [~A.D. 643] the king Po-to-li 
sent an embassy offering red glass and lii- 
chin-ching [green gold gem, green gold dust or 
sand?], and a cabinet order was issued as an 
acknowledgment. [42] When the Ta-shib [Arabs] 
usurped power [over these countries], they sent 
their general, Mo-i, to reduce them to order. 
[43] Fu-lin obtained peace by an agreement, but 
in the sequel became subject to Ta-shih. [44] From 
the period Ch‘ien-feng [A.D. 666-668] till the 
period Ta-tsu [A.D. 701] they have repeatedly 
offered tribute to the Chinese court. [45] In the 
7th year of the K'ai-yiian period [=-A.D. 719] 
they offered through the ta-yu [a high official] of 
T‘u-huo-lo [Tokharestan] lions and ling-yang 
[antelopes]. [46] Crossing the desert in the 
south-west of Fu-lin, at a distance of 2,000 li. 
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there are two countries called Mo-lin and Lao-p‘o- 
sa. [47] Their inhabitants are black and of a 
violent disposition. [48] The country is malarious 
and has no vegetation. [49] They feed their 
horses on dried fish, and live themselves on hu- 
mang; hu-mang is the Persian date [Phoenix 
dactylifera, according to Bretschneider]. [50] 
They are not ashamed to have most frequent 
illicit intercourse with savages ; they call this 
“establishing the I’elation between lord and sub- 
ject.” [51] On one of seven days they refrain 
from doing business, and carouse all night. 

M. 

[Extract from columns 12 and 13 of the 
Nestorian stone inscription.*] 

[l] According to the Hsi-yii-t‘'u~chi and the 
historical records of the Han and Wei dynasties, 
the country of Ta-ts‘in begins in the south at the 
Coral Sea, and extends in the north to the Chung- 
pau-shan [hills of precious stone.s]; it looks in 
the west to “the region of tlic immortals” and 
“the flowery groves”; in the east it bounds on “the 
long winds” and “the weak water.” [2] This 
country produces fire-proof cloth ; the life-restoring 
incense; the ming-yueh-chu [moon-shine pearl]; 

1 Cf. translation.^ l>y ] 3 oyin in Kirclier, Pyodro}nus CopluH and 
Chititt Illufitralii (in Latin : reprinted Cnin. Repos,, XI V". 202); Visdeiou 
in d’Hcrbclot, Bibl. Orient., IV, p. 375 (in French); K. C. liridgman in 
Chin. Repos,, L c, (Engli.sh); A. Wylie, y. Am. Or. Soe,, V, p, 2S0 
(English); Pauthier, rimeriplion Syro-Chinoisc, etc. (Latin and 
French); Hue, le Christianisme en Chine, Vol. p. 52 (French); and 
others. 
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and the yeh-kuang-pi [jewel that shines at night. 
[3] Robberies are unknown there, and the people 
enjoy peace and happiness. [4] Only the king 
[" luminous ’’== Christian] religion is practised; only 
virtuous rulers occupy the throne. [5] This country 
is vast in extent ; its literature is flourishing. 


N. 

\_Sung-shih, written during the 13th or 14th 
century, and comprising the period A.D. 960-1279, 
ch. 490.] 

[I] The country of Fn-lin. South-east of it 
you go to Mieh-li-sha ; north you go to the 
sea ; both forty days’ journey ; west you go 
to the sea, thirty days' journey ; in the east, 
starting from western Ta-shih, you come to 
Yii-tien [Klioten], Hui-ho and Ch‘ing-t‘ang, 
and finally reach China. [2] They have dur- 
ing former dynasties not sent tribute to our 
court. [3] During the tenth month of the 
4th year of the period Yuan-feng November, 
A.D. 1081], their king, Mieh-li-i-ling-kai-sa,' first 
sent the ta-shou-ling fa high official] Ni-ssii- 
tu-ling-ssu-raeng-p‘an [Nestouri Ssu-meng-p'an,= - 
Simon P‘an ?] to offer as tribute saddled horses, 
sword-blades, and real pearls. [4] He said : ‘the 
climate of this country is very cold ; [5] houses 

* Brctschnoider, Arabs, etc., p. 25, reads Mieb-li -^//tzding-kai-sa. 
But I have no doubt that the syllables Mi eh -li-. »?//</, instead oi* Mieh-li-/., 
have been copied into this name, ijy an oversight, from the first 
paragraph in this account, where the former name occurs. 
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there have no tiles ; [6] the products are gold, 
silver, pearls, western silk cloth, cows, sheep, horses, 
camels with single humps, pears, almonds, dates, 
pa-lan,’ millet, and wheat. [7] They make wine 
from grapes ; [8] their musical instruments are 
the lute [k‘ung-hou : the “flat lute,” Dennys, 
“ Notes on Chinese Instruments of Music,” 
N.-Ch. B. R. Asiat. Soc., Vol. VIII., p. 112], 
the hu-ch'in [the “tea-pot-shaped lute”; Ma Tuan- 
lin, Q 84, has hu-ch‘in the “ foreign lute,” 

which is apparently a good conjecture]; the hsiao- 
pi-li [a kind of flageolet, s. Dennys, p. 1 10], and the 
p‘ien-ku [“side drum”?] [9] The king dresses 
in red and yellow robes, and wears a turban of 
silken cloth interwoven with gold thread. [10] In 
the 3rd month every year he goes to the temple 
of Fou,'' to sit on a red couch [palankin?] which 
he gets the people to lift, [ii] His honoured 
servants [ministers, courtiers, priests?] are dressed 
like the king, but wear blue, green, purple, white 
mottled, red, yellow, or brown stuff, wear turbans 
and x'ide on horseback. [12] The towns and the 
country districts are each under the jurisdiction 
of a shou-ling [chief, sheik?] [13] Twice a 

1 A kind of dates, Greek f^dXavosi (?), Herod, 1., 193 ; or 
acorn^, chestnuts (.^); see Hehii, Kidlurpflayizen und Jlausthiere ^ 3te 
Aufl., p. 342, seqq. /^aA-avos'^cliestnut). Chinese dictionaries 

contain no clue as to the meaning of tins term. 

Fou-shih, lit. ‘^Temple of Buddha.’' Fou here clcarlv” 
means either the Alahommedan Buddha (Mahommed) or the founder 
of the Christian religion ; in other* places the Koran is described as 
'ft i@ Fou-ching, the '‘Mahommedan Canon.” 
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year, during the summer and autumn, they must 
oflfer money and cloth [chin-ku-poj. [14] In their 
criminal decisions they distinguish between great 
and small offences. Light offences are punished 
by several tens of blows with the bamboo ; heavy 
offences with up to 200 blows ; capital punishment 
is administered by putting * the culprit into a 
feather bag which is thrown into the sea. 
[15] They are not bent on making war to 
neighbouring countries, and in the case of small 
difficulties try to settle matters by correspondence ; 
but when important interests are at stake they will 
also send out an army. [16] They cast gold 
and silver coins, without holes, however ; on the 
pile they cut the words Mi-le-fou [Melek Fat ?] 
which is a king’s name. The people are forbidden 
to counterfeit the coin. [17] During the 6th year 
of Yiian-yu [=A.D. 1091] they sent two embassies, 
and their king was presented, by imperial order, 
with 200 pieces of cloth, pairs of white gold vases, 
and clothing with gold bound in a girdle. (?) 

o. 

[Ming-shih, concluded in A.D. 1724, and 
embracing the period A.D. 1368-1643, ch. 326.') 

[i] Fu-lin is the same as Ta-ts‘in of the Han 
period. [2] It first communicated with China at 
the time of the emperor Huan-ti [A.D. 147-168]. 
[3] During the Chin and Wei dynasties it was also 
called Ta-ts‘in, and tribpte was sent to China. 


' Cf. translation by Bretschneider, Chitta Review, IV,, p. 390. 
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[4] During the T‘ang dynasty it was called Fu-lin. 

[5] During the Sung it was still so called, and they 

sent also tribute several times ; yet the Sung-shih 
says that during former dynasties they have sent 
no tribute to our court [See N, 2], which throws 
doubt on its identity with Ta-ts‘in. [6] At the 
close of the Yuan dynasty [A.D. 1278-1368] 

a native of this country, named Nieh-ku-lun,* 
came to China for trading purposes. [7] When, 
after the fall of the Yiian, he was not able to 
return, the emperor T‘ai-tsu, who had heard of 
this, commanded him to, his pre.sence in the 
eighth month of the 4th year of Hung-wu 
[—September 1371] and gave orders that an 
official letter be placed into his hands for trans- 
mission to his king, [8] which read as follows : 
“ Since the Sung dynasty had lost the throne and 
Heaven had cut off their sacrifice, the Yiian 
[Mongol] dynasty had risen from the desert to 
enter and rule over China for more than a 
hundref;! years, when Heaven, wearied of their 

^ Pope John XXII appointed Nicolaus de Bentra to succeed John 
de Monte Corvino as Archbishop of Cambalu, that is, Peking, in the 
year 1333; and also sent letters to the emperor of the Tartars, who 
was then the sovereign of China," Mosheim, EidesiasHcal History^ 
translated by James Murdock, Vol. II, p. 359 ; cf, Remiisat, Nouv. 
Ml'L *Asiat., Vol. II, p. 198. Bretschneider, Arabs, etc., p. 25, 
says : “ It is possible that the Nie-ku^lun of the Chinese Annals 

is identicaV with the Monk NicoUs. The statement of the Chinese 
that Nicolas carried on commerce does not contradict tliis view. 
Perhaps he trafficked in fact, or he considered it necessary to intro- 
duce himself under the name of a merchant." I fully concur with this 


view. 
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misgovernment and debauchery, thought also fit 
to turn their fate to ruin, and the affairs of China 
were in a state of disorder for eighteen years. 
But when the nation began to arouse itself, We, 
as a simple peasant of Huai-yu, conceived the 
patriotic idea to save the people, and it pleased the 
Creator to grant that Our civil and military officers 
effected their passage across eastward to the 
left side of the River. We have then been 
engaged in war for fourteen years ; We have, in 
the west, subdued the king of Han, Ch'Sn Yu- 
liang; We have, in the east, bound the king of 
Wu, Chang Shih-ch'eng; We have, in the south, 
subdued Min and Yiieh [==Fnkien and Kuang- 
tung], and conquered Pa and Shu [==Ssu-ch‘uan]; 
We have, in the noith, established order in Yu 
and Yen [ =-Chih-li]; We have established peace 
in the Empire, and restored the old boundaries of 
Our Middle Land. We were selected by Our peo- 
ple to occupy the Imperial throne of China under 
the dynastic title of ‘the Great Ming,’ commencing 
with Our reign styled Hung-wu, of which we now 
are in the fourth year. We have sent officers to 
all the foreign kingdoms with this Manifesto except 
to you, Fu-lin, who, being separated from us by 
the western sea, have not as vet received the 
announcement. We now send a native of your 
country, Nieh-ku-lun, to hand you this Manifesto. 
Although W’e are not equal in wisdom to our 
ancient rulers whose virtue was recognised all over 
the universe. We cannot but let the world know 
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Our intention to maintain peace within the four 
seas. It is on this ground alone that We have 
issued this Manifesto.” [9J And he again ordered 
the ambassador Pu-la and others to be provided 
with credentials and presents of silk for trans- 
mission to that country, who thereafter sent an 
embassy with tribute. [10] But this embassy was, 
in the sequel, not repeated until during the Wan-li 
period [A.D. 1573-1620] a native from the great 
western ocean came to the capital who said that 
the Lord of Heaven, Ye-su, was born in |u-te-a 
[Judaea] which is identical witli the old country of 
Ta-ts‘in that this country is known in the histori- 
cal books to have existed since the creation of the 
world for the last 6,000 years ; that it is beyond 
dispute the sacred ground of history and 
the origin of all wordly affairs; that it should be 
considered as the country where the Lord of 
Heaven created the human race. [1 1] This 
account looks somewhat exaggerated and should 
not be trusted. [12] regards the abundance 
of produce and other precious articles found in this 
country, accounts will be found in former annals, 

P. 

( fVei-Zio, quoted at the end of ch. 30 of the 

t Bretschneider (C/i/tia A’t-i'ii'w, IV, p. 391) adds: '• evidc'iitly the 
view of Ricci." I quite agree to this conjecture which I would slightly 
modify by adding that Ricci’s view seems to have been very near the 
truth, Ricci’s Chinese name, Li Ma-tou ( ^4 )» lc., Li -“Ricci, 

Mattluieus, is mentioned in a subsequent account of Italy as that of 
the foreigner who arrived during the period referred to. Bret- 
Schneider, h c, 
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Sati-ktto-chih, based on various records referring 
to the period of the three kingdoms,— A.D. 220- 
264, and compiled prior to A.D. 429.) 

[i] Formerly T'iao-chih was wrongly believed 
to be in the west of Ta-ts‘in ; now its real position 
is [known to be] east. [2] Formerly it was also 
wrongly believed to be stronger than An-hsi 
[Parthia]; now it is changed into a vassal state 
said to make the western frontier of An-hsi 
[Parthia]. [3] Formerly it was, further, wrongly 
believed that the Jo-shui [weak water] was in the 
west of T'iao-chih; now the [o-shui is [believed 
to be] in the west of Ta-ts‘in. [4] Formerly 
it was wrongly believed that, going over two 
hundred days west of T'iao-chih, one came near 
the place where the sun sets ; now, one comes 
near the place where the sun sets by going west 
of Ta-ts‘in. 

[5] The country of Ta-ts‘in, also called Li-kan, 
is on the west of the great sea west of An-hsi 
[Parthia] and T'iao-chih. [6] From the cit)^ of 
An-ku, on the boundary of An-hsi [Parthia] one 
takes passage in a ship and, traversing the west of 
the sea, with favourable winds arrives in two months; 
with slow winds, the passage may last a year, and 
with no wind at all, perhaps three years. [7] This 
country is on the west of the sea whence it is 
commonly called Hai-hsi. [8] There is a river 
coming out from the west of this country, and there 
is another great sea. [p]* In the west of the sea 
there is the city of Ch'ih-san. [10] From below 
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the country one goes straight nortli to the citv of 
Wu-tan. [i i] In the south-west one further 
travels by a river which on board ship one crosses 
in one day; and again south-west one travels by a 
river which is crossed in one day.' [12] There 
are three great divisions of the country [ perhaps : 
three great cities]. [13] From the citv of An-ku 
one goes by land due north to the north of tlie sea ; 
and again one goes due west to the west of the sea; 
and again you go due south to arrive there. [14] At 
the city of VVu-ch‘ih-san, you travel by river on 
board ship one day, then make a round at sea, and 
after six days’ passage on the great sea, arrive in 
this country. 

[15] There are in the country in all over four 
hundred smaller cities; its size is several thousand li 
in all directions of the compass. [i6j The residence 
of their king lies on the banks of a river estuary 
\_lit. a river-sea]. [17] They use stone in making 
city walls. [18] In this country there are the 
trees sung [pine], po [cypress], huai [sophora?], 
tzu [a kind of euphorbia?]; bamboos, rushes, 
poplars, willows, the wu-t‘ung tree, and all kinds 
of other plants. [19] d he people are given to 
planting on the fields all kinds of grain. [20] Their 
dom.estic animals are: the horse, the donkey, the 
mule, the camel, and the mulberry silk-worm. 
[21] There are many jugglers who can issue fire 

^ The Chinese text here apparently contaiii.s what printers call 

double/’ and we may perhaps be justified in considering the second 
part of this paragraph as interpolated. 
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from their mouths, bind and release themselves, [cf. 
C 2 ] and dance on twenty balls. [22] In this coun- 
try they have no permanent rulers, but when an 
extraordinary calamity visits the country, they 
elect as king a worthier man, while discharging the 
old king, who does not even/lare to feel angry at 
this decision. [23] The people are tall, and upright 
in their dealings, like the Chinese, but wear foreign 
[hu '] dress ; they call their country another China. 
[24] They always wished to send embassies to 
China, but the An-hsi [Parthians] wanted to make 
profit out of their trade witli us, and would not 
allow them to pass their country. [25] They can 
read foreigii [hu'j books. [26] They regulate by 
law public and private matters. [27] Tlie palace 
buildings are held sacred. [28] They hoist Hags, 
beat drums, use small carriages with white 
canopies, and have postal stations like the 
Chinese. [29J Coming from An-hsi [Parthia] 
yon make a round at sea and, in the north, 
come to this country. [30] The people live 
close together. [31J Ten li make one t'ing, 
thirty li one chih. [32] They have no robbers 
and thieves ; but there are fierce tigers and lions 
that will attack travellers, and unless these go in 
caravans, they cannot pass the country. [33] .Idiey 
have several times ten small kings. [34] The 
residence of their king is over a hundred li 
in circnit. [35] They have official archives. 

^ liu, ibveign, probably applies to the nations of Western Asia. 
Cf. Neumann^ Asiat, Studien, p. 128 seqq. 
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[36] The king has five palaces, ten li apart from 
each other. The king hears the cases of one 
palace in the morning till being tired at night ; tlie 
next morning he goes to another palace ; in five 
days he has completed his round. [37] Thirty- 
six generals [chiangl always consult upon public- 
matters; if one general does not go [to the meeting] 
they do not consult. [38] When the king goes out 
he usually gets one of his suite to follow him 
with a leather bag, into which petitioners throw a 
statement of their cases ; on arrival at the palace, 
the king e.xamines into the merits of each case. 

[39] They use crystal in making the pillars of 
palaces as well as implements of all kinds. 

[40] They make bows and arrows. 

[41] The following dependent small states are 
enumerated separately, viz., the kings of Tse-san, 
Li'i-fen, Ch‘ieh-lan, Hsien-tn, SsiT-fu, and Tii-lo ; 
and of other small kingdoms there are very many; 
it is imposiible to enumerate tliem one by one. 

[42] ^'rhe country produces fine ch'ih [hemp or 
hemp cloth]. [43] They make gold and silver 
money ; one coin of gold is worth ten [of silver] 
[44] They weave fine cloth, and say they use the 
down of water-sheep in making it; it is called 
Hai-hsi-pu [cloth from the west of the sea]. In 
this country all the domestic animals come out of 
the water. Some say that they do not only use 
sheep’s w’ool, but also the bark of trees [vegetable 
fibre ?] and the silk of wild silk-worms in weaving 
cloth, and the Ch'ii-shu, the T‘a-teng, and Chi-chang 
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class of goods [serge or plush rugs?] of their looms 
are all good ; their colours are of brighter appearance 
than are the colours of those manufactured in the 
countries on the east of the sea.' [45] Further, 
they were always anxious to get Chinese silk for 
severing it in order to make hu-ling [foreign damask, 
gauze?], for which reason they frequently trade by 
sea Avith the countries of An-hsi [Parthia]. [46] The 
sea-water being bitter and unfit for drinking is the 
cause that but few travellers come to this country. 
[47] The hills in this country produce inferior jade- 
stones [tz‘u-yu-shih=haIf-precious stones?] of nine 
colours, viz., blue, carnation, yellow, white, black, 
green, crimson, red, and purple. The Chiu-.se-shih 
[nine-coloured stones] which are now found in the 
I-wu-shan belong to this category. [48] During 
the third year of Yang-chia [—A.D. 134] the king 
and minister of vSu-le [Kashgar?] presented to 
the court each a golden girdle beset with blue 
stones '" from Hai-hsi, and the Chin-hsi-yii-chiu-fu 
says : the rare stones coming from the countries 
ok Chi-pin [—Afghanistan?] and T‘iao-chih are 
inferior jadestones. 

[49] The following products are frequently found 
in Ta-ts‘in. 



» Probably the countries on the Persian Gull (Kast of the Sea) as 
opposed to 'ru'ts'in, the country on the Red Sea (^Vcst of the Sea)* 

'•2 Chhng-shih (l|j* ^). 'Phis name is now a svnonvm of hei*shih 
(M and is applied to smaltlnc or binurseniet of cobalt. (GeertV;, 
]. c., Vol. II, p. 568.) It appears, h'jwevcr, from the context that a 
more precious mineral is meant, perhaps 'lapis lazuli’ (Williams). 
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[49] z. Amber. 


a. 

Gold. 

aa. Corals. 

b. 

Silver. 

dd. Ten colours of 

c. 

Copper. 

opaque glass, viz., 

d. 

Iron. 

carnation, white, 

e. 

Lead. 

black, green, yel- 

f. Tin. 

low, blue, purple. 

g‘ 

Turtoises. 

azure, red, and 

h. 

White horses. 

red-brown. 

i. 

Red hair. * 

cc. Ch‘iu-lin 

J- 

Hsieh-chi-hsi. 

d(i. Lang-kan 

k. 

Turtoise shell. 

ee. Rock crystal 

/. 

Black’ bears. 

J". Mei-kuei [garnets?] 

m. 

Ch'ih-ch'ih. 

Realgar and orpi- 

n. 

P‘i-tu-shu. 

ment. 

0 . 

Large conches. 

/th. Five colours of Pi. 

P- 

Ch'e-ch'ii. 

it Ten kinds of Jade, 

9- 

Cornelian stones. 

viz., yellow, white. 

r. 

Southern gold. 

black, green, a 

s. 

King-fishers’ gems. 

brownish red, crim- 

t. 

Ivory. 

son, purple, gold, 

u. 

Fu-ts‘ai-yil. 

yellow, azure, and 

w. 

Ming-yueh-chu. 

a reddish yellow. ^ 

X. 

Yeh-kuang-chu. 

jj Five colours of Ch'il- 

y- 

Real white pearls. 

shu [rugs?] 


' Cr. 1 lis and Q 21 ; in these pu.ssage.s the expression "red hair’' 
or ‘*red bristles" is also preceded by the mention of white horse.s. 
It may be that the two terms belong together. 

2 hsiian m ; black, dark grey, or brown. Cf. von Strauss und 
Torney, Bezeichnung der Farberi Blau und Griiii im cliinesischen 
Alterthum," in Z, D, M. G., XXXIII, p. 502, seqq. 

^ The translation of these as of all colours is very doubtful. 
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r49] 

kk. Five colours of T‘a* 
t6ng [rugs?] 

ll. Nine colours of 
Shou-hsia t‘a-t6ng. 
mm. Gold embroideries. 
nn. Damasks of various 
colours. 

00. Chin-t‘u-pu [Gold- 
coloured cloth?] 
pp. Fei-ch‘ih-pu.' 
qq. Fa-lu-pu.’ 
rr. Fei-ch'ih-ch'ii-pu. 
w. Asbestos cloth. 


yy. Five colours T'ao- 
pu,® 

zz. Chiang-ti. 
aaa. Curtains inter- 
woven with gold. 
hhh. Five colours of 
Tou-chang. 
ccc. I-wei-rau-6rh (?) 
ddd. Storax. 
eee. Ti-ti-mi-mi-tou-na. 
fff. Pai-fu-tzu [a plant]. 
ggg. Hsiin-lu. 
hhh. YU-chin [a kind of 
Turmeric]. 


tt. 0 -lo-t^-pu. iii. Yun-chiao-hsiin, in 

till. Pa-tse-pu. all 12 kinds of 

wzo. To-tai-pu.® vegetable fragrant 

XX. Wen-s^-pu.® substances [?], 

[50] After the road from Ta-ts‘in had been per- 
formed from the north of the sea by land, another 
road was tried which followed the sea to the south 
and connected with the north of the outer bar- 
barians at the seven principalities of Chiao-chih 
[Tung-king]; and there was also a water-road 
leading through to Yi-chou and Yung-ch‘ang [in 


1 Called Fei-ch‘ih-chu-pu in a quotation of the 

corresponding passage in the YUan-chien-lei'han, cli. 366; p. 7. 

Fa-lung-pu (S SI); 

3 Lu-tai-pu (lE ihid, 

^ W6n-su-pu (S • 

® Five colours Chen-pu (tt ^)< 
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the present Yiin-nan], It is for this reason that 
curiosities come from Yung-ch'ang. 

[51] Formerly only the water-road was spoken 
of; they did not know there was an overland route. 
[53] Now the accounts of the country are as 
follows. [54] The number of inhabitants cannot 
be stated. [55] This country is the largest in the 
west of the Ts'ung-ling. [56J The number of 
small rulers established [under its supremacy] is 
very large. [57] We, therefore, record only the 
larger ones. 

[58] The king of Tse-san is subject to Ta-ts‘in. 
[59] His residence lies right in the middle of the 
sea. [60] North you go to Lii-fdn [see below 
par,agr. 62 seqq.] by water half a year, with quick 
winds a month; it is nearest to the city of An-ku in 
An-hsi [Parthia; see above paragr. 6 and 13]. 

[61] South-west you go to the capital of Ta-ts‘iu ; 
we do not know the number of li. 

[62] The king of Lii-ftn is subject to Ta-ts'in. 

[63] His residence is 2,000 li distant from the 
capital 'of Ta-ts‘in. [64] The flying bridge across 
the sea [river?] in Ta-ts‘in west of the city of Lii- 
fen is 230 li in length. [64] The road, if you cross 
the sea [river?], goes to the south-west; if you 
make a round at sea [or, on the river?], you go 
due west. 

[65] The king of Ch‘ieh-lan is subject to Ta- 
ts'in. [66] Coming from the country of Ssu-t'ao 
you go due south, cross a river, and then go due 
west to Ch'ieh-lan 3,000 li ; when the road comes 
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out in the south of the river, you go west. 

[67] Coming from Ch‘ieh-lan you go again straight 
to the country of Ssu-fu [see below paragr. 72] on 
the western river 600 li ; where the southern road 
joins [the] Ssu-fu [road] there is the country of 
Hsien-tu [jcc below paragr. 70] in the south-west, 

[68] Going due south from Cfh‘ieh-lan and Ssu-fu 
there is the “Stony Land” [///. accumulated 
stones]; in the south of the Stony Land there 
is the great sea which produces corals and real 
pearls. [69] In the north of Ch‘ieh-lan, Ssu-fu, 
Ssu-pin and A-man there is a range of hills extend- 
ing from east to west; in the east of Ta-ts‘in [i. q. 
Hai-hsi, so called from its sea, the red sea, as the 
western arm of the Great Sea] as well as of Hai- 
tung [the country on the eastern arm of the Great 
Sea, i.e.t on the Persian Gulf] there are ranges of 
hills extending from north to south. 

[70] The king of Hsien-tu is subject to Ta-ts'in. 

[71] From his residence you go 600 li north-east 
to Ssu-fu. 

[72] The king of Ssu-fu is subject to Ta-ts‘in. 

[73] From his residence you go to Yii-lo {see below 
paragr. 74 and 75] north-east 340 li, across the sea.* 

[74] Yii-lo is subject to Ta-ts‘in. [75] Its 
residence is in the north-east of Ssu-fu across* the 
river. From Yii-lo north-east you again cross a 

‘ It appears that ^‘ sea*' (hai, m) here frequently means “ river/* 
The “sea" and the “river" in paVagraphs 73 and 75 arc apparently 
the same water* 
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river to Ssu-lo ; and north-east of this you again 
cross a river. 

[76] The country of Ssii-lo is subject to An-hsi 
[Parthia] and is on the boundary of Ta-ts‘in. 

[77] In the west of Ta-ts‘in there is the water 
of the sea; west of, this is the water of a river; 
west of the river there is a large range of hills 
extending from north to south ; west of this there 
is the Ch'ih-shui [Red River]; west of the Ch‘ih- 
shui there is the White Jade Hill ; on the White 
Jade Hill there is the Hsi-wang-mu ; west of the 
Hsi-wang-mu there is the rectified Liii-sha [the 
“Flying Sands”]; west of the Liu-sha there are the 
four countries of Tu-hsia, Chien-sha, Shu-yu and 
Yiieh-chih. West of these there is the Hei-shui 
[Black or Dark River] which is reported to be the 
western terminus of the world. 

Q. 

(Ma Tuan-lin : Wcn-hsieti-t'ung-tao, ch. 330.) 

[l] ,Ta-ts‘in, also called Li-kan,’ has been first 
communicated with during the later Han dynasty. 
[2] This country, as being in the west of the 
western sea, is also called Hai-hsi-kuo [t.e., western 
sea country.] [3] Its king resides at the city of An- 
tu. ^ [4] In the palaces they use crystal in making 

1 A scholion inserted after this name says that its second part ff 
was pronounced tvith the initial chil, old sound : gu or ku, and the 
final "ft* yen, thus describing the probable ancient sound of the name 
as Liken* In the same note Ma Tluan-lin insinuates that the country* is 
identical with Li-ken of the Ch*ien-han-shu (see B 5 ; cf. Shih-chi A 5)* 
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pillars. [5] From T‘iao-chih west, crossing the 
sea, you make a crooked journey, ten thousand li. 
[6] Its distance from Ch‘ang-an [~Hsi-an-fu] is 
40,000 li. [7] This country is even and upright ; 
human dwellings are scattered [over it] like stars. 
[<S 1 Its territory amounts to a thousand li from 
east to west and from north to south. [9] It 
contains over 400 cities and several tens of small 
tributary states. [10] In the west there is the 
Great Sea. [ii] On the west of the sea there 
is the royal city of Ch‘ih-san. [12] They have 
keepers of official records and foreigners trained 
in reading their writings [perhaps: and, as regards 
waiting, they can read hu, =the writing of certain 
western or central Asiatic nations.] [13] They cut 
their hair and wear embroidered clothing. [14] They 
also have small carriages with white canopies, and 
hoist Hags, etc. [15] Every ten li make one 
t'ing; thirty li make one hou, the same as in China. 
[16] The country contains many lions who are a 
great scourge to travellers ; for unless going in 
caravans of over a hundred men and ' being 
protected by military equipment, they will be 
hurt by them. [17] Their king is not a per- 
manent one, but they want to be led by a man of 
merit. Whenever an extraordinary calamity or an 
untimely storm and rain occurs, the king is deposed 
and a new one elected, the deposed king resigning 
cheerfully. [18J The inhabitants are tall, and 
upright in their dealings, [ike the Chinese, whence 
they are called Ta-ts‘in, or Chinese. [19] Amongst 
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precious stones they have the hsieh-chi-hsi [the 
chicken-frightening rhinoceros.]’ [20] They mix 
several fragrant substances and fry their juice 
in order to make Su-ho [Stora.x]. [21] The country 
produces gold, silver, and rare precious things ; the 
jewel that shines at night, the moon-shine pearl, 
amber, opaque glass, turtoises [shen-kuei], white 
horses, red bristles (?), turtoise-shell, black bears, 
red glass, the p‘i-tu-shu [a kind of rat], large 
conches, ch'e-ch'ii,^ cornelian. [22] The 'I'shing 
[a quadruped] comes from the western sea; some are 
domesticated like dogs, but they are mostly tierce 
and nasty. [23] In the northern possessions of 
this country there is a kind of sheep which grow 
naturally out of the ground. They wait till the 
germs are about to sprout, and then protect them 
by raising walls lest the beasts at large should eat 
them. Their navels are connected with the 
ground ; if the navel is cut by force, the animal 
will die ; but if by the sound of striking some 

' Thv Pao-f/o-lzu say.s; The T‘un;”-t‘ien-hsi (Rhinoceros commu- 
nicating with Heaven) lias got a white gem. [su.speiideci] as if on a 
tassel, which will frighten away the ehickt'ns when placed in a heap 
of rice in the middle of a Hoek of these animafs, whence southet n 
people call it hsieh-chi, i.c., chickcn-frigiitening. [Cf, Vhsdclou’s note 
in d’Herbelot, Pidl. Orient., Voh IV, p. 398]. 

^ 'I'he Kuang-ya says; C'h'e-ch'ii is a .stone like jade. [Cf. Ko chik- 
diing yuan, Ch. 33, p. 16; also I 3 fi/anaier, Beiiragc zur (jcschichte der 
Edehteine und des Goldes, Wien 1868, p. 202 : “ D;is Wagennetz.'* 

Chinese Ch‘d-ch*u, or Ch'e-k/ti, may be identical with Uigur Ischeku, 
described by Klaproth as eine sehr grosse gewnndene wSeemu.schcI- 
schale, die f(ir cine Kostbarkeit gehalten wird.” Sec Abhandlung iib. 
d. Sprache \i. Schrift der Uiguren/" p. 22, in Appendix to VerzeieJums, 
etc., Paris, 1822. 
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object they are frightened, this will cause them to 
disconnect their navels, and they may be taken off the 
water-plants; they will not form flocks. [24] There 
is further the Mu-nan, a pearl of jade colour, 
originating in the coagulation of saliva in the 
mouth of a flying bird ; the natives consider it a 
precious substance.' [25] There are jugglers who 
can let fires burn on their foreheads ; make rivers 
and lakes in their hands ; r.-iise their feet and let 
pearls and precious stones drop from them ; and, 
in opening their mouths produce banners and 
tufts of feathers in abundance.'^ [26] With regard 
to the hsi-pu [fine cloth] manufactured on their 
looms, they say they use the wool of water-sheep in 
making it ; it is called hai-chung-pii. [27] They 
make all kinds of rugs [Ch'ii-sou, T‘a-t6ng, Chi- 
chang, etc.]; their colours are still more brilliant 
than are those manufactured in the countries 
on the east of the sea. [28] They always made 
profit by obtaining the thick plain silk stuffs 
of China, which they split in order to make foreign 
ling kan wen [foreign damask-ling-and’ purple 
dyed-kan-mustered goods-wen-?], and they enter- 
tained a lively trade with the foreign states 

' [According to] Ts‘ao Tzu-chien Mayers, Manual, 1 , No. 759] 
coral matches, may be mixed with ( ? c/iien 1^] the mu-nan, [Ma 
Ttian-lin’vS note. Cf. note 1 to L 35.] 

When the Emperor Wu-ti of the Former Han dynasty sent an 
embassy to An-hsi [Parthia], this country offered two jugglers from 
Li-ken with deformed eyebrows, steep noses, ruffled hair and strong 
side-curls, and four feet and fiv^ inches in length [Ma Tuan-lin's 
note]. 
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of An-hsi [Parthia] by sea. [29] About 700 or 
800 li south-west in the Chang-hai, ' you come to 
the Coral Islands. At the bottom of the water there 
are rocks and the corals grow on them. The inha- 
bitants of Ta-ts’in use large sea-going ships having 
on board nets of iron. They get a diver first to 
go down and look for corals ; if the nets can be 
let down, they drop them. When the corals first 
appear they are white, and by degrees they 
resemble sprouts, and break through. After a year 
and some time has elapsed they grow through the 
meshes of the net and change their colour into 
yellow ; they will then throw out branches and 
intertwine, having grown to a height of three 
or four ch'ih [—4 to 5 feet, Engl.], and the larger 
ones measuring over a ch‘ih [say 1 5 inches, Engl.] in 
circuit. After three years, their colour has turned 
into a beautiful carnation red. They are then again 
looked after to ascertain whether they can be 
gathered. The fishers thereupon get at the roots 
with iron pinchers and fasten the net with ropes ; 
they let the men on board turn the vessel round, 
raise the net and take it out, and return to their 
country, where the corals are polished and cut 
according to fancy. If not fished for at the proper 
time they are liable to be worm-bitten. [30] In 
this country they make gold and silver coins ; ten 

' Chang-hai— ‘Gulf,” i.e., the Ueti -Sea, the same name being 
applied to the Gulf of Tung-king; cf, M p'o-hai, which, in China, 
is applied to the Gulf of Pei-chih.li ; both terms probably mean “arm 
of the sea, gulf cf. note to I 5. 
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silver coins are worth one gold coin. [31] The 
inhabitants are just in their dealings, and in the 
trade there are not two prices. [32] Cereals are 
always cheap, and the budget is well supplied. 
[33] When the envoys of neighbouring countries 
arrive at their furthest frontier they are driven by 
post to the royal capital and, on arrival, are pre- 
sented with golden money. [34] Their king always 
wished to send envoys to China; but the An-hsi 
[Parthians] wished to carry on trade with them in 
Chinese silks, and this is the cause of their having 
been shut olF from direct communication. [35'] It 
was, further, hard to cross the great sea, travelling 
merchants taking three years’ provisions on board to 
make this passage, whence the number of travellers 
was but small. [36] In the beginning of the Yiian- 
chia period of the emperor Huan-ti [A.D. 15 1- 
153], the king of Ta-ts‘in, An-tun, sent envoys 
who offered ivory, rhinoceros’ horns, and turtoise- 
shell, from the boundary of Jib-nan [Annamj; this 
was the first time they communicated with us. 
Their tribute contained no precious stones what- 
ever, which fact makes us suspect that the messen- 
gers kept them back. During the Ta-k‘ang period 
of the emperor Wu-ti of the Chin dynasty 
[Ta-k‘ang — T‘ai-k‘ang, A.D. 280-290] their king 
sent envoys with tribute. [37] Some say that in 
the west of this country there is the Jo-shui [weak 
water] and the Liu-sha [flying sands] near the 
residence of the Hsi-\yang-mu [western king's 
mother], not far from the place where the sun sets. 
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(Ma Tuan-lin’s text is here interrupted by the 
following note~38 to 6i inch) : 

[38] The Wai-kuo-t'u [map of foreign countries] 
says: [39] From Yung-ch‘6n north there is a 
country called Ta-ts‘in. [40] These people are of 
great size ; they measure five or six ch‘ih in 
height.* [41] The Kuei-huan-hsing-ching-cht^ 
says : The Fu-lin country is in the west of Chan 
fold sound : Sham], separated by hills several 
thousand li; it is also called Ta-ts‘in. [42] Its 
inhabitants have red and white faces. [43] Men 
wear plain clothes, but women wear silk stuffs 
beset with pearls. [44] They have many clever 
weavers of silk. [45] Prisoners are kept in the 
frontier states till death without their beirtg 
brought back to their home. [46] In the manu- 
facture of glass they are not equalled by any 
nation of the world. L47J The royal city is eighty 
li square ; the country in all directions measures 
several thousand li. [48] 'fheir army consists of 
about a million men. [49] They have constantly 
to provide against the la-shih [Arabs]. [50] On 
the west the country bounds on the western 
sea ; on the south, on the southern sea ; in the 
north it connects with K‘o-sa T'u-ch'iieh [the 
Khozar Turks]. [5f] In the western sea there 

I Shen-chang wu liu di'ih \ R)- or si.-c (:b'ih,= 

6 to 7 feet, would give a reasonable sense ; I have, therefore, ventured 
to translate as above rather than literally : their bodies are a chang 
C^) and five or six chhh [in size]". 

» See note to R 24. 
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is a market where a silent agreement exists 
between buyer and seller that, if the one is 
coming the other will go, and vice versd; the 
seller will first spread out his goods, and the 
purchaser will afterwards produce their equivalents, 
which have to wait by the side of the articles to 
be sold till received by the seller, after which the 
purchase may be taken delivery of. They call this 
a spirit market. [52] There is also a report that in 
the west there is the country of women [Amazons] 
who, being affected by the influence of water, 
give birth to children [perhaps : who are born out 
of water\]. [53] It is further said: the country of 
Mo-lin is on the south-west of the country of 
Yang-sa-lo; crossing the great dessert 2,000 li 
you come to this country. [54] Its inhabitants are 
black and of ferocious manners. [55] Cereals are 
scarce, and there is no vegetation in the way of 
shrubs and trees ; horses are fed on dried fish ; men 
eat hu-mang, that is, the Persian date. [56] The 
country is very malarious. [57] The hill tribes 
which one has to pass in pursuing the overland 
road of these countries, are of the same race. 
[58] Of religions there are several kinds : there 
is the Ta-shih, the Ta-ts‘in, and the Hsun-hstin 
religion. [59] The Hsun-hsun have most fre- 
quent illicit intercourse with barbarians; while 

i The former seems to be the orthodox rendering. In the New 
Testament (Hongkong, London Mission, 1869) the words: to yap §v 
avry cV TTVciJ/xaTas amv ayCov (Matthew, I, 20) have 

been rendered 
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eating they do not speak. [60] Those who belong 
to the religion of Ta-shih have a rule by which 
brothers, children and other relatives mav be 
impeached for crime without implicating their 
kin, even if the crime be brought home to 
them. They do not eat the flesh of pigs, dogs, 
donkeys, and horses ; they do not prostrate [or kneel 
down] before the king, nor before father or mother, 
to show their veneration ; they do not believe in 
spirits, and sacrifice to heaven alone. Every 
seventh day is a holiday, when they will refrain 
from trade, and not go in or out, but drink 
wine and yield to dissipation till the day is finished. 
[6ij The Ta-ts‘in are good physicians in eye- 
diseases and diarrhoea, whether by looking to 
matters before the disease has broken out 
[I'.if., whether by the prophylactic method], or 
whether by extracting worms from the brain 
[trepanning]. 


[62] In the south-east of this country you go 
to Chiao-chih [Tung-kingj; there is also a 
water-road communicating with the I-chou and 
Yung-ch‘ang principalities [both in the present 
Ytin-nan]. Many rare things come from there. 
[63] It is said that in the west of Ta-tsfin there is 
the water of a sea; west of the [sea] water there 
is a river ; the river flows south-west ; west of the 
river there are hills extending from south to 
north; west of the hills there is the Red Water; 
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west of this is the White Jade Hill ; west of the 
Jade Hill is the Hill of the Hsi-wang-mu [western 
king’s mother] who lives in a temple built of 
jadestone. [64] Coming from the western boundary 
of An-hsi [Parthia], following the crooked shape 
of the sea, you also come to Ta-ts‘in, bending round 
over 10,000 li. [65] Although in that country 
the sun, the moon, and the constellations appear 
not different from what they are in China, former 
historians say that in the west of T‘iao-chih you go 
a hundred' li to the place where the sun sets; this 
is far from being true. [66] In the 17th year of 
Ch6ng-kuan of the T'ang dynasty [=;A.D. 643] 
the king of Fu-lin, Po-to-li,'' sent envoys offering 
red glass and green gold ching [stones, gems, 
dust?], and a cabinet order was issued as an 
acknowledgement. [67] The Ta-shih [Arabs] 
waged war against the country which in the sequel 
became subject to them. [68] Between the 
periods Ch‘ien-feng and Ta-tsu [A.D. 666-701] 
they repeated their court offerings. [69] In the 
7th year of K'ai-yiian [A.D. 719] they offered 
through the ta-yu [a high oflicialj of T‘u-huo-lo 
[Tokharestan] lions and ling-yang [antelopes], 

• My edition of Ma Tuan-lin [d.d. A.D. 1524J has ^ pci, north, 
instead of "0 pai, hundred. This is apparently either a misprint or a 
blunder of the author's, as the Wei-shu, where this passage occurs, has 
pai. Sec I 23. I have made the correction and translated accordingly. 

2 Our author, in a two-column note added here, quotes the 
Hsin-tang-ihu to say that Fu-lin is identical with the ancient Ta-ts‘in 
Cf. Li. The Chiu-tang-shu (K l) contains the same remark. This 
shows that Tuan-lin prefers the former as an authority. 
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[70] The Dwarfs. These are in the south of 
Ta-ts‘in. They are scarcely three ch'ih [say 4 feet, 
Engl.] large. When they work in the fields they 
are afraid of being devotired by cranes. When- 
ever Ta-ts‘in has rendered them any assistance, 
the Dw'iirfs give them all tliey can afford in the 
way of precious stones to show their gratitude. 

[71] The Hsiian-chHi. Their country contains 
many “birds of nine colours,” with blue pecks, 
green necks, red-brown wings, red breasts, pur- 
ple crests, vermilion feet, jade-coloured bodies, 
yellowish backs, and blackish tails. Another name 
of this animal is “bird of nine tails,” or chin-f^ng 
[the brocaded phueiiLv]. Those which have more 
blue than red on them are called Hsiu-luan 
[embroidered argus pheasant]. These birds 
usually come from the west of the Jo-shui [weak 
water]. Some say that it is the bird of the 
Hsi-wang-mu [western king’s mother]. The coins 
of the country are the same as those of the country 
of San-t‘ung. 

[72] The San-t‘ung arc a thousand li south-west 
of Hsiian-ch'u. The inhabitants have three ching- 
chii [clear pearls~eyes?j, and sometimes four 
tongues by means of which they may produce one 
kind of sound and speak one language. They 
trade in plantains, also in rhinoceros’ horns and 
ivory ; ' they make golden coins on which they 
imitate the king’s, also the queen’s face [with the 

1 I am not very clear about this and the follcnAung passage. 
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king’s together?]; if the husband is changed, they 
use the king's face ; if the king dies, they re-melt 
the coin. 

[73] The above three countries border on Ta- 
ts'in whence they are here appended. 

[74] Ts6-san was heard tof during the Wei 
dynasty. It is subject to Ta-ts‘in. Its residence 
lies right in the middle of a sea [perhaps “of a 
river.”] North you go to Lu-f<^n by water half a 
year, with quick winds a month. It is nearest to 
Ch‘6ng-ku* of An-hsi [Parthia]. South-west you 
go to the capital of Ta-ts‘in ; we do not know 
how many li. 

[75] Lii-ffin was heard of during the Wei 
dynasty. It is subject to Ta-ts‘in. Its residence 
is 2,000 li distant from the capital of Ta-ts‘in, The 
flying bridge across the sea [river?] in Ta-ts‘in 
west of the city of Lii-ftn is 240 li in length 
[cf. P 64]. The road, if you cross the sea [river?], 
goes to the south-west ; if you make a round at sea 
[or, on the river], you go clue west. 


[76] Fu-lin. In the south and east of the 
country of Fu-lin you go to Mieh-li-sha [old sound 
Miliksha]; north you go to the sea, forty days’ 
journey ; west you go to the sea, thirty days’ 
journey. [77] In the east, starting from western 

I Cf. P 60, which passage I prfjsume contains the correct reading : 
Ari-ku-ch‘6ng. 
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Ta-shih [the remnants of the Khalif empire] you 
come to Yii-tien [Khoten], Hui-ho, Ta-ta [Tartary?] 
and Ch‘ing-t‘ang, and finally reach China. [78] They 
have during former dynasties not sent tribute to 
our court. [79] During the tenth month of the 
fourth year of the period Yiian-feng [^November 
A.D. 1081], their king Mieh-li-i-ling-kai-sa ' first 
sent the ta-shou-ling [a high ollicial] Ni-ssu-tu- 
ling-ssu-mcng-p‘an [Nestouri Ssu-meng-p'an, vSimon 
Pan?] to offer as tribute saddled horses, sword- 
blades and real pearls. [80] lie said : the climate 
of this country is very cold ; [S i j houses there 
have no tiles; [82] the products arc gold, silver, 
pearls, western silk cloth, cows, sheep, horses, camels 
with single humps, pears, almonds, dates, pa-lan ' 
millet, and wheat. [83] They make wine from grapes. 

[84] Their musical instruments are the lute, the 
hu-ch'in, the hsiao-pi-li, and the p‘ieu-kii [see N 8]. 

[85] The king dresses in red and yellow robes, and 
wears a turban of silken cloth interwoven with 
gold thread. [86] In the third month every year 
he goes to the temple of Foir', to sit on a rtai 
couch [palankin ?J which he gets the people to 
lift. His honoured servants [ministers, courtiers, 
priests ?] are dressed like the king, Imt wear blue, 
green, purple, white mottled, red, yellow, or brown 
stuff ; wear turbans and ride, on horseback. [97] 1 he 
towns and the country districts are each under 
the jurisdiction of a shou-ling [chief, sheik?]. 

> See note to N 3. - See note to N 6. ■» See note to N 10. 
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[88] Twice a year during the smniner and aiituinn 
they must offer money and cloth [chin-ku-po]. 

[89] In their criminal decisions they distinguish 
between great and small offences. Light ofleaces 
are punished by several hundreds ‘ of blows with 
the bamboo ; heavy offences^ with up to 200 
blows; capital punishment is administered by 
putting the culprit into a feather bag which 
is thrown into the sea. [90] They are not 
bent on making war to neighbouring countries, 
and in the case of small difficulties try to settle 
matters by correspondence ; but when important 
interests are at stake they will also send out an 
army. [91] They cast gold and silver coins, with- 
out holes, however ; on the pile they cut the words 
Mi-le-fou [Melek Fat?] which is a king’s name; 
the people are forbidden to counterfeit the coin, 
[92] During the 6th year of Yilan-yu [ - -A.D. 1091J 
they sent two embassies, and their king ^\•as pre- 
sented, by Imperial order, with 200 pieces of cloth, 
pairs of white gold [—silver?] vases, and clothing 
with gold bound in a ghxllc (?). 

[93] According to the historians of the T'ang 
dynasty, the country of Fu-lin was held to be 
identical with the ancient Ta-ts‘in. It should be 
remarked, however, that, although ra-ts‘iu bas 
from the after Han dynasty, when China was first 

J Tills is clearly -in error in my edition of Ma I naii-lin ; it. slioultl 
not read 1 .several luindred], but s/ni-sluh ! several loiiSj. i bis, 

at all events, is the wortling of the Snng-shu. N i..|. 
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communicated with, till down to the Chin and 
T'ang dynasties has oft'ered tribute without interrup- 
tion, vet the historians of the “four reigns” ' of the 
Sung dynasty, in their notices of Fu-lin, hold that 
this country has not sent tribute to court up to the 
time of Yiian-feng [A.D. 107S-1086] when they 
sent their first embassy offering local produce. 
If we, now, hold together the two accounts of Fu- 
lin as transmitted by the two different historians, we 
find that, in the account of the Thing dynasty, this 
country is said “to border on the great sea in the 
west;” whereas the Sung account says that “in the 
west you have still thirty days’ journey to the sea;” 
and the remaining boundaries do also not tally in the 
two accounts; nor do tlie products and the customs 
of the people. I suspect that we liave before us 
merely an accidental similarity of tlie name, and 
that the country is indeed not identical witli Ta- 
ts‘in. I have, for this reason, appended the Fu-lin 
account of the Thing dynasty to my chapter on 
Ta-ts‘in, and represented this Fu-lin [of the Sung 
dynasty] as a separate country altogether. 

1 ; probably the lillc of an bistorieal publical ion, 

omliracinf^ the hrst roiir cinpCTors of Uie Sun.f.( dynasty, ami anticipa- 
ting tlie INIa Tnan-liii (cli. 192, p. 16 seciq.) describes a 

work, containing historical records of the Snng dynasty, under the title 
SsH-chUw-kuo-shih (® ^ ^ and in connection therewith says 

that (he term .Mtn-ch'tu> refers to the first two emperors (A.D. 960 to 
1022), ^iii 7 isr-ch'(io, to the next two (A.D. 1023 to I1O7), and s^ii-ch^ao, 
to the last four (A.D. iob8 to 1127). It ajipcars that, in another 
work, ssn-ch'diy means the first four emperors fif tiie soiitliern Sung 
(A.D. H27 to 1225). 1 refer tf) tjie regarding 

which ^Vylie; p. 158. 
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R. 

{Chu-fan-chih, by Chao Ju-kua of the Sung 
dynastv.’) 

[i] The country of Ta-ts‘in, also called Li*kan, 
is the general meeting-ground for the nations of 
the western heaven,'^ and the place where the 
foreign merchants of Ta-shih [the Arabs of the 
Khaiif empire] assemble. [2] Their king is styled 
Ma-lo-foii [cf. N 16]. [3] He rules at the city of 

An-tu. [4] He wears a turban of silk with gold- 
embroidered characters, and the throne he sits 
upon is covered witli a silken rug. [5] They 
have walled cities and markets with streets and 
lanes. [6] In the king’s dwelling they nse crystal 
in making pillars ; [7] and they use plaster in lieu 
of tiles. [8] They frequently erect tabernacles with 
seven entrances all round, each holding a garrison 
of thirty men. [9] Tribute-bearers from other 
countries pay their respects below the platform of 
the [palace] steps, whence they withdraw on having 
offered their congratulations. [10] The inha,bitants 
are tall and of bright comple.xion, somewhat like 
the Chinese, which has been the cause of their 
being called Ta-ts‘in. [1 r] They have keepers of 
ofiicial records and foreign interpreters knowing 

^ ('f. transhitiuiis by Hue (?) iu Le Chrutitjuisme sn Chins, ^^>1. i, 
p, 74; ami Paul hid, De V Auihentkiif , ete.^ p. 51 seqq. 

, hsi-thdi-chu-kiio, which may stand for 
the western ofliulia/' 1<) which Ta-tsdn belonged according to 
(lliinese ideas, just, as the Seres wert^ looked at as an eastern appendage 
to India by the Roiiians, 
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their style of writing.’ [12] They trim their hair 
and wear embroidered dresses. [13] They also 
have small carriages with white canopies, and flags, 
etc.; [14I and at the distance of every ten li there 
is a t'ing, and at the distance of every thirty li there 
is a hou. [15] There are in the country many lions 
who will attack travellers and may devour them 
unless they go in caravans of a hundred men and 
be protected by military equipment. [16] Under- 
neath the palace they have cut into tlie ground a 
tunnel communicating with the hall of worship at a 
distance of over a li. [17] The king rarely goes 
out; but, to chant the liturgy and worsliip, on 
every seventh day, he proceeds by way of his 
tunnel to the hall of worship where, in perform- 
ing divine service, lie is attended • by a suite 
of over fifty men.''' But few amongst the people 

1 Or: “and as regards writing they know the lui style cT Q 12, 
d'hc ciiaracter jeri (A). which does not appear belbrcj chieh (*^ ) in K 9 
and K 27, would then have to be separated from hu ( belonging 

to the next sentence, d 'he two sentences (12 and i;-;)idrord a striking 
illnstration of the superiority of the com])arative method ovei' the haj)- 
liazard guesses of translators a la Panihier. khe latter {de I' Authenttcile , 
etc., p. 52) translates : *'11 y. a ])lusicurs sortes dc mngi.strats a la teto 
des lettres et la littthature e.st tres-prati(]iuk‘. 'I'ous les et rangers {Jion- 
yfn) conservent lours cheveiix sur la tete/’ etc. A comparison of the 
Chinese version, of these sentences with the parallel passage in the 
Chm-shii (F II) might have prevented M. Ihiulhier to fall into this 
error,-^ 

Pauthier, I. c.^ translates as follows ; “ Sous les habitations il y a 
des caves ; les routes sont onvertes a tons, et cliaciin ixait y pratiquer 
ses rites. 11 est perm is d’avoir des chapelles a environ un li de 
distance pour y prier. Le roi sort rarement de son palais, li n'y 
fait; (|ue lire les livres sacres el faire ses devotions a Fo. Ouand 
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know the king’s face; if he goes ont he 
sits on hoi'seback, protected by an umbrella ; the 
head of his horse is adorned with gold, jade, 
pearls and other jewels. [i8] Every year the 
king of the country of Ta-shih [the Arabs of 
the Khalif empire] who is styled Su-tan [—Sultan] 
sends tribute-bearers, and if ‘in the country some 
trouble is apprehended, he gets the Ta-shih to 
use their military force in restoring order. 
[tc)] Their food mainly consists in cooked dishes, 
cakes and meat ; they do not drink wine ; but 
they use vessels made of gold and silver, and help 
themselves to their contents by means of ladles ; 
after meals they wash hands in a golden bowl 
filled with water. [20] The products of the 
country consist in opaque glass, corals, raw gold, 
brocades, sarcenets, red cornelian stones and real 
pearls ; also the hsieh-chi-hsi, which is the same 
as tlie T‘ung-t‘ien-hsi. [21] At the beginning 
of the Yen-hsi period [A.D. 158-167 ; cf. 

E 33, where the 9th year, i.e., nearly the end, 
of the Yen-hsi period is given as the date] the 
ruler of this country sent an embassy who, from 
outside the frontier of |ih-nan, came to offer 
rhinoceros’ horns, ivory and turtoise-shell, this 

vionnent le.s rOunion.s tiu scptienie jour (le tliiuanche), de toiites ies 
routes dll pays on arrive i'aire ses devotions dans les chapel^cs et 
adorer Houddha. Cha(|ue groupe se compose de cinquante jicrsonnes 
environ.” 1 select: tins example to show that disregard of the gramma- 
tical structure of the language does not merely result in little 
inaccuracies which may be jtavSsed over in charity; but that the 
general sense may also be lost without a trace. 
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being the first direct coininunication with Cliina. 
As their presents contained no other precious 
matters and curiosities, it may be suspected that 
the ambassadors kept them back. [22] During 
the T‘ai-k‘ang period of the Chin dynasty [A.D. 
280-289] furtlier tribute was brought from tliere. 
[23] There is a saying that in the west of this 
country there is the Jo-shui [weak water] and 
the Liu-sha [Hying sand.s] near the place where 
the Hsi-wang-mu [western king’s mother] resides, 
and where the sun sets [24] The Tu-iiuaii-cliins!;- 
hsing-chi' says: The country of Fu-sang^ is in 
the west of the Clian countrv; it is also called 
Ta-tshn. [25] The inhabitants have red and white 
faces. [26] Men wear plain clothes, but women 
wear silk stuffs beset with pearls. [27] They 
are fond of wine and dry cakes. [28] d'hey have 
many clever weavers of silk. [29] The size of the 
country is :i thousand li. [30] Their army consists 
of over 10,000 men and has to ward off the Ta-shih 
[Arabs]. [31] In the western sea there is a market 
wdiere a silent agreement exists between buyer 
and seller that, if the one is coming the other w'ill 
go, and vice versa; the seller ivill first spread out 

’ This nvdv he the eorreet title of life woi'k tiiKded by Ma 'I'uan-lin 
(O 41), and t heie (pt-rhaps owini; It) a misprint , kuei for In) 

iNFa I nan-lin hiinscll lias lu (^) in 
several other places where he ap})areutly ijiioles iVom the* .same work. 

'•i Sic. I jfresume that s./;/;'- ^ is a niistakt- (Vm- /V// ifj;, ct. () .ji. 
iVs ,^Ia luan-lin s version contains more details than tlir above, and 
ha^s not this mistake, ,l presume thav he has had tlie text (juoterl heferc 
him, and docs not borrow tVont Chao Jii-kiia. 
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his goods, and the purchaser will afterwards 
produce their equivalents, which have to wait 
by the side of the articles to be sold till received 
by the seller, after which the purchase may be 
taken delivery of. They call this a spirit market. 
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VARIANTS, 

In the following list of readings only such discrepancies 
have been included which may possibly involve a change 
in the meaning or a difference in the sound of a name. 
The portions A to Q of the text have been compared 
with palace editions of the present dynasty; I have had no 
opportunity of comparing the extract R wiili another edition. 

In A 3 and B 2 I have read with Ma Tuan din who, in his 
description of An-hsi, copies this passage, and translated with 
Wylie, 4 t: M’ north, for />/ it My attention was drawn by 
Mr, E. H. Parker to the latter character being quite in order, 
it being explained by c//i in native Dictionaries. The 
translation would thus read; ‘^The eastern frontier was 
several thousand li distant from the king’s capital, and on the 
way thither one came across several cities, etc.” Palace 
editions have />h I have therefore retained this character in 
the Chinese text. 

F II. The Yuari-cJimi-lei-han, quoting this passage, has 
i-hsi ('^uncommonly well versed in — ”) for If S 3 hsi-hii. 

N 16. A Kiendung P. Ed. has ^ pci, buck,” for ^ chick, 
"all” ; accordingly the Mide-fou appears on the pile, and the 
king’s name on the back of the coin. I read chick in botli 
the editions of Ma Tuandin I had before me, in the passage 

Q 91 * 

N" 17. i xvarig, in P. Ed. 

P 41, and passim, fG, fan-fu for ^ ssti-fu, in P. Ed.-. 

P 49 ^^- su for ^ sc, in P. Ed. See also notes i to 5 
on p. 74' 

p 49<w. 3!^ mi-iieh for jJE 3 ^ mi-mi, in P. Ed. 

P 67. W fj hsi-hsing-ckih for U ^ hsi-ho-chik, 
in P. Ed. 

P 41, 73 seqq. ^ for ^ ^ {yu-^o), in P. Ed. 

Q 22. ^pi^o for ^ ts*ung, in both editions. 

Q 41. 1? for *2^ chan, in both editions. 

Q 46. ^ li-liu. Sic in both editions. 
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Q 51- ^ vrAj for^ WO, in P. Ed. 

Q 79 - S; ska for i, in P. mine (d. d. A. D. 1 5 24) 
has ^ I. 





INDEX TO TRANSLATIONS 

OR 

CHINESE TEXT. 


A. 

Aouatana; see A-man. 

Aoivi CULTURE, E 8 ; I 17 ; P 10. 
Alexandria; see. Cu‘iii-san ; Wu- 

CU‘lII-SAN, 

Al’^ionds, N G ; Q 82. 

A-man (Acbatana), D 22; P 69. 
x\.MA/ON8, Q 52. 

A^^l^ER, E 22; II 2; K. 32; L 35; 
P 19^; Q 21. 

An -ITS i: (Parthiii), accounts of, 
A 1-5: 13 1-5; D 10-22; E 37; 
Q 71. 

boundary of, (Rustcrn, 1-3; 

B 1-3; D 15, 16. 

b(.)Tiudary of, western, D 20, 

22 ; I 22 ; P 2, 76. See also 
An-ki;;, T‘iao-ciuh; Yu-lo. 

of (—Hckatotnpylos) 

I) 10, 22; distance from eastern 
fiojjtb r, A 2 ; 13 2 ; distance from 
Eo-yang, D II; from Acbatana 
(A-man), 1) 22. 

first embassy from China 

to, A 1 ; B 1. 

land road of; D 8, 22 ; E r37. 

Sends embassies to China, 

A 4-5 ; B 4-5 ; D 17. 

trade with, E 28, 32 ; 

F16; III; P24,45; Q 28, 34. 
An-ku (city on the western boun- 
dary of An-hsi), P 6, 13, 60; 
i^Ch^eng-ku, Q 74). 


Ann AM, E 33 ; H 5-8 ; I 19 ; P 50; 

Q 36, 62; R 21. 

Antelopes (ling-yang), K 38 ; 
L45;Q69. 

Antioch ; see An-tit, 

Antiochia Margiana ; see Mu-lu, 

An-tu, city of (capital of Ta-ts‘ia), 
besieged by Arabs, K 45. 

breadth, L 15, 

circumference, E 13 ; F 4 ; I 9 ; 

P34; Q 47. 

city walls, E 5; K 14; L 14, 

15 ; P 17. 

clepsydra, K 19; L 18. 

d(?scribed, I 9 seqq. 

east gate K 17 ; L 16. 

four quarters (tetrapolis) 

governed by eight magistrates, 

1 11 . 

magistrates residingat, 1 10-12. 

name (An-tu) I 2; Q 3; R 3. 

public buildings (palaces), E 14 

seq.; F 7-8; K 17-18; L 17. 

situation K 16; P 16, 61, 63 

seqq.; Q 74, 75. 

An-tun, king of Ta-tefn (==M. 
Aurelius Antoninus); see Embas- 
sies, etc., A.D. 166. 

Arabs ; see Ta-shih. 



124 INDEX TO 

AncHiTEOTUuE OF Palaces, ctc., 
eaves, pillars and window-bars 
ornamented with crystal and 
glass, K G. 

lloor-bearns of fragrant wood, 
K 20; L 19. 

(ioors of yellow gold, K 20 ; L 19. 

kingposts ornamented with coral, i 
F 5 ; witli crystal and glass, ‘ 
L 19. 

loaves of folding doors of ivory, 
lv20;Ll9. 

pillars ornamented with crystal, 
E 15; P 6; P 39; Q 4; U G. 

willi 8e-se, Iv 20; L 19, 

roofs have no tiles, but «arc plas- 
tered, K 21, 22; L 25; N 5: 
Q 81 ; U 7. 

walls ornamented with glass, F G. 

water led on roofs of lionsos to 
produce coolness, K 22; L 2G. 

AnoiiiVEs; .sv-e .Documkm’I’s. 

Auistocuacy, K 25; L ol. 

AuMy, h 10 ; N 15 ; Q 48, 90 ; R 30. 

garrisoned in tents, R 8. 

Asbestos; s/’c Cloth. 

B. 

Batik, trees', used in weaving cloth, 

P 41, 

Bartem (in Ceylon); fSeiRiT 

Markets. 

Bears, Black, P 19^; Q 21. 

Bird of Nine Colours, Q 71 . 

Bird, the King's, K 13; L 24. 

Birds, large ; OsTRumEs. 

Boundaries; -see Situation. 

Bo-svs and Arrows, P 40. 

Bridge, E 40; P G4; Q 75. 

Bristles; Hair. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Buddhism encouraging trade be- 
tween India and China, G 3. 

Budget, E 30; Q 32. 

c. 

Cakes, people enjoy, L 32; R 19, 27. 
Camels, N G; P 20; Q 82. 

Cai’ital; .<a' An-tu, 

Caravans, E30; r»32; Q IG; l\15. 

Car id AGES, E 11; F J2; I 16; 
K 29; L 29; P 28; Q 14; R 13. 

Cereals; m? Grain. 

Chan (-—Sham, Syria), L 5; Q 41; 
R 24. 

Chang imiOen, his mission to the 
West, A 1; B 1. 

Iv 32; L 35; P 49^; 
Q 21 Note). 

Chi-t*in (coiHitry), H 4; P 48. 
Cni-sHiH (tlie Stony Land™ Arabia 
PetraeaO, P 68. 

Chiang (generals.^) thirty-six, in 
charge of official documouts, E 18 ; 
P 37. 

j CuiAO-CHlIi; -Sf'c; An -NAM. 

Ch‘ieh-lan (dependent state) P 41, 
G5 seipp : {J9. 

I C.HIEN-SHA (country), P 77. 

' Ch‘ih-san (Alexandria?) LG; P 9 
(cf. P 14); Q 11; of. Wu-ch‘jh- 

SAN. 

CH‘iu~(:nhn (red dragon, -product), 
P 49 

CnliH-siiui (red water) 1 21; P 77; 
Q G3. 

CiPiNG-T'ANG, country on the road 
to China, N 1 ; Q 77. 

ClIU-KO k‘o, H 10. 

Chu-lieh (product), I 18; cf. Q 21; 
P 49 * {see Note). 
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* Cinnabar (chu-tan), E 22. 

Cities and Markets, R 5. 

Cities, Number of, E 3; F 3 ; K 4 ; 
L9;P15;Q9. 

City Wales; see An-til 

City Walls of Stone, E 5; K 14; 
P 17. ^ 

Clepsydra, K 10; L 18. 

Climate cold, N 4 ; Q 80. 

Cloth, Asbestos, E 23: F 11; G 3; 
M2;P40'‘'* 

Chi~ch(f7Hf, P 44; Q 27. 

Ghiai}(f-H (cloth?) P 49^^ 

Chi K-pif.' (gold-coloured 

cloth), P 40^'<b ch E 23. 

-Ch^d-shn. (C/dd-sou) live colours 
of, PlO^Scf. P44; Q27. 

ChUl - shu - Ida - the/ - c/u - fhaii</ 

(serge and plush rugs?), P 41; 
Q27. 

— Curtains interwoven with .gold, 
P 40''^^"' 

■ — Damasks of various colours, 
I’ 4y”«. 

— embroidered with gold thread, 
E 22; F 14; PlOmm^Q 85. 

Fa4u-})v^ F 40'/'/. 

•^-^FciHldih-rldiUi^ P lO’/'. 

Fei-c/dih-pu, P 40/'/'. 

Fine (mh/ni), E 24 ; P 44 ; 

Q 2G ; cf. Jlni4m-/)v. 

— ^goU^-colourcd, E 23. 

llai-hsi-pfi^ i. y., Jlsi-pif or Fine 

cloth q. r,; E 24 ; L 36 ; P 44 ; 
Q82. 

— ^mtide of bark (fibre?) of trees, 
P 44. 

— made of silk ; see Silk cloth. 

f 


Cloth, made of silk from wild silk- 
worms, P 44. 

O-lo-ih/rUy P 40/'/'. 

Fa-tshpn, P 40“", 

Ivugs interwoven with gold, 

E 22 ; F 14 ; P 40^“^". 

Sh()u~hsia-fda4en(/, P 40''C 

Silk; see SiLK ci.OTIl. 

1 Fa-thq, five colours of, 40^^; 

cf. P 14, 40//; Q 27. 

T’aaqm^ live colours, P 40^/' 

Tou-ehiiiKj (rugs),of five colours, 

X> 4‘j/^W'. 

To-ini-pu^ P 40 

Wai’shpv^ P 40 

yellow gold-coloured cloth, E 22 

(cf. Chiei-tdu-pu), 
also Ruos. 

Coins, E 27; F 15, 17; N 16; 
P 43; Q 30, 72, 91; rj\ Goli: 
COINS and Silver coins. 

ill tho nsilan-clCii country, Q 71 

in Iho San- thing country, Q 72, 

Conches (pei), F 14; K 32; L 35: 
P 40": Q 21. 

Copper, P 49 . 

CoRAL-FisHiNO dcscribod, L 37 : 

Q 20. 

Corals, E 22 ; 112; K 32 ; L 37 ; 
P 49<«*, 68 ; R 20. 

Coral Sea : see Ska, Red. 

Corals used a.s Ornaments on King- 
post, F 5. 

Cornelian Stones, K 32; L 35; 

P 40'/; Q 21; R 20. 

Cows, N 6 ; Q 82. 

Crystal (product), P 49 

used as an ornament to 

pillars, E 15 ; K 6 ; P 30 ; Q 4 ; 
R 6. 
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Crystal, used as an ornament to 
pedestals ol'pillarSj V tl. 

used as an ornament to 

eav(?s, pillars and window-bars, 

K il. 

— iin I dements and vessels niad* * 
of, E 15 ; P 31). 

Cypress (/ w ) trees, E 7; V 18. 

D. 

Dates, L 41) ; N G : Q 5;’), 82. 
Dependent States, bow many, E 4 : 

L 12; P 33, 41, 5G Q 1>. 

Desert S. W. of Fu-lin. L IG: 

Q 53. 

Dinino, Eti(.[uette in, K 10. 

Dlstanoe of Ta-tsnn from Cliina, 

1 4, 22 : Ij 1 ; Q d 
Documents, Oftleial, E 18; E 11; 

1> 35 ; Q 1 2 ; U 1 1 . 

Domestic Animat. s, P 20; said to 
eome out of water (?j 1’ 4 ). 
Donkeys, P 20. 

Dress worn by tbe Pe()|d(; [ef. 
Kino; his dress]. 

embroidered clotliine;', E PJ: K 28: 

L 28; Q 13: R 12. 

cmbroidei’cd tnrban worn by v\t)- 
incn (calanliea?), K. 21 ; L 31. 

forei.i'n (//.//) dress worn, E 13 ; 

P 23, 

men's dress lej.ivin,u' right arm 
bare (toga), K 23 ; L 28. 

no lapels worn in tVont of wmmen’s ' 
dresses, K 24. 

pearls on women’.s dresse.s, (^) 43 ; i 
.R 2G. 

plain clothes worn by men, Q 43 ; ■ 
R 2G. ; 

resembling Chinese dress, 1 K). j< 
silk worn by women, Q 43 ; R 26. j 


: Drums, E 12; K 2G, 30; L 30, 
40; N 8; P 28; Q 84. 

Dwarfs {inAin-jai) in China, H 10. 
or Pygmies {hsiifo coun- 
try of, R) 27, 

E. 

EMitAsHfius and (dhor Missions to 
(.’liiiia; 

A.D. 120 {jugglers and nmsi- 
eiaiis). t.' 2 -1. 

A.1). IGG (An tinO:-E 33; H 5; 

O 2; Q 3G; R 21. 

A.D. 22G (Ts‘in-lnn)v.-ll 8 so(p}. 
A.D. 280-21)0--F 20; Q 3G ; 
It 22. 

A. lb (M3 rPo-to-lij--K 34; 
L 41 : (.) GO. 

A.D. GG7-^^K. 2>G. 

A.D. 701 J\ 37. 

A.D. GGG to 70] 11; Q (iS. 

A D. 7PO:.-:-K 38, 30: L 45; 
0 GO. 

A.D. ]08i-.-N 3 ; i} 70. 

A.D. 100F::-N 17; Q 02. 

A. l b I 3i>8 (about): ■.(.) G seqg.: 

ef. O 1). 

A.]). irnSd (Matthacus btieei) 
- 0 10 . 

how roceivoti in Ta-tsb’n, 

E 31; F 17; Q 33; R 0. 

Emu ASSY from China to An-hsi 
(Parthla), A 1 J^'fapp; R 1 seip]. 

Emj:rou)Eries; set- Olotm; Dress. 

F. 

Feather Ibvc (Italr or woollen 
hag-D: R mode of inilicting 'capital 
i pniiishmenl, N 14 ; Q 89. 

Fj&nu-nitt (Zebu ?), D 7. 
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Festival??, Tj j) 1 : ii<*: R 17. 

Flal's aiul Ban NE IIS, K F2; F 12: 

1 IG; K ;F): B 30; P 2S; q li: 
Vx 13. 

Fi-VlNf; Saniss; v Lie-silv. 

Food of the PKori.K, R 13. 

Fd-ijn /. 7 . Ta-ts‘in, K 1; li 1 : 0 1, 
4, 5; g 11,33. ' • 

Fi'-nan (coiniU’yT II G. 

Fi^- 1 'a (an aninml), I) 17, IS. 
FF-sA>;(i, NvronFiv iiseil lor I’ti-liD, 
U24. 

G. 

Gems; srr- Piiiamous Stones. 

Glass, F 22; P G; K G, 31; 

P 43'^^' (tr-i rnioiirs), Q 21 ; U 20. 
ni(]_ soul lo (JluMM as 

( A.l). (MG), K 31; li I I ; 0 GG. 

jli^A luaiHifactui'od in 

Ta-t.sGn, (,> 4G, 

used as jin ornanionl Lo walls. 

F G; to oavos, pillar.s and window- 
burs, }\ G. 

Gold, K 22; F 14: K 31 ; L 33; 
N G; P ItO'; 21, 32; 11 ll)-20. 

Goi.d Goins, ^F 27, 31; I' l.o, 17; 
N IG; P 43; q 30, 33, 72, 31. 

(dOLD, SoUTHFllN (li'iii-chiu) P •FP’, 
Gold, Vki.lio\-, K 17: I. 1(5, 20. 
OPrvEUNMENT; >■('(• Kino. 

Government ( Ifimoials: Tinri.v-.six 
cbianp; (Generals ?) in Guir^-o 
of oj'lit'ial ilocnnionls, disoaissing 
government niaitei's, F 13; 
P 37; cf. F 1 ! ; q 12: li IF 
eight olTicials rnling over tin? four 
quarters of the country, 1 IF 
eight, officials ruling over the four 
quarter.s of the city 
poiis), who advise the king 
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Go \'E R N ]\r r: n ' r 0 f f r o i . v t , s — Co n I . 
in nia.lt«‘i*s not tlecided liy tin 
country ollicials, I 11-13. 

tAvelvo ndnisiers (L'u^^i-cCCi 
iii.shops ? ) ill diarge of govern- 
vnent (iuj'ing tlie T‘ang dyna.sty, 
K 7; L 20. 

ministers (htiri-rjofii, bisliojis ^ ' 
during tlie Sung dynasty; thoii 
mode of dressing, N 10; Q 8G. 
.vAoe-Z/cf/, or chiefs of towns 
and distrii'ts, during tlie Snug 
dynasty, N 12; (^> 37. 

doVFRNMFNT, ITlAOEFCt., 16; N 15; 
O 30. 

V 

-w.dl regulated, P2G: 

also IhiDiiKT, PosTAi. Arrande- 
MKNTS, etc. 

Ikain, !•: 30; T 17: N G: P 13; 
G 32. 

H. 

ilAF-nsi and Hai-ti'Nc,, the icniis, 
used in opposition, P 4 1, G3: 
Q 27. 

II Ai- ii>i~Kr:o Ta-tsdn, C 3; F 1 ; 
P2; F 3; P7, 43: Q2. 

11 AT-i'Ki-cnF-Km) (I he (‘onnlries on 
the north of the seaF. K 40; cf. 
PI 3, ,50. 

If Ai-TFNOH ii I -ECO (tlie Count rie.s on 
ilie e!i.si ol tin; sea), P 41; cf. 
PG3;Q27. 

IFm!!, custom of cutting, F 3: K 23, 
27; L 27; Q 13; R 12. 

Hair, rod (.^), 1 13: P 43'; Q 21. 

llFisun ('‘Pluck Avatcr,’’ the 
western terminu.s of t!ie world, — 
(ikcanos?), P 77, 

Hekatomi'vlo.s : .ov An-jisi (capital 
of). 

Hemp (mu)^ I 17; (cAO'/y) P 42. 
Hjt.ls, ranges of, 1 21 *, P 69, 77 ; 

Q G3. 
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Hira (--Yii-lo), sef Yf)-Lo; cf. 
T‘tao-chiii. 

I 18; K 26; L 40; N 6: 
P 20; P 49 ^ Q 82. 

fed on lish, Ti 49 ; Q 55. 

i^addled, sent us tribute, N 3: 

Q 79. 

Ho-ti, emperor, C P4. 

Ho-tu (capital of An-hsi^-- lleka- 
toinpylos), 1) 10. 

Hsi-Nii-Kuo; xai Amazons. 
Hsi-wang-mu, E34; 121; P 77; 
Q 37, OS, 71; P 23. 

HsiAo-jf.N; Dwarfs. 

lIsTEH-cHi-nsi, E22; F 14; iv 32: 
P 49>; Q 19; K 20. 

Hsikn-tu (dependent state), P 41, 
07, 70. 

Hs(jan-chM' (country), Q 71. 
Hsun-iisun, religion, Q 58-59. 

IJstiN-LU (incense, gum olibanum?) 
P49i/i/.'/; 

Hu-ling (foreign damask), made of 
silk imported from China, P 45; 

g28. 

HU“Mang; see Dates. 

Hui-ho, country on the road to 
China, N I ; Q 77. 

I. 

I-cHou ; see Yung-ch^ang. 

Imitations and Sham Curiosities, 
E 41. 

Incense and Fkaguant Drugs, 
(names being mostly doubtful), 

P seqq. 

India ; see T'ien-chu. 

Inharitants described, E 21 ; 
F 13: I 16; P 23; Q 18,40, 42: 
lUO, 25. 

honest in trade, E 29 ; Q 31. 


Inharitants. licentiousness amongst, ' 
L 50; Q 59 (Ilsun-hshn). 

iNTiiRPRETKRS. F 11 ; P 25 ; Q 12; 

Rll. 

twofold, sent to China 

by the king of Shan, C 1 . 

Iron, P 49*^. 

IvckJiv, E 33; P 49^ Q 36, 72; 

R 21. 

I-\VEi-MU-f:Kii (product) P 49 . 

J. 

Jade and other Precious Stones. 
(Utin-jyiy H 2. 

E 22. 

Chinq-shih (blue stone), P RS. 
(mn^Un, I 18; P I9^- 
Chiu-siKshi/i ^ P 47. 

Fi(-fs((i-'ffii^ P 41)'^. 

Mei-knei (gjirnets?), I* 49-^R 
Fi (serjientine ?), P 49^'^*. 

Se-sn, K 20 ; f, 19. 

Tzy-qn^ 47. 

)5q ten colours of, P 40’'; see 
also the articles Cm/i^~<'h‘u; 
CouxEiAAN Stones: ('iivstal; 
II s I E n -c II 1 -H s 1 , Ki NC; i’ t s n e k s’ 
Gem: Yem-kuang-jm ; and Lo- 
om n-ch in g. 

Jkweu that shines at Night: 
se.e Yeii-kuang-pj. 

Jiii-nan; see Annam. 

Jo-snui (weak water), E 31; P 3; 
Q 37, 71 ; R 23. 

Judaea, Ta-tshn identified with, by 
Ricci, 0 10 {see Note). 

Jugglers frequent, L 33: P 21; 
Q25. 

from Li-kan sent to China by 

embassy from An-lisi (Par- 
thia), A 5 ; B 5. 

from Ta-tshn sent to China by 

the king of Shan, C 2-3. 
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K. 

Kan-ying sent in search of Ta-ts‘in, 
D 19, seq.; F 19. 

K‘ANG-cHty, a country in the north 
of An-hsi, D 12. 

Khoten, on the road to China, N 1 ; 
Q77. 

King, having to sanction the deci- 
sions of his councillors, 113. 
his bird, K 13 ; L 24. 
his cap, K 11 ; L 23. 
his clerical functions, N 10;^ 
Q86; R17. 

his dress, L 23; N 9; Q 85; 

R 4, 17. 
his horse, R 17. 
his religion, M 4. 
his residence, I 10. 
his title or name, N 16: Q 91 ; 
R2. 

his throne, K 12; L 24; R 4. 

may be deposed if a calamity j 
visits the country, E 20 ; F 10; j 
K 10; L22; P 22; Q 17. j 

meting out justice, E 16-17; j 
F 9; I 14 seq.; K 8; L 21; 

P 36, 38. 

seldom seen by the people, R 17. 

Kingdom not hereditary, E 19; 
K 9; P 22*; Q 17. 

Kingfishers* Gem, G 3; K 32; 
L35; P49^ 

K‘o-SA-rtJ (the Khozar Turks), 
L5; Q50. 

Ktesipbon; see Ssu-pjn. 

L. 

Lambs ; see WATEESiiEEr. 

Lano-kan (a kind of coral?), E 22; 
H2| 118; P49<'^- 

• j 

Lao-po-sa (a country inhabited byi* 
black tribes), L 46 seqq. 

» 


Law, criminal, and capital punisl 
merit, N 14; Q 89 ; banislmici 
Q 45 ; forbidding the couuterfeil 
ing of coins, N 16 ; Q 91. 

Law; see Kino meting out justice. 

Lead, P 49^- 

Li rhih or hoK, i.e.^ paras ang' 

E 38; L 11 ; P 31 ; Q 15; R U 

Li-kan (or Li~kin) i. q. Ta-ts‘ir 
E 1; FI; II; P 5; Q 1; R L 

Li-kan, jugglers from, sent to Chim 
by Parthia, A 5; B 5. 

Lions, in TTao-chili, D 7; in Ta- 
ts‘in, E 39; K 38; L45; P 32: 
Q 16, 69; R 15. 

Lions offered by An-hsi (Parthia) 
D 17, 21. 

Literature fionrishing, M 5. 

Liu-li; see Glass. 

Liu-sha or Flying Sands, E 34; 
P77; Q 37; R 23. 

Lo-yang, capital of China, 1) 10, 16. 

LO-cinN-oiiiNd (green gold gem or 
powder?), K 34; L 41; Q 66. 

Lu-f^n (dependent state), L 13; 
P 41, 60, 62 seqq.; Q 74, 75. 

M. 

Ma-lo-fou, the king'.s title, R 2. 
(cf. Ml-Lf.-FOU). 

MAN-icHt king of Aii-hsi (A.D. 102), 
D21. 

Medicine; Physicians; Theriac. 

Mieh-li-i-ling kai-sa sending em- 
bassy in A.D. 1081, N 3; Q 79. 

Mieh-li-sha (country or ruler)- 
S-W. of Fu-lin, K 1; Q 76. 

Mi-Lfe-Fou, the king’s name, cast on 
coins, N 16; Q 91. 

Milkbtones, E 6. 

Millet, N 6; Q 82. 
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Milliatiy System ; Postal 
Ariianoements. 

Mo-r (==Moavia), a general of the 
IVshih (Arabs), K So; L 42. 

Mo-lin (a country inhabited by 
black tribes), L 46 soqq.; Q 53 
seqq. 

Money; sen Coins. 

Moonshine Pearl; see Pearls. 
M6uru ; see Mu-lu. 

Mulberry Tree, E 8; I 17. 

Mules, P 20. 

Mu-lu (city in Au-hsi,— Antiochia 
Margiana, Monruj, D 15. 

Mu-nan; see Pearls. 

Musical Instruments, N 8: Q 84. 
See also Drums. 

Musicians from TVts‘in sent to 
China by king of 6haiJ, C 2'-!. 

N. 

Negro (?) tribes, L M\ Q 54, 57; 
cf. Mo-lin and LAo-ro-SA. 

Nkstorians; see Priests. 

Nieh-ku-lun ( — Nicolaus de Ben- 
tra), his journey to China, 0 6. 

Nl-SSii-TU-LING 8SU-MfiNG-l>‘AN, hi.=^ 

mission to China, N 3 ; Q 70. 

O. 

Orpiment, P 49i7!? 

OsTRiciiEs (large birds), D 7, 21. 

-eggs sent from An-bsi to 
China, A 5; B 5; D 7. 

p. 

Palaces, E 14 seqq.; P 27, 36. 
See also Architecture: and An- 
Tu, city of: public buildings. 

Pa-lan (dates? chestnuts?), N 6' 
{see Note); Q 82. 


Pai-fu-tzu (a plant), P 49*^^* 

Pan Cn^Ao's expedition (A.D. 97), 
B 19; F 19. 

Parthia; see An-tlsi. 

Peacocks, T) 7 cf. Bird of Nine 
Colours. 

Pearls, generally, N 6; P 68 ; Q 82. 

1 — Chu-chi, H 2. 

MiriO-chi (sinning pearl), 

F14;l'l8. 

Moonshine, or Miog-yueli- 

rim, E 22; K. 32 ; L 35; M 2; 
P 49'^; Q 21. 

-Afn-nan, L 35 (see Note); 
Q 24 (sef^ Notch 

Real, N 3; P 08; Q 79: 

R 20. 

Real White, F 40/-'. 

Slo'-rhffy (i 3. 

Worn by women, Q 44 ; R 26. 

Pears, N 6; Q 82, 

Persia; see Po-.ssii . 

Petitions, bow received by tbe King ; 

see Kino meting out justice. 
Physicians, L 34; Q 61. 

Pine (sufig) tree.s, E 7; P 18. 
P‘i-Tu-SHLr (poisonous rat?) P 49"; 

Q 21. 

Plantains, Q 72. * 

Plants, E 17; P 18. 

Plaster used in covering postal 
stations and milestones, E 6. 

-iLsedin covering roofs, K. 21 ; 
L25(?);R7. 

Po-Li; see Class. 

Population, E 38; F 3; T 8; K 5, 
15; P 30, 54; Q 7. 

Po-ssu (Persia), bounding on Fu- 
lin, K2; L7. 

Postal Arranoements, E 6, 31, 
38; F 12: L 11; P 28, 31, 32; 
Q 15, 33 ; R 14. 
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Po-To-Li, liis Missioa to China/l 
K34; L41; Q (U). 


Pkecious Stones, gencmlly, D 28; 
E 22, 26,41; F U; G3; Hi; 
I 20 ; K 81 ; Q 21, 63, 

Ta*ts^in a dcjiository of produce 
from other countries, E 26; 
K 82. 

for various kinds; see tSec. 

Priests ( estorians?) 

offering tribute at the Chinese 
Court in A.I). 710; K 80. 
clerical virtuous) rulers, 

M 4. 

Prisoners, how dealt with, Q 45. 
Products, pa8swi\ for long list of, 
see P 40. 

Pu-RA, sent to Fu-Iin, 0 0. 
Punishments ; see Laiv. 

Pygmies, see Dw^aufs. 

R. 

Hank, conferred on the rich. K 35 ; 
L 31. 

Rats, see Ph-Tu-siiu. 

Realgar, P 

Red Water, see CiPin-snui. 

Rekem (Petra) .>< /; Li~kan. 
Religion, Q 58; Christiun, M 4, 
Rhinoceros, D 7. 

Rhinoceros’ Horns, E 33; G 3 ; 
Q 36, 72; R 21. 

Rioci, Mattuaeus, his arrival at 
the Chinese court alluded to, 0 10. 
River of Ta-tsRn (the Nile?), P 8. 
Roads, 39; P 32. 

Robberies unknown, E 30; M3; 
P32. 

Roofs of Houses, how constructed, 
K ^1, seq.; L 25; N 5; Q8l; 
R 7. 

how watered, K 21 seq.; L 26, 

I 
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Routes between China and Ti 

TS‘IN. 

1. from Hekatompylos (capital c 
An-hsi) to Yii-lo on the wester 
boundary of An-hsi, I) 8, 22. 

2. from T^iao-chih, An-ku, or Yii 
lo (Him), the terminus of th 
Parthian land-road, by sea t 
Ta-ts‘in (gulf of Akabali' 
J.) 20, 22: E 37 (?); F 18, 19 
1 3 ; I 22 ; P 6, 20 (?) ; Q 5, 6^ 

3. ovorliind (from An-kii on th 
Euphrates?) to Ta-tshn, P If 
50, 51; e/‘ the accounts c 
countries near the Parthia: 
frontier, P 58-76 ; perhaps als' 
E 37 to 40 ; P 20. 

4. by sen. direct from Ta-ts6n t 
Annain, E 33; H 5-7; I 19 
P 50 ; Q 30, 62 ; R 21. 

5. by sea direct from Ta-ts‘m ti 
Birmah into Yiin-nan, I 10 
P 50 ; Q 62. 

6. from Wu-clOih-san (Alexan 
dria?) to Ta4s‘m (Antioch?) 
P 14. 

7. overland through Central Asic 
during the 8ung dynasty, N I 

Rugs, gold-embroidcrcd, E 22; F 14 

p 40owa, 

Rushes (?), P 18. 


s. 

8an-t‘ung (country), Q 71-72. 

Sea, countries north, oast and west 
of the wevStorn — ; see Uai-hsi, 
Hai-pki, Hai-tung. 

Ska, Mkditeuranran, L 6 ; P 8-0, 
14 ; Q 10, 50, 63. 

Sea, Red (=t=Hai-hsi, Coral Sea, 
Ciiang-hai), 15; M 1 ; P 68 ; 
Q 29, 50. 
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Sea, Western, descnbed, D 19; 
F 18, 19; P 5, 46; Q 35. 

the city of T‘iao-chih 

on its coast, D 3, 19. 

Ta-ts‘in or Fu -lin on its 

coast, F 2 ; K 1, 16 ,* L 1. 

Shan (country in the S.W. of | 
China), C 1-4. 

SnAN-Li ; see W u-i-shan-li. 

Sheep, N 4 ; Q 82. cf. Water- 
sheep. 

Siiui-YANQ; see Water-sheep. 
Shui-yang-ts^ui ; see Cloth, Fine, j 
Shu-yu (country), P 77. 

Silk, Chinese, imported for re- 
manufacture, P 'J5 ; Q 28. 

cloth, E 22, 32 ; N G ; P 44, 

45, 49««; Q 82; R 20. 

cultivation of, E 8, 24 ; 117; 

P 20. 

— — Q 28. 

trade, Parthians monopolizing, 
E 32 ; P 24, 45 ; Q 28, 34. 

— weavers, Q 44 ; R 2<S, 

— worms, E 8, 24; P 20, 44. 

— worn by women, Q 43, 

Silver, E 22 ; K 31 ; L 35; N 6; 
P49ft; Q 21, 82; R 19. 

coins, E 27; F 15; N 16; 

P 43 ; Q 30, 91. 

Situation of Ta-ts‘in and Fu-lin, 

I 5, 7; K 1-2; L 2, 6 ; M 1 ; ' 
N 1; P5; Q 76. 

Size of the Country; se!(? Territory. 
Spirit market, L 38 ; Q 51 ; R 31. 
Ssu-FU (dependent state), P 41, 
67-69, 71, 72 seqq. 

Ssu-LO (Seleucia), P 74 seq. 

Ssu-piN (Ktesiphon), D 22; P 69. 
Ssu-t‘ao (country), P 66. 


Stony Land, the; see Chi-shih. 

Storax {Sii-ho)y E 25; H 2-3; 
M 2 (? life-restoring incense); 
P 49*^^^; Q 20. 

Su-L^i (Kashgar?), P 48. 

Sdn-ch‘0an, emperor of China (Wu), 
H 8-10. 

Sun, place where it sets, E 34, 35 ; 
123; P4; Q 37, 65; R 23. 

SwoRD-c LADES sont to China as 
Tribute, N 3; Q 79. 

Su-TAN (Sultan) of the Ta-shih, 
R 18. 


T. 

Tabernacles, R 8. 

Ta-hsia (country in the west of 
Ta-ts‘in), P 77. 

Ta-shih (the Arabs of the Khalif 
empire) making war to, besieging 
the capital of, and conquering 
Fn-lin, K 35 ; L 42-43 ; Q 49, 
67 ; R 30. 

assemble in Ta-ts‘in for trade, 

RL 

assist Fu~Iin with their army 

R 18. 

-in the east of Fu-lin, N 1 ; 
Q77. 

-religion, Q 58, 60. 

Ta-ta, country on the road to China, 
Q77. 

TA-T;fi-.sliiNo; see Priests. 

Ta-ts‘in identified with Judaea by 
Ricci, 0 10. 

name explained, E 21 ; I 16 
P23; Q 18; R 10. 

religion, Q 58, 61. 

-so called during Han, Chin 
and Wei dynasties, 0 1, 3. 

Tai (capital of China during the 
Wei dynasty), I 4. 
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T‘ai-T8U, emperor of the Ming, 0 7 
seqq. 

T*at-tsuno, emperor of the T^ang, 
K 34. 

Taurus, range of hills, alluded to, 
P69. 

Taxes, N 13 ; Q 88. • 

Tents for soldiers, R 8. 

Territory, E 2 : F 3 ; 16; K 3 ; 
L 8 ; M 5 ; P 15, 55 ; Q 8, 47 ; 
R29. 

Thkriac ; see Ti-yeh-ka. 

T'iao-ohih (Chaldaca, the country 
of Yii-lo, Hira) D 1-9; E 35- 
36 ; I 3, 23 ; P 1-4 ; Q 5. 

Kan-ying arrives in, D 19 

seqq. 

Precious stones from, P 48. 

T*ikn-chu (India), traffic with, by 
sea,E28;Fl6; G1;H1. 

Tigers, E 39 ; P 32. 

Tigris River (?), 1) 22;P75. 

Tin, P 49/- 

Ti-yeh-ka, K 36. 

Tokharestan; see Tu-huo-lo. 

Tortoises ai^l Tortoise shell, 
E 33; P 49^ Q 36; R 21. 
^hm-kueif I18;P49i7; Q21. 

Tou-na (a fragrant substance ?), 
P 49''<’«- 

Trade, inhabitants honest in, E 29 ; 
Q31. 

Parthians monopolizing, in 

silk, between China and Ta-ts‘in, 
E 32; P 24, 45; Q 28, 34. 

profit derived from maritime, 

E28; F16. 

ta-ts‘in centre of Western, 

R 1 ; especially in precious stones, 
E26. ^ 


Trade, with Parthia and India, E 28 
F16; H 1; P 24, 45; Q 28, 34 
Treks, all kinds of, E 7-8. 

— Bamboos, P 18. 

I — Huai (Sophora?), P 18. 

— Po; see Cypress trees. 

— Poplars, P 18. 

— Sung; see Pine trees. 

T:u (Euphorbia?), P 18. 

» Willows, P 18. 

•——Wu-t^ung (Elcococca Ver- 
rucosa?), P 18. 

Trepanning, L 34; Q 61. 

Tsfi-sAN (dependent State), L 13; 
P 41, 58 seqq.; Q 74. 

Ts‘in-lun (a traveller from Ta-t8‘in), 
H 8-10. 

IVcNO (a quadruped), L 39 ; Q 22. 
T‘c-cii‘Ckh (Turks), L 5 ; Q 50. 

Tu-huo-lo (Tokharestan), K 38; 
L 45; Q 69. 

Tuno-king; flee Annam. 

Tunnel leading from the king’s 
palace to the hall of worship, 
R 16. 


V. 

Vases, gold, pairs, received from 
China, N 17 ; Q 92. 


w. 

Water led over roofs to produce 
coolness, K 21 seqq; L 20. 

Water-sheep, cloth made from 
wool of, E 24; L 36; P 44; 
Q26. 

described, K 26 ; 

L 40; Q 23. 
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Weak Water; see Jo-sHtTt. i 

Week of seven days alluded to, I 
L 51; Q GO; U 17*! 

Western King’s Mother; see IIsi- 

WANG-MU. 

Wheat, N G; Q 82. 

Wine, Fn-liii people make and 
enjoy, L o2; N 7; Q 83; R 27; 
the people do not drink wine, 
R 19. 

Wu-c;h‘iii-san (city^Alcxandria?) | 
P 14; cf. Ch*ih-san. ! 

Wu-i (country), E 36. 

Wu-i-SHAN-Li (country or countries ), 
D 12 ; cf. \Vu-i. 

Wu-TAN (city), P 10. 

W u-Ti, the cniperov, sends an em- \ 
bassy to Au-hsi (Partlua), A 1; 
B 1, 

Y. 

Yang-.sa-lo (country near tbe d< 3 scrt 
in tlie S. W. of Fu-lin,= Jeru- 
salem?), Q 53. 


Yeh-kuang-fi or Jewel that sbines 
at night,” E 22; P 14; I 18; 
K32; L35; M2; P 49^ (yeh^ 

kiKing-rhi.)] Q 21. 

Yt-ciiou ; see Yuno-cii^ang. 

YirNG-ciT‘ANG (district in Yun-nan), 
I 19 ; P 50; Q 62. 

j at one lime a market for 

Ta-tsun produce, P 50. 
YuNG-cii‘kN (country in the south of 
Ta-ts‘in), Q 38. 

Yi7X(;-yu-tiao, King of Shan, C 1-4. 
Yti-CHiN (a kind of turmeric) H 2, 
4; P 49'*^^^'' 

YOeh-ouiu (Bactria), P 77. 

YO-no (Ilira), D 22; P 41, 73 seqq. 
Yt:!N-€u IAO- 11 SC.S (a kind of incense ?) 
P 40'- 

Yijn-nan; see Yung-gh‘ano. 

Yu-tien (Khoten), during the Sung 
a station on the road to China, 
N 1; Q77. 

z. 

Zkbd ; see F/%Na-Niu. 


Yano-ti, emperor of the Sui dynasty, 
wishing for traffic with Ta-ts‘in, ' 
K33. 
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In attempting to trace the ancient route from 
Central Asia to the country of Ta-ts‘in, it is of 
the greatest importance to determine the situation 
of another country which, in the oldest Chinese 
records, has always been mentioned together with 
Ta-ts‘in, or with Li-kan, as it was then called. In 
the chapter regarding Ta-wan by vSsu-ma Ch'ien 
{S/iih-chi\ ch. 123, lieh-chuan, 63), it is said that 
‘‘Li-kan and T‘iao-chih are several thousand li west 
of An-hsi.” This must be information brought to 
China by Chang Ch‘ien, the first explorer of 
western countries, about B.C. 120, and we 
are probably safe in assuming that the country 
of Ta-^s‘in, under its old name Li-kan, was not 
known to the Chinese previous to that period. 
Even then, the Chinese did not probably know 
much more than that Li-kan was the name of 
a country in the far west, whence, in all pro- 
bability, certain products reached China through 
the hands of intermediary nations, especially 
the Parthians, in exchange for large quantities 
of silk bought up by the merchants of Li-kan. 
The Chinese were probably aware of the import- 
ance of both these countries; why, otherwise, should 
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the Chinese general Pan Ch'ao, two centuries later, 
have sent his lieutenant Kan-ying on an exploring 
expedition to them (D 19 seqq.)? The Chinese 
then did not even know much about the relative 
position of the two countries. So great was their 
ignorance in this respect before Kan-ying’s dis- 
covery, that Li-kan, z.e., Ta-ts‘in, was believed to 
be the nearer country and T‘iao-chih the more 
distant one (P i). 

At the close of the first century A.D., the 
general Pan Ch'ao, a brother of Pan Ku, the author 
of the Ch‘ien-han-s/in, proceeded to tlie west with 
apparently peaceful intentions.* He then came 
to the borders of the kingdom of An-bsi which his 
subordinate Kan-ying traversed from east to west. 
Kan-ying, we learn from the Hou-Jian-shu 
(D 19-20), arrived in T‘iao-chih and was there 
persuaded not to undertake the passage to Ta-ts‘in. 
We learn from the same passage that T‘iao-chih 
was so situated that ships could start from its city 
and sail to Ta-ts‘in, and that it was on the western 
frontier of An-hsi (cf. P 2). In order to find 
the site of T‘iao-chih, therefore, the question first 
to be settled is the identity of the country of 
An-hsi. 

The ChHen-han-shu (ch. 96"'-, chuan, 66"'-) 

1 Klaproth and Rcmusat, and with them Humboldt and others, 
entertained the idea, quite unsupported by Chinese authorities, of Pan 
Ch'ao’s military designs against Ta-tshn. Messrs. E. C. Taiiitor and 
A. Wylie, in reply to a question regarding the .subject, hav'c .sliowii 
the fallacy of this assumption in Notes and Queries 07 i China and 
Japan, Vol. II (1868), pp. 60 and I5f . 
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says with regard to An-hsi : “The king of the 
country of An-hsi rules at the city of P'an-tou 
j^)' ; its distance from Ch‘ang-an is ii,6oo li. 
The country is not subject to a tu-hu [a Chinese 
governor in Central-Asiatic possessions]. It 
bounds north on ,K‘ang-chii, east on Wu-i- 
shan-li, west on T'iao-chih. The soil, climate, 
products, and popular customs are the same 
as those of Wu-i and Chi-pin. They also make 
coins of silver, which have the king’s face on 
the obverse, and the face of his consort on the 
reverse. When the king dies, they cast new 
coins. They have the ta-ma-ch‘iio [a bird, the 
description of whicli by the Chinese commentator 
answers to an ostrich]. Several hundred small and 
large cities are subject to it, and the country is 
several thousand li in e.xtent, that is, a very large 
country. It lies on the banks of the Kuei-shui 
[O.xus]. 'I'he carts and ships of their merchants 


^ Several examples suggest to me, as they did to others, the proba- 
bility of ;*n aHiiiity of some kind betwerai a final r in western Asiatic 
names and a Chinese final n. An ar in An-hsi. i.e. Arsiik, the name 
for Parthia; and perhaps in Aii-ku -Orclioe (P 6, 13 and 60); also 
possibly in Ycn-ts‘ai or Ands’ai 01 m). the name of a country in 
the north of Parthia, which, dminf;; tlic After Han, was changed into 
A-lan-na ( PnJ |j§ JJ5), and which 1 identify with the Aorsi of Strabo, 
and the Alani tif other writers (“ Sarmatio Asiatitjue,” dc Guignes, 
His>innre dcs Huns, Vol. 11 , p. XCl). 1 do not hesitate, therefore, to 
identify tlie name .P‘an-tou with old Persian Parlhuva, the origin 
of Herodotus’ if not the city of Uupdo.vvnra of Jsidorus 

Characeiuis, held to have been the same as F.!ekatornpylos by Mannert 
{see Karl Muller ad Isid. Mansiones Parthicae, 12, in Geographi Graeci 
Minores, Voh 2, p. 252). Cf. Kiepert, Lehrbuch der alien Geographies 
p. 65 seq. I 
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go to the neighbouring countries. They write on 
leather [parchment], and draw up documents in 
rows running sideways. [Here follows the passage 
B I to 5]. In the east of An-hsi are the Ta-yiieh- 
chih.” ’ 

The above account, as describing matters known 
from records of the former Han dvnastv, refers to 
the first and second centuries B.C. The country 
best answering its details at that period is the 
Parthian kingdom.' It extended to the banks of 
the Oxus ; the Parthians were the middle-men in 
trade between Central and Western Asia. Some 
of their coins have been shown to contain the fiice 
of a king on the obverse and that of a woman on 
the reverse''; they used, like other nations of 
western Asia, the horizontal way of writing, though 
Rawlinson^ says that, in the earlier times, the writ- 
ing material commonly used was linen, and shortly 
before the time of Pliny, papyrus. Finally, lin- 
guistic grounds, which, as a matter of principle, I 

1 Cr. translation by Wylie in Notes on the Western Regions,” 
Jinirn, Anthrojy. Inst., Aug. i88o. 

The iilentity was apparently hrst recognisotl, llKnigh not proved 
in detail, by de Guigne.s {Hist, ties Huns, Vol II, p. 51). Visdelou, 
whose work (” Monument de la Religion Ciiretienne, etc., en Cdiinc” in 
dT-lcrbelot's Biblunhique Orientale, Vol. IV, j). 369 seqq.) appeared after 
de Guignes’, but was written before its publication, translated An-hvSi 
by Assyria; .so did Neumann {Asiat. Shtdicn, p. 157). 

Wylie, I. c., quotes Rawlinson’s description of a Parthian coin : 

The coins of Phraataces have on one side his head, which is being 
crowned by two Victories; on the other the head of Musa [his 
mother], etc.’* \^ The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, p, 220.] 

^ The Sixth Great Orient. Mon., p^.p, 424-425, quoted by Wylie, 1 . c. 
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do not wish to consider except when strongly 
supported by the identification of other facts, point 
to Parthia in the two names P‘an-tou (--Parthuva) 
and An-hsi (— Arsak). 

The description of An-hsi appearing in the Hem- 
lian-sliit quite corresponds witli what we know 
through Pliny of Parthia during the corresponding 
period. At that time the country had consider- 
ably gained in extent, and its boundaries had been 
moved farther west. The capital was then, as 
before, at tlic city called bv Greek writers Heka- 
tompylos. This name, meaning “the city of a 
hundred gates/' is not the original Partl)ian name, 
but a Greek word intended to express the central 
position of the city, wliich, through its many gates 
was considered the terminus of all the land-roads 
of tlie country. The Parthian name has not been 
preserved in western authors, but we may safelv 
accept the clue contained in the Clvinese histories, 
as there can be no doubt that the Hekatompylos of 
Greek, and Roman writers, being the chief capital 
of the empire, is identical with the citv of P‘an-toii 
(Parthuva?) mentioned in the Ch^ien-lian-shu and 
with the city of Ho-tu (old sound Wodok?G 
mentioned in the Hou-han-shu ( 1 .) 10). 

The same account says: “On its eastern 
frontier is the city of Mu-lu, which is called little 
An-hsi [Parthia Minor]; it is 20,000 li distant 

' Possibly Vologesia, as at Pan Ch'ao's time Volo^^eses I (A.D, 90 
to 107) was king of Parthia, who may have remamed his capital. 
Vologesia was also the name of>a city in Babylonia. 
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from Lo-yang'’ (D 15-1*6.) As the distance, 
from Lo-yang, of the capital city of Ho-tu is 
stated to have been 25,000 li, the distance 
between Ho-tu and Mii-lu must have been 5,000 
li. I propose to show hereafter mv reasons for 
assuming that the li of Chinese records are, in 
these countries where the Greek mode of measur- 
ing distances was combined with the Persian 
method (stadia, schoeni, parasangae), corresponds 
to the stadium of western itineraries. This will 
furnish the key to quite a number of puzzles, of 
which the relative sites of the cities of Ho-tu and 
Mu-lu would be one, but for the knowledge pre- 
served of both the capital and the eastern frontier 
district in Pliny, Strabo, and other authorities.^ 
This eastern out-station of Parthia, whicli lay on 
the road to China, is there called Margiana; its city 
was the city of Antiochia, the old Bactrian name 
of which is mentioned in the Vendidad section of 
the Zend-Avesta, as Mourn, the mediaeval Merw/*' 

> Plin., NaL Ilisl., rcc. Dcllolseii, VT, 15 (17), 44: ijXsUin vero 
Parthiiie caput Hccatonipvlos • - - ; aiul //^/(/. 16(18), 46: where thc 
isolatcd Parthian deperiiiency Margiana is described ; Sl.iab., c. 510 
(Mciiieke); cf. P>unbiiry, Hisi. <>/ Ancient Geogr.j Vol. IT, p. 412, 

- Zend-Avesta," translated by J. Dannesteter, in Max 

Miiller’s 7 'he Sacred JJooi-s of the .Exist, Vol. J.V, pp. 2-6, and 
Vol. XXII Ij p. 123. Cf. Kiepert, Lchrhuch dcr alien Geo<^raphic, p. 58. 
Ml". Parker draws rny attcfition to Bretschiieidcr’s ide?itification outlie 
mediaeval Merw with llic names Ma-lu f.lf.} •^) and Ma-li-wu 
(S S X ) in Yuan records (w Bretschueidcr, Notes on Cdiinese. 
Mediaeval Travellers to the UVs/, pp. 8 and 77, oi* Chinese Recorder, 
Vol. V,.pp. 120 and 325). Tlie forujer name occurs in tlie Yilan-shih, 
tlie latter on the Chinese map of Western Asia crdled Yil(in-chinj^-shih- 
ta-tien-tEli-tdi ('JQ "IS ® cjf titc Yuan period, 
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The identity of this naAie (Mourn) with Chinese 
Mu-hi is too suggestive to be passed over as an 
accidental similarity; for the distance of 5,000 
stadia laid thence across the Hvrcanian hills in a 
westerly direction takes us just to the neighbour- 
hood of the probable site of Hecatompylos, the 
capital.' 

From all we may conclude from the traditions 
handed down in the Flan records, T‘iao-chih was 
first a powerful kingdom, more powerful even than 
An-hsi (Parthia), as we may read between the lines 
in a passage of the IF(7 -/iVj (P 2); this I presume 


lliou.f^h the copy bet'orc me, ;i re piiiit in the IJai-kuo-t' u-chih, luis, 
probably by mistake, chin for uni (%)• Both these names 

(Ma-lu and Mtoli-wu) are clearly meant to be identical in sound with 
Mii-hi. 

^ See Bunbiiry, h c., Voh I, p. 479. As the site of Hccalompylos 
is., in ancient geography, still one of the many points in dispute, the 
distances east (to iNlburii, 1 ) ro-16) and west (to A-man, Acbatana, 
D 22) as stated in the Hou-han shu, deserve some consideration. The 
5,000 li istadia) west of Mourn take us to the ncighl)ourhood of 
modern Damghan, and not to the neighbourliood of Djadjcrni, which 
site is merely about 3,500 stadia west of Mouru. On the otlier hand 
the country of A-man, which! am going to identify with the region 
of Acbatana, is staded to be 3,400 li (stadia) west of An-hsi (here 
capital of Parthia”). This is just about the ilistance in stadia from 
Acbatana to the neighbourhood of Damghan ; the Djadjcrm site would 
have been about 4,800 stadia east of Acbatana. This seems to me a 
palpable proof that, wbatever confusion may have prevailed in the 
minds of the most enlightened geographers of antiquity with regard to 
China, Cdiinese historians were sufficiently well informed with regard 
to Avestern geography not only to confirm the testimony of ancient 
western authors, but even in somo instances to furnish supplementary 
information where our own classical literature fails. 
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refers to the period when" Parthia was confined to 
its original territory in the east. In the first and 
second centuries A.D. Parthia had extended its 
boundaries to the west of the Euphrates. It is 
scarcely necessary to dwell on the classical sources 
of ancient geography in order to show that the 
western boundary ran along the upper course of 
the Euphrates from Sainosata down to the Baby- 
lonian territory : here it began to branch off' to the 
west towards the Syrian desert, embracing the 
cultivated tracts outside the Chaldaean Lake and 
the Pallacopas Canal, which connected a rich and 
densely-populated province by means of a navig- 
able^ channel with the coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The following reasons have determined me 
to identify this region, the country of Babylonia 
or Chaldaea, with the Thao-chih of Chinese 
records. 

Its political relations with Parthia correspond to 
those represented in the Chinese records as exist- 
ing between Thao-chih and An-hsi. The ^earliest 
mention of the country appears in the ChHen- 
han-shUy which embraces the period B.C. 206 to 


^ It is doubtful whether the Pallacopas was used as a channel for 
navi^i^ation, or the Euphrates itself. Banbury, /. c,, Vol. I, p. 524,) 

However, so much seems certain, that maritime trade extended to the 
ports in the Chaldaean Lake. According to Masudi, sea-going ships 
entered from the Persian (xulf during the fifth century (Yule, Caihay, 
Vol. I, p. LXXVII), and, whether in the original sca‘going barges or 
in river-boats, the Euphrates could be used as a channel between the 
Gulf and Babylon. (Euphrate naVigari Babylonem e Persico mari 
CCCCXII p. tradunt N«archus et Om^sicritus. Plin., VI, 26 (30), 124). 
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23 A.D.', and the Shih-chi, covering, in its geo- 
graphical portion, about the same period. It was 
during this period that Babylonia which, under 
Seleucid rule, had been a Syrian province, fell into 
the hands of Parthian rulers (about B.C. 140). 
This fact is apparenjtly alluded to in the ChHcn- 
han-shu. It continued to be a satrapy on the 
western frontier of Parthia during the later Han 
dynasty (D 9 ; P 2). Since tlie time of Trajan, the 
Roman empire had repeatedly extended its frontiers 
to the banks of the Tigris, so that T‘iao-chih (or, 
as it was apparently called during the period of the 

1 Ch'ien-han-shny ch. 96 Hsi^yU'Chuan in the description of 
Wu-i-shan-li | 1 | ®fi). This country is in the west, conter- 

minous with Li-kan and 'i'hao-chih [the two names perhaps denoting'at 
that period the wcstc’rn and eastern parts of the Seleucid empire 
respectively, whence they aic found together here and in other 
passages]. Going somewhat over a hundred days, you come to the 
country of Thao-chih, bordering on the Western Sea, hot and low, hut 
growing rice in fields. There are large birds' eggs, resembling jars 
(or urns). The country is densely populated; it used to be governed 
by petty rulers, but An-hsi (Parthia), reducing thcnn to vassalage, made 
it into an* outer slate \J.e,, one of its foreign possessions]. "I'hey have 
clever jugglers, 'i'heeldcr.s of An-Jisi [Parthia] have the tradition that 
in 'Phao-chih there is the Jo-shui [weak water] and the lIsi-wang'iTiu 
[western king’s mother], but they have not been seen. From T'iao- 
chih by water you ma}’ go west oyer a hundred days to come near the 
place where the sun sets, they .say.” Wylie (in ‘'.Notes on the Western 
Regions,” /.r., p. 19) translates : “The people aie yerv numerous, and 
are often under petty chieftains, subject to the Parthians, who consider 
foreigners clever at jugglerv.” 'fhe corresponding Chinese words arc 

and shn- 

ku says "An-hsi considered T'iao- 

chih as an outer country, meaning as it were a foreign country.” I 
think there can be little doubt that, in dividing tlic text into sen- 
tences, I am right here to follow the scholia.st. Cf. ch. 123. 
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Three Kingdoms, Yii-lo) may be found mentioned 
as a dependency of Ta-ts‘in (the Roman Orient) 
in the Wei- Ho (P 41, 74). The tradition accord- 
ing to which T‘iao-chih was, previous to its 
annexation, more powerful than An-hsi (Parthia) 
may refer to either the times of the Babylonian 
empire from Nebuchadnezzar down to the Persian 
conquest, or the period when it was joined with 
Syria to the Seleucid empire (second century B.C.) 
allusion to which seems to be contained in the 
joined expression “Li-kan T‘iao-chih” {i.e., Syria 
and Babylonia) of the ChHen-han-shu or Shih-chi. 

Chaldaea was the only district of the Parthian 
empire which combined the two conditions, set forth 
in the Chinese records in connection with T‘iao-chih, 
of being at the same time situated on the extreme 
west frontier of An-hsi (Parthia), and on the coast 
of the “western sea.” It is true that both the 
Caspian Sea and the Indian Ocean may be called 
western sea (^hsi-hai ® ^),' but the Caspian 
cannot possibly be meant as that “western sea” 

1 The passage D 3 says that the city of T'iao-chih lies on the 
western sea/' w^hich, in other passages ivS called ‘"the great sea,” 
{ta-haiy 'km, D 19; F 18). I have not the slightest doubt that in 
both cases the Indian Ocean with its gulfs, and not the Caspian, is 
meant. The latter is called Hsiao-hai (»j' m). ^^the small sea,” in an 
unmistakable description of Taberistan found in the Ihin-t^an^-shu 
Asiatische Studien^ 177; cf, Remusat Nouv. Melanges 
AsiatiqueSi Vol. I, p> ^54). On the other hand, the Indian Ocean is 
frequently called western sea,” eg.y in the Hoti-han'shUy on the page 
following the description of Ta-ts^in (ch. 88), where the Hsi-hai 
(western sea) is said to be in the south-west of the countries of Ytieh- 
chih and Kao-fu ( 131 .^ jS)- 
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on which T‘iao-chih \fras situated ; for, at Pan 
Ch'ao’s time, the western boundary of Parthia 
extended far beyond the Caspian, and naviga- 
tion on that sea cannot possibly have extended 
to a distance of 40,000 or even 10,000 li 
(I 22), or allowed 0/ passages lasting two months 
(P 6), three months, or up to three years (T3 20; 
F 18; P 6), The Mediterranean Sea is quite out 
of the question in A.D. 97, The only sea, there- 
fore, on which a trip of the described length could 
have been made from a port on the western 
boundary of Parthia, is the Persian Gulf. 

The description given of the city of T'iao- 
chih (D 1-5), which was situated on a shan ([Jj, 
here, “peninsula),” surrounded by water on three 
sides, so that access to it by land was only possible 
in the north-west, answers in every respect to the 
peninsula in the Chaldaean Lake. A glance at the 
sketch map representing that neighbourhood, w'hich 
I copied from Kiepert’s Nouvelle Carte Generate 
des I^rovtnces Asiatiques de V Empire Ottoman 
(Berlin, 1884), embodying the results of the surveys 
made by Cominr. Selby and Lieuts. Bewsher and 
Collingwood, of the British Navy,' shows that the 
peninsula in the Chaldaean Lake is, up to the 

1 For further details see Kiepert, “Xur Kartc dcr Ruinenfelder 
von Babylon/’ and the map, in Zcitschrift tkr Geselhchaft f 'dr Erdkunde, 
Berlin, Vol. XVIII (1883), p. i. Cf. the map of Chaldaea, Susiana, etc., 
in W. Kennett Loflus’ ‘'Notes of a Journey from Baghdad to Busrah,” 
in y. R, G, S., Vol. XXVI, (1856), p. 131* A comparison of the two 
maps will show what progress been made in the ancient topo- 
graphy of these parts within tlie past thirty years. 
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present day, “crookedly surrounded by water;” 
that access to it is cut olF by the lake, swamps or 
canals from all sides, except from the north-west, 
which is indeed the only quarter of the compass 
allowing of a land-road in the direction of Seleucia 
and Ktesiphon. This land-road leading out to the 
north-west exists at the present day. According 
to Kiepert it connects the present city of Nedjef, 
which stands quite close to the ruins of ancient 
Hira, with the present Bagdad via Kerbela. 
Although I doubt whether ancient records throw 
much light on the former configuration of the Lake 
and its connection with either the Euphrates or 
the Persian Gulf direct, it may be assumed that it 
presented rather a larger, than a smaller, sheet of 
water in ancient times when compared with its 
present shape. ' 

In selecting this peninsula of the Chaldaean 
Lake as the probable site of the city of T‘iao-chih 
I am chiefly guided by the idea that it is apparently 
the only place in Chaldaea which answers the 
Chinese description, that as a terminus of naviga- 
tion in the Persian Gulf its port must have been a 
most convenient place for the embarkment of 
travellers coming from Central Asia via Ktesiphon; 
for, the river passage from Hira to the coast of 
the Gulf is even at the present day about ^oo 
stadia shorter than the passage on the Tigris from 

I ^^quoniam rigandi modus ibi manu temperatur," Plin., N‘i/. 
HisLf XVIII 18 (47), 170. Cf. the (iescriptions of the lower course of 
the Euphrates in PHn., VI, 26 (30), 124 seqq.; and Pomponius Mela, 
III, 76 seqq. 
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^ Ktesiphon to the moutll of the river ; and if, as 
I Strabo seems to have assumed,’ the Euphrates had 
its separate outlet, or if, further, the Pallacopas 
canal furnished a short cut from the Lake direct 
into the Gulf, the advantage of taking passage in 
one of the Lake port^ becomes still more obvious. 
For this reason, I consider it quite probable that 
the place where Kan-ying received his information 
regarding the terrors of a sea voyage ( 1 ) 20 ; F 19), 

the citv of T‘iao-chih, stood somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the present Nedjef. Its name is 
not mentioned in connection with Kan-ying's 
expedition ; but it is very probable that a populous 
city existed on the peninsula long before the founda- 
tion of Hira, the great trading town and chief citv 
of the kingdom of that name, founded about 200 
A.D., ix.^ towards the close of the Han dynasty.” 

^ ‘'From the terms in which he [Strabo J speaks of the out (low <>{' 
the two great rivers into the Persian Ciulf, it is clear tliat each ol’ them 
in his day had still its sejiarate outlet to the sea, instead of uniting 
their streams into one as they do at the present day." Bimburv, 
History And an I Geography ^ il, }>. 289. 

This kingdom ofllira was CouiKled by tribes of Arab origin who, 
on having wandered from their original seats in Arabia towards 
P>ahrein, were opposed in their eastward progress by the Persian 
Gulf, and thus directed their migrations towards the north. “There, 
attracted by the rich and welbwateicd vicinity, tlie strangers took up 
their abode, and about A.D. 200 laid the foundations of the city. 
Tlie^Arsacido monarchy was then crumbling under revolt and dis- 
astrous war; and the young colony, swelled by needy adventurers 
and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested into an impor- 
tant stale. Another city not far distant from Hira, called Anbar, was 
either founded, or having been prcvioirsly in cxi.steiice was taken 
possession of, by the Arabs." ''By some the establishment of this 
town has been referred back to ihc time of Nebuchadnezzar II, who is 
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Hira, I assume, was known by name to the Chinese.^ 

said to have left here the captives carried off in his inroad into Arabia. 
But this is a mere h3^pothesis of the Arab historians, who are ver}’' 
expert in imagining such causes for the origin of towns and kingdoms, 
etc.’' “The question is not one of much importance. The main point 
is undoubted, viz., that the kingdom of Hira originated in an Ara^ 
colony,” (William Muir, T/u? Life of Muhotnct, Vol. I, p. CLXVI ; cf. 
de Guignes, Hist, des Huns, Vol- T, p. 320). As I have already 
intimated, Hira was about two centuries later known as a shipping 
port for maritime trade. Yule (^Cathay, Vol. I, LXXVII), speaking of 
Arab trade to those parts, saj'^s ; “The earliest date to which any 
positive statement of such intercourse appears to refer is the first half 
of the fifth centuiT of our era. At this time, according to Hamza of 
Ispahan and INIasudi, the Euphrates was navigable as high as Hira, a 
city lying south-west of ancient Bab\don, near Ku-fa (now at a long 
distance from the actual channel of the river), and the ships of India 
and China were constantly to be seen moored before the houses of the 
town. Hira was then abounding in wealth, and the country round, 
now a howling wilderness, was full of that life and prosperit)’’ which 
water bestows in such a climate.” Priaulx, “On the Indian Embassies 
to Rome, etc.,” in J. K. G. 5 ., Vol. XIX, p. 295, speaking of the Indian 
trade of Palm\Ta, sa^^s : “Arab, and perhaps native, vessels brought 
the produce of India up the Persian Gulf to the mouth of the 
Euphrates; and, if they did not themselves ascend the river, at 
Teredon the}'^ discharged their cargoes intended for Vologesia, which 
was reached cither by land on camels, or in vessels of lighter draught 
by the river.” Vologesia, the chief trading town in the heighbour- 
hood of Babylon, must have been somewhere between the site of Hira 
and the Euphrates. This city flourished at Josephus’ time and was 
founded by king Vologeses who reigned A.D, 51 to 91, but previous 
to A.D. 73, because Pliny mentions the name (VI 26 (30), 122 : nuper 
Velogescs rex aliud oppidum Velogesocertam in vicino condidit). As 
long as there is no positive evidence as to its site, we are free to 
assume that the facilities for trade causing the site of Hira to ,.be a 
lucky one during the third century A.D., existed also during the first 
and second centuries, and that the city of Vologesia may have been 
similarly situated. Another city which may have stood on the 
peninsula i.s that of Ale.xandria, probably founded by Alexander the 
Great during his stay at Babylon ijsee Spruner-Menke, Atlas Antiquus, 
map No. VIII). ♦ 
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he city and state of that name flourished early 
inough to find notice in the Hou-han-shu; we, 
therefore, find the name mentioned as Yii-lo' in the 
Itinerary describing the route from the capital of 
An-hsi (Parthia) west to the port of embarcation 
for Ta-ts‘in (D 22). yii-Io occupied apparently the 
the same or at least a similar site as “the city of 
T‘iao-chih,” Kan-ying’s port ; it was on the extreme 
west frontier of An-hsi (Parthia) and, from there 
“you travel south by sea to Ta-ts‘in.” As belong- 
ing to the country of T‘iao-chih it was, of course, a 
Parthian possession during the Han dynasty ; but 
as the city had been temporarily under Roman 
rule, Yii-lo is mentioned as a dependency of Ta- 
ts'in during the Wei dynasty (P 41, 74). The 
Roman boundary was then held to run between 
Yii-lo (Hira) and Ssii-lo (Seleucia) ; for “from Yii- 
lo north-east you cross a river [the Euphrates] to 
Ssu-lo ; and north-east of this you again cross a 
river [the Tigris] ; the country of Ssu-lo is .subject 
to An-hsi [Parthia] and is on the boundary of Ta- 

' ^m. yii4o. The sound of the first character appears to have 
corresponded to the present ft ho, as ancient ^ QQ yu~iien was 
changed into modern ftSS ho-tien (Hoten, now usually spelt Khoten, 
the city in Central Asia), thu.s clearly suggesting that the pronuncia- 
tion of ^ JVM in ancient times may have been similar to modern ft ho. 
The .same city was called ^ij ^ huo~iien by the Hu (48) barbarians 
( - O^iigurs ?), as I gather from a modern commentary of the ChHen 
han-shu. Moreover, the Ch^ng-yiin (JE according to K^'ing-hsi 
(S. V. describes the sound of the character 3^ by 
hii or hu. The old sound may be therefore set down as ho4o, hu4o 
or ho-latj i.c,f Hira or Hirat Hirat al No?ndn, contracted by the 
Syrians, Greeks and Romans iifto IlirtaJ* William Muir, /. c,, 
p. CLXXI). f 
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ts'in” (P 75-76). Finally, the distance from 
Ktesiphon, which name T consider to be the same 
as the Chinese^Ssu-pin (I) 22 ; P 69), to Yii-lo, 
viz., 960 li or stadia, as stated in the Hoti-han-shu 
(T> 22), if measured by the land-road via the pre- 
sent Kerbela, corresponds as nearly witli the actual 
length of that road as we may possibly expect in 
the most reliable classical author. 

These are the reasons which have induced me 
to give the preference to the Chaldaean peninsula, 
as the site of both the citv of T‘iao-chih and of 

j 

Yii-lo, amongst all other localities which may seem 
to answer the Chinese description at first sight. 
However ingenious the suggestions hitherto made 
with regard to the identification of T‘iao-chih may 
be, I have never seen the attempt made to take 
more than a one-sided view of the question. I 
need not say that the method of investigating this 
subject should not consist in the consideration 
of one or two points in which the identity of 
the two countries seems to suggest itself; but that, 
apart from the principal features being traced in 
detail, the Chinese account contains no statement 
which may contradict the assumption arrived at. 
I shall not attempt to prove the reasons why the 
various suggestions made with regard to T‘iao- 
chih' should be rejected. If the identifications set 

* Idenlifictl with Kgypt by Visdelou ; with Persia by do Giiignes 
who <ies Hu 71 s., Vol. II, p. 51) disposes of all dilliculties by the 

few words: “On dit que ce pays est voisin dc lamer d‘occidont ; 
e’est sans doute le Golphe Persique. On y trouve des grains cn abon- 
dance et un oiseau dont les ocufs sdnt tres-gros. Ancieniiement ces 
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^orth in these notes are wrong, the demonstration 
jf logical errors committed by others could not 
possibly make them appear in a better light ; if 
they are correct, it will not be necessary to collect 
evidence of a negative character to support them : 
for, as Fichte^ justly remarks, “fiir Entdeckung der 
Wahrheitist die Bestreitung der entgegengesetzten 
Irrthiimer von keinem betriichtlichen Gewinn.” 
I propose, therefore, in the sequel not to take up 
the polemic point of view, but to leave it to the 
reader to form his opinion on the rival literature 
if he chooses to do so. 

The route from Hekatompylos to Kan-ying’s 
shipping-port may be clearly traced in the Hou- 
han-shu. That portion of it which led from 
Hekatompylos to the banks of the Tigris pro- 
bably partly coincided with the track of Alex- 
ander’s campaign through Media (B.C. 330). 
“From An-hsi (—Hekatompylos),’’ the Annals say 
(D 22), “you go west 3,400 li to the country of 

peuplcs ejaient gouvernes par leurs princes, mais dans la suite les 
Gan-sie les out soumis et ont reduit ce royaume en province ; c’est cc 
que les Parthes ont fait de la Perse/’ De Guignes’ opinion appears 
to have become that of most of the scholars in Europe ; but with 
the identification of Ta-ts^in with Italy, it was not compatible that 
T'iao-chih should be so far east as the Persian Gulf, which caused 
some to let Kan-ying arriv^e on the Mediterranean coast of Syria ; 
while others, misled by a misunderstanding as to the meaning of the 
ternf ^'Western Sea,” place the country near the coast of the Caspian 
(cf. Query and Replies: Advance of a Chinese General to the 
Caspian,” in Notes and Queries, Vol. II); von Richthofen suggests, not 
very confidently, though, the oasis of Khiva {China, Vol. I, p. 452) and 
Kingsmill {China Review, Vol. VIJI, p. 164), Sarangia (Drangiana). 

1 VorUsungen iib. d. Bestimn^ung des Gekhrien, V. 
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A-man' ; from A-man you go west 3,600 li to the 
country of Ssu-pin ; from Ssu-pin you go south^ 
crossing a river and again south-west to the coun-i 
try of Yii-lo, 960 li, the extreme west frontier or^ 
An-hsi (Parthia); from here you travel south by 
sea, and so reach Ta-ts‘in.” ^-man, I presume, is 
the city of Acbatana (==“Assyrian Akmatan, the 
present Hamadan), the first centre of population 
on the road west of Hekatompylos. The distance 
could not have been stated more accurately in the 
Chinese record, and as the road leads through a 
plain, it may be expected to agree with reality. 
The track between the modern Damghan, the 
probable site of Hekatompylos, and the site of 
Acbatana, about which no doubt is entertained, 
measures just about 3,400 stadia. 

By continuing the high-road in a westerly 
direction we have to pass through a broad 
range of hills, running from the north-west to 
the south-east, thus olFering considerable interrup- 
tions in the straight line of travelling ; the road 
probably meandered a good deal and went up 
and down hill every now and then, until it 
reached the plain, not too far away from the 
banks of the Tigris. We need not be astonished, 
therefore, to find a comparatively longer distance 
(36,000 li or stadia) assigned to the shorter route, 
viz., that from Acbatana to Ktesiphon ; for, with 

1 Old sound Uk-man, if the YUn-hui-hsiao-pu (IS ft U)’ 
quoted in K'ang-hsi s, v. PJ, is »:ght in giving this character the 
sound jS, in Cantonese lik. \ 
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this name belonging to one of the Parthian 
^capitals, I identify the Chinese Ssu-pin, which in 
modern Cantonese is pronounced Sl-pan, and the 
|old sound of which may have been similar to this. 
Sl-pan or Ssu-pin, though not at first sight 
reminding one of the name Ktesiphon, will pass 
as a fair equivalent, if we allow for some muti- 
lation, as all those conversant with the Chinese 
way of imitating foreign sounds will readily admit. 

At Ktesiphon the Tigris had to be crossed, 
and then the road led south-west to Yii-lo, at a 
distance of 960 stadia or li. I have shown 
my reasons for assuming the identity of Yii-lo 
and Hira on the peninsula in the Chaldaean 
lake {see above, p. 147 seqq.) One of these 
reasons was, that the journey by boat from 
Ktesiphon down the Tigris would have been longer 
than the route via Hira. However, it may be that 
at some time or other the largest of the canals 
connecting the Tigris with the Euphrates, the 
present Schatt-el-Amara, was used as a conductor 
of traffic, whether in small boats, or as accom- 
panying a land-road (a feature frequently observed 
in modern China and probably quite as common 
in ancient western coun'ries), thus offering a 
short cut to those who did not wish to visit Hira. 
Thp chief town near the present junction of this 
canal with the waters of the Euphrates, was 
the city of Uruku (Hebr. Erek, Greek 
the present W arka ) * ; and this I venture to 

a 

I Cf. Kiepert, Lehrb, d. altetf Geogr,, p, 144. 
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propose may have been the second shipping- 
port of Parthia, whence travellers were in thd. 
habit of embarking for the journey to Ta-ts‘in.^ 
It seems to answer well enough to the Chinese 
An-ku (P 6, 13 and 60; cf. Q 74), the linguistic 
value of which name may be set down as 
Ar-ku {see note on p. 139). I must admit that 
the evidence in favour of this identification is 
not strong, as it mainly rests on linguistic 
grounds, a most deceitful class of argument. 
Mr. Kingsmill, to whom I mentioned the case, 
thinks of Charax Spasinu, and if we can agree 
about the identity the first syllable of Greek 
XAPAK ‘ and Chinese an, ngan ( the 

suggestion deserves being further considered. 
The question still to be settled is this : which 
was the port from which, in order to reach 
Syria, one could either sail south (through the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea), or, proceed due 
west (by land, through the Syrian desert), or due 
north (through Mesopotamia to Antioch)? For 
such, I understand from the passage P 13, was 
the situation of An-ku. It should also be taken 
into consideration that An-ku is said to be a 
Parthian city and must have been situated close 
to the Roman boundary, since one of the 
tributary states of Ta-ts‘in (Ts6-san) is said , to 
be in its neighbourhood (P 58-60). 


^ Xdpa^ in Greek, and Kaj’ha in Syriac (A?<f Kiepert, 1. c., p. l46) 
means ^'town or city/’ If Chinese an becomes at in Arsak^ it is 
difficult to justify its becoming kar in >arka. 
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Whatever the situation of T‘iao-chih (Yii-lo 
^nd An-ku) may have been, so much is certain, 
that it contained a shipping-port, where a passage 
by sea, lasting between two (P 6) or three (D 20) 
months and two years (D 20), continued the 
overland route froiy China, via the capital of 
An-hsi (Hekatompylos), A-man (Acbatana) and 
Ssu-pin (Ktesiphon), and led to a port, which 
was the port of Ta-ts‘in. It seems to me that 
the description given of T'iao-chih in the Hou- 
han-shu (D i to 9) does not contradict that 
supposition ' ). 

Which, then, was the port of Ta-ts‘in? The 
Hou-han-shu says (E 37) : “Coming from the 

1 It will be found in this description that the road of Kan-ying’s 
or somebody else’s journey from T'iao-chih back to the capital of 
An-hsi (Parthia) is described again, as from the interpretation of the 
route stated in the account of x\n-hsi (D 22) we may expect it to be. 
'"If you titrn to the north/’ the Annals say (D 8), “and then towards 
the east again go on horseback some sixty days, you come to An-hsi 
(Parthia).” By An-hsi we have to understand here, according to a 
usage often met with in these texts, the aipital of the country, and 
not its boundary. From Tbao-chih, wherever it was situated on or 
near the mouth of the EuphratCvS, you go north to Ktesiphon, whence 
an overland route (“on horseback”) takes the traveller east, vid 
Acbatana to Hekatompylos. 1 cannot help drawing attention here 
to the mistake into which Neumann fell when / Aslatische Studien, 
p. 157J he translated this passage by: “Das Land hat einen Umfang 
von ungefahr 60 Tagereisen zu Pferdc und ward spater von den Asi 
Oder Assyriern abhangig.” The length of the road performed on 
horseback (60 days) corresponds to the 7,000 (3,400 -b 3,600) li between 
SsCL-pin (Ktesiphon) and the capital of An-hsi (Parthia). If we assume 
these identifications to be correct, the average rate of travelling on 
horseback in these parts would h*ive been about 117 li or stadia in a 
day. Cf. Ma Tuan-lin’a Tiao-chih, in Remusat's translation, Nouv, 
Mel, As., Voh I, p. 215. $ 
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land-road of An-hsi (Parthia), you make a round at 
sea and, taking a northern turn, come out from^ 
the western part of the sea whence you proceed 
to Ta-ts‘in.” Starting at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, the passage here described takes us round 
the Arabian peninsula, and then northward into 
the Red Sea. The coast of this sea contained 
various outlets of oriental trade, all of which may 
perhaps claim to have been ports of Ta-ts‘in. 
There was the route from Berenice, probably 
the southernmost, to Koptos on the banks of 
the Nile, and another, shorter route from Myos 
Hormos to the same river-port, goods being 
carried by camels over-land in caravans ; at 
Koptos they were placed on board river-boats 
and carried down the Nile to Alexandria. ‘ This 
was probably the commercial route for a con- 
siderable part of the traffic between India and 
Rome. The Chinese trade differed from the 
Indian trade mainly in that the bulk of its material 
consisted in silk textures which, before they were 
thrown on the Roman market, had to undergo 
the process of dyeing, chiefly purple dyeing, at 
Tyre or Sidon, or that of being woven (re-woven ?) 
at Berytus or Tyre.'* The next route from the 

1 Plin., VI 23(26), 102, seqq. Cf. O. de Beauvoir Priaulx, 
the Indian Embassies to Rome from the Reign of Claudius to '•the 
Death of Justinian in yotirn. R. Asiat. Soc., Vol. XIX, p. 294. 

^ Priaulx, /. r. p. 296, quotes from Procopius, Ilis/. Arcana, 25 c., 
p. 140 ; l/xarta ra ck ci^ /ih' koI Tupoi TroAccrt rdts 

€ 7 rl cpydfccr^ai €k etc., and from Vopiscus, 

Carinus XX, Iltst, Aug, Scrip, Quid ilineas Aegyptp petitas loquar? 
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Red Sea to the nianufacturhig towns of the 
Phoenician coast, however, did not lead through 
Egypt, but through the country of the Nabataeans.’ 
The port of Ta-ts‘in at which Chinese goods were 
chiefly landed must have been at the head of the 
present Gulf of Akajiah, the ancient Sinus Aelani- 
ticus. At the Ta-ts‘in epoch (say B.C. 140 up to 
about the si.xth century A.D.) the ancient Phoeni- 
cian glory had passed away, it is true ; but the 
industries of the Phoenician cities and the com- 
mercial relations depending on them lasted for 
centuries after the beginning of our era. The 
natural advantages of a country like Syria must at 
any time have commanded a superior position in 
the oriental trade of Rome, a position which is 
quite compatible with its inferior position as a 
political power. The sea-port of Syria in the 
Red Sea was at the head of the eastern one of the 


Quid Tyro et Sidonc temiitate perlucidas micantes purpura, plumandi 
difficiiltate pernobiles.” Priaulx gathers from the difficultatc plu- 
mandi tliMt the stuffs from Tyre and Sidon were of silk. 

1 Strabo, XVI, p. 781 ed. Casaub. (Meineke), thinks of the di.stribu- 
tion of Indian and other oriental goods over the western part of the 
ijmpire when he says : cV /x€P oup tt/s A€uk'>/ 5 Koj/xr;«? ct<» llcrpav, 
cvTCv^cp 6’ 'PtroKoAovpa irpos Atywro) rd <j)Ofiria 

Ko/u^erat KavnvO^v ctsr tov« dAAoi»?, vvvl 8c to ttAcop ct5 ryjv 
* W^^dvSptutv Toj NciAo)* K'ardycTat 8* ck ttJs *Apa/?ta9 Kal TiJ<; 
Tv8t./c^S CIS Muos dfipov €i0* V7r€p9((rts cts KoTrrdv rys OyPaiSos 
Ka/ivJAots CP Biwpvyt top NeiAou kcc/xcp)/v. [ftT*] cts ^AAcfdpdpctav, 
The fact that the greater part of oriental (Indian) goods were 
discharged at Afyos Hormos does not e.vclude the bulk of Chinese 
silks being taken to the dyeing* and re- weaving cities in Phoenicia 
direct. t 
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two gulfs forming the peninsula of Sinai. Two 
ports of this neighbourhood are mentioned as the 
channels of Phoenician trade in remote antiquity, 

A 

the port of Elath, the A.’ila or Aelaria of the Romans, 
near the present Akabah, and the port of ^E^edn- 
geber. It was from these ports that King Solomon 
sent his fleet to Ophir, and the first-named port, 
Aelana, was under the Romans an important 
military station ; and a Christian bishop resided 
there during several centuries at the beginning of 
our era. 

Only about 6o miles north of this port was the 
city of Petra, so called by Greek conquerors who 
translated one of its Aramaean names, Sela, tx,^ 
rock, into their language,' from the Greek name 
of which the Romans called the country Arabia 
Petraea. The principal local name of the city, 
however, was not Petra, but Rekem or Rekam.* 
During the first two centuries A.D., Petra or 
Rekem was the seat of an immense commerce — 
the great emporium of Indian [and, we may add, 
Chinese] commodities, where merchants from all 
parts of the world met for the purposes of traffic. 
The city fell under the Mahommedan empire, and 
from that time to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury was nearly lost from the memory of man. 
__ _ _ _ _ 

1 Cr Kiepert, Lehrb, d. alien Geogr. Berlin, 1878, p. 1 84. 

- According to Eusebius and Hieronymus ; Rokom, according to 
Epiphanius, and Arckeme or Arkem, according to Josephus (Antiqq. 
Jud. IV, 4, 7 and 7, i), quoted in Riehmer, Handworterh, d, bibl. 
Alter thu 7 ns, p. 1284. Cf. Kiepert, /. 
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When Burckhardt’ discovered its forgotten site in 
the year i8i r, Ijo found only a solitary column and 
one ruinous edifice left standing, of all the sumptuous 
structures tiiat once crowded this romantic vale. ' 
“ Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, along 
with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. 
Unheeded in the desert, and tor centuries for- 
gotten, the stately ruins of the hill-encircled citv 
and its chiselled rocks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty trallic 
once passing through the marts of l*etra, of the 
princely magnificence of her merchants, of tiie 
truth of history, and of the unerring certainty 
of prophetic denunciation. Pliny and Strabo 
both describe the city in its unmistakable 
features. Athenodoras the Stoic visited it, and 
related with admiration to Strabo, his friend, the 
excellence of the government under a native 
prince, and the security with wliich Romans and 
other foreigners resided there. It need hardly 
be added that this prosperity was entirely de- 
pendent upon the caravan trade, which at this 
entrepot changed carriage, and passed from the 
hands of the southern to those of the northern 
merchants. To this cause Diodorus Siculus at- 
tributes the superiority of the Nabathaeans over 

the other Bedouin tribes : — “ Their commercial 

« 

1 The celebrated Swiss traveller, author of Travels in Syria and 
the.JIoly Land, London 1822; Travels in Arabia, I.oiidon 1829, etc. 

- Clin, Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petraea and the Holy Land, Vol. II, 
P* 49. f 
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pursuits,” he says, “are "the chief cause of their 
greater prosperity. For many of the tribes follow, 
the business of transporting to the Mediterranean, 
frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them bv the carriers 
from Arabia Felix?”’. Strabo also writes that 
the merchandise of the Arabian Gulf used to be 
transported from Lenke Koine on the Red Sea, 
to Petra; thence to Rhinokolura f A/ Arish), 
a town upon the Mediterranean ; and so to 
other ports. And Pliny notices the double 
route which bifurcated at Petra.”'' The passage 
referred to (Pliny VI, 28 (32), 144) reads thus; 
“hue convenit utrumque bivium, eorum qui 
Syria Palmyram petiere ct eorum qui a Gaza 
veiierunt,” and Heeren ’ adds: “From the words 
of Pliny, one thing at least is certain, that at 
Petra the commercial road parted in two direc- 
tions, one leading to the left, towards Gaza and 
the shores of Syria ; the other to the right, towards 
Palmyra.” The Palinyrian road supplied the 
east of Syria, where the city of Rostra, the 
capital of Arabia Petraea under the Romans, the 
present Bosrah, was known as another centre of 
oriental trade. The road to Gaza connected 
the Gulf with the west of Syria, or, the Red Sea 
with the Mediterranean Sea. It looks almost 
as if the Wez-s/m (I 5,) referred to these routes 

^ 6'tv Forsters Afubia^ Vq], I, p. 224. 

- Strabo XVI. p. 781, note i on p. 159.) 

William Muir, Life of Mahomel.i \Q\, I, p. CiXXXV seq. 

Historical Researches, Vol. 11 , A| pendix IX. 
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in saying : By the side of its sea one conies 
out at what is like an arm of (he sea ; that the 
east and the west [of the coimtrv] look into that 
arm of the sea is a natural arrangement. ' The 
‘^east and west” maybe the “bivium” mentioned 
by Pliny, uniting at Petra or Aelana thus, as it 
were, “looking into” the Gulf.’ The Wei-shu 
(1 7), is, further, right in saving that “the country 
lies between two seas,” meaning the Red Sea on 
the one hand and the Mediterranean on tlie 
other ; and the Tii-huan-Ii^iu (^<hin^'-chi ^ cjnoted 
bv Ma Tuandin (O 50), is .still clearer about the 
point in saying: *d)n the west, the country bounds 
on the western sea, on the south, on the southern 
sea,”' though the terms “western” and “southern” 
are in this instance to be understood from the 
Ta-tshn or Syrian point of view. Apart from 
this, as I have sho^v^, the term Hsi-hai, i.e., 
western sea, may be applied to the Indian Ocean 
with its dependencies (the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea) as well as to the Caspian. The term 
Haidisi, />., west of the sea or western arm of 
the sea, answers to the Red vSea, just as the term 
Hai~tung, f.cc, east of the sea or eastern arm of 

^ The passage quoted from the Wei-^hu may Vxj inttM'preted in a 
two-fold m.anner. Eitlier as above, in which, case tlie Sinus Aelaiiiticus 
would corrcspQnd to tin? “ arm of the sea” referred to: or, the Arabian 
Gulf may be that “ arm of the sea,” and “ the east and flie west of the 
eountrv looking into it” inav be its commercial outlets, viz., Aelan.i 
and lhd.ra leading to Syria in the east, and Bereiucc, Lcukos and Myos 
Hormos leading to Alexandria in the west. 

~ The “Coral Sea” of the x^‘storian Inscription (M 1). 
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the sea, answers to the" Persian Gulf. Hai-hsi- 
kuo is, therefore, the country of the Red Sea 
(cf. C 3, E J, P 7, et passim) ; and vessels sailing 
from Thao-chih to Ta-ts‘in have to cross the 
‘‘western part of the sea” (”Hai-hsi, P 6). On 
the other hand, hai-tiing-cbu-kuo means ^‘the 
countries on the eastern arm of the sea,” “the 
countries on the Persian Gulf” (P 44, 69; Q 27). 
Hat-pet^ or “ the country north of the sea,” I am 
led to assume on the ground of passages E 40 
{hat-pei-chu-kiio^ “the countries north of the sea,” 
to which one crosses by the bridge north-west of 
Antioch, P 64, Q 75, />., the bridge across the 
Euphrates at Zeugma), P 13 and P 50, is either 
Mesopotamia or the north of vSyria. 

The length of the sea-route from T‘iao-chih to 
Ta-ts‘in, from a port on or near the mouth 
of the Euphrates (Babylon, Velogesia, Hira, 
Orchoe, Charax Spasinu?) to Aelana, the sea-port 
of Petra or Rekem, is described as- measuring 
over 10,000 li (I 3, 22, O 5, 64). In the text of the 
Wei-shu (I 22) this distance is given as “over 
40,000 li,” and the Pei-shih^ a revised edition 
of the Wci-shii^ corrects this figure into 10,000. 
The larger amount (40,000) would very nearly 
correspond to the length of the passage in stadia ; 
but as the tradition of the text seems to be 
strongly in favour of io,ooo li, we have to interpret 
this expression as having a general sense like the 
latin scxcenti^ f.tc, as meaning an indefinite large 
number. The sailors on vthe Parthian frontier, 
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I presume, were inspired by the spirit of the 
ancient Phoenician merchants in that they would 
not help anyone to collect information which 
might possibly create competition in trade and 

become ruinous to their own business;’ for, as 
' they were probably the employes of Syrian ship- 
owners engaged in the carriage of Chinese goods 
from Parthia to Syria lor the Roman market and 
vice versa it would have been quite against 

their interest to let a political agent of the Chinese 
nation proceed to the west, as he might gossip 

about the real price of silk in China and learn 

the real price of glass nicknacks and jewelry in 
Syria, from which their employers made such 
an enormous profit [tenfold E 28, hundredfold 
F 16,’ — we learn from these passages that a highly 
profitable sea trade existed between Ta-ts‘in and 
An-hsi (Parthia) and T‘ien-chii (India)]. It is 
probably for this reason that they told Kan Yiug, 
who as a native of north-western China, and being 

^ A similar explanation of Kan Vine's failure in reaching Ta-ts'in 
is given by the author of the Hiii-kuo-t^u-chih , Ch. i8, p. 19. 

See K 28. From this pa.ssagc it certainly appears that the people 
of Ta-tshn (Syria) traded by sea with India and China, and that the 
profit derived from this trade was theirs ; as the Chhi-sku words it 
(F 16), the Parthians and Indians scein to liave come to them ; 
according to the Liang-shu (H i) the Indians carry on the trade with 
Parthia and Ta-tshn. Whatever nationality the carrying vessels may 
have belonged to, it seems clear that it was in their interest to keep a 
Chinese explorer in the dark regarding the particulars of tlieir trade. 

“Nec pigebit totiim cursum ah Aegypto exponere nunc 
piamiim certa notitia patescente. digna res, nullo anno minus HS 
I DL j imperii nostri exhauripnte India et merces remittente 
quae apud no.s centiplicaLo veneanl." Plin., VI, 23 (26), loi. 
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accustomed to travelling on land-roads hitherto, 
was just the greenhorn to be taken in bv the 
cunning skippers, that “there was something about 
the sea which caused one to long for home ; that 
those who went out could not help being seized 
by melancholy feelings ; if, the Chinese envoy 
did not care for his parents, his wife and children, 
he might go. ” The Chin annals, with a shade 
of humour, state that under the circumstances 
“Ying could not take his passage" (F 19). On 
that occasion they probably supplied him with 
what could be news to none but a Central-Asiatic 
hero, the information that “the water of the great 
sea which was crossed on the road to Ta-t.s‘in, 
was salt and bitter, and unfit for drinking pur- 
poses" (F 18); and also, “that, with favourable 
winds, the passage lasted two months;' that, with 
slow winds, it could last two years ; and that 
those who risked their lives in such an adventure, 
had to be supplied with three years' provisions " 
(D 20). I cannot suppress an after-thought that 
this last piece of information was given him in 
order to justify a big price as passage-money, 
which may have had as powerful an eifect on Kan 
Ying’s mind as the horrors of the sea described 
to him in such drastic language. 

The shortest duration of the sea journey from 
the mouth of the Euphrates, or Hira, to Aelana, 
according to the Wei-lio, was two months. If 

' ‘*T\vo months,” according to the Wei~lio (P 6); "‘three months," 
according to the passage tjuoted froinmie Ilou-kan-shu (D 20). 
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we assume the sailing track from Hira to Aelana 
to have measured 3,600 nautical miles, the speed of 
navigation would have been during the third cen- 
tury A.I),, the period represented in the JVei-/Wy 
60 nautical miles />er diem as an average; the 
passage of three months, as described in the ITou- 
han-shu during Kan Ying’s time (A.l). 97), would 
give us an average of 40 miles ; and the two years, 
which the passage may have possibly lasted accord- 
ing to Kan Y^ing’s informants, a much smaller figure. 
It would be a mistake to compare these averages 
with what we know about the speed of ancient 
navigation in the Mediterranean. Friedlaender, in 
a former edition of his celebrated work {Sittenge- 
schichte Romis^ Vol. II, ed. 1864, p. 15) computed 
the daily average for a favourable passage in the 
Mediterranean at 1,000 stadia, ix,, about 80 nautical 
miles, and Peschel {Gesch. d. Erdk.^ ed. Kiige, 
1877, p. 20), in collecting accounts of quick sea 
passages made by ancient sailers, shows that the 
quickest passage on record was made at the rate of 
8 miles Tn an hour. In a later edition of his Vol. II, 
(third edition, 1874, p. 26 seqq.) Friedlaender 
struck averages from a considerably increased 
number of examples quoted from ancient authors, 
and arrived at a still higher average speed, viz., 100 
to 180 miles within 24 hours. It vvnll be seen that 
even the quickest passages made according to Kan 
Y^ing’s informers are left behind considerably by 
these figures. Yet, I quite believe in the truthful- 
ness of tl^e Chinese record ; for, in the first instance, 
navigation in these unkrfown waters could not fairly 
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compete with the traffic say between Rome and 
Alexandria ; the Persian Gulf, especially, must 
have been a dangerous sea to sailers, and the river 
or canal passage through Chaldaea probably took up 
more than ordinary time ; finally, we learn from the 
peripli of the Erythraean Sea, that numerous ports 
of call were entered bv these ships, and it seems 
natural that the delay caused thereby should have 
been included in the total length of the trip by 
Kan Ying’s informants, who, moreover, may be 
suspected to have rather e.xaggerated, than under- 
stated, the hardships of the joruney. The fleet of 
a hundred and twenty-five vessels which sailed 
from Myos Honnos to the coast of M.alabar or 
Cevlon, annuallv, about the time of the summer 
solstice, traversed the ocean, with the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons, in about forty days.' 
The forty days’ journey reckoned on this trip 
represent, according to Pliny,® the distance between 
Ocelis in the Bab-el-Mandeb and Muziris on the 
coast of Malabar, i.e., a track measuring about 
2,000 miles. The average speed, then, must have 
been 50 miles a day in the Indian Ocean, and that 
is all we may desire to confirm the correctness of 
Kan Ying’s report.’ 

» Gibbon, Vol. I, ch. 2; Priaulx, i. c., p. 294; cf. Plin., VI, 23 
(26), lol seqq. 

Indo.s nutem pctentibus utilissimum est ab Oceli egredi. iiule 
vento hippalo navigant tliebus XL ad primuin emporium Indiac 
Muzirim. . . . Plin., VI, 23 (26), 104. 

3 It appears that the Wushih-wai-kiio-chuan ^ §9 I# 

(- Account of Foreign Countries the time of Wii^, A.D., 222 
to 277)> quoted in the Yiian-€hien-{^i~han (ch. 386, p. 43), alludes 
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We may conclude from the hints contained in 
the earlier Chinese histories, that this route (Central 
Asia, Hekatoinpylos, Acbatana, Ktesiphon, Hira, 
mouth of the Euphrates, Persian Gulf, Indian 
Ocean, Red Sea, Aelana and Petra with its 
bifurcation to Gaza along the Phoenician coast 
and to Bostra, Damascus, etc.) was the prin- 
cipal channel of trade between China and Syria 
as the representative of the Far West from the 
beginning of commercial relations till up to the 
year A.D. 166. We are told in records as old as 
the Hou-han-shu and the Wci-lio (E i and P 5) 
that Ta-ts‘in and Li-kan are one and the same coun- 
try, and it is clear that Li-kan is the older name 
of the two. It apparently first occurs in the 
Shih-chi (ch. 123). When Chang Ch'ien had 
negotiated his treaties with the countries of the 
west, the king of An-hsi (Parthia) sent an embassy 
to the Chinese court and presented large birds’- 
eggs, probably ostrich eggs, and jugglers from 


to a trip similar to that from Muziris to Occlis. it speaks of 
"ships provided with seven sails by which they sailed from 
Ka-na-tiao-choii ( SP ^^5 X favourable winds 

could enter Ta-ts'in within oi'ir a monlhr 1 presume that tlie 
city (country, province?) here mentioned was on, or near, the 
Indian West Coast. During the Wu period a traveller calletl 
K^ang T‘ai was sent to Fu-nan (Siam and adjoining coun- 

tries.?), who afterwards reported on hi.s journey (cf. Ma Tuan lin, 
33 I> P- 19 )* Hai-ktio-l'u-chih (ch. 17, p. 7) quotes from his 

account of Fu-nan : "South-west from Ka-na-tiao-chou, entering the 
Great Gulf, you arrive at a distance of 700 or 800 li at the mouth of 
the great ri^'er C'hih-hu-li ; crossing the river, you pa.s.s to the w^cst, 
and at the extreme end of the jeferney, come to Ta-tshn." 
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Li-kau (A 1-5 and B 1-5).' Various conjectures 
have been made on the sound of this word. 
“Regnum” and “hellenikon” (Edkins, y. N.~C. 
Branchy R. A. S. Vol. XVIII, p. 3 ; cf. ib. p. ig), 

“ legiones ” ( Taintor in Notes and Queries on 
China and yapan^ Vol. 11 , p. 62), “Lycia”* 
(Pauthier, see Bretschneider in Notes and Queries, 
Vol. IV, p. 59); fiuaiXiKiiv (“the royal city”; Notes 
and Queries, Vol. IV, p. 8), and other etymo- 
logies have been thought of. With regard to 
these, as to all identifications of names, I wish to 
say that most of the writers on the subject 
seem to have been a little rash in declaring 
identity on the ground of mere similarity in 
sound. The name of a place ought to be the last 
thing we should think of. If, after we have 
recognised a locality by its characteristic features, 
a reasonable etymology suggests itself for its name 
in Chinese, the additional evidence it affords is 
certainly a welcome help ; but we should be care- 
ful not to jump at linguistic conclusions before 

' This name is represented by dilTerent characters in the various 
records mentioning it. It appears as Ii-hsie?i in the Shih-chi^ 

Wet -shu and Pei-shih; a.s li~kan in the Ch*ien~/tan-sku and 

Wei-lio; as ^ ^ li-kien in the HoH~ha?i~shu and Chin^shu. 

Ma 'fuan-lin, who( Q i) adopts the Ch'ieu-han-shu style of writing the 
name, descril)es the sound by ® U'li and and in an- 

other passage (tlic account of Wu-i-.shan-Ii, ch. 337, p. 25) by JE Sfc 
(/(•« and lieny^liien, old .sound ; kin). 'J'he first syllabic of Rekem 
could have only been represented by // in Chinese; the substitution, in 
the Chinese sound, of a final;/ form, must be explained by the fact 
that the Chinese, who first wrote the name down, did not hear ft on 
the spot, but probably through the. medium of an informant speaking 
a dialect of the Aramaean language tfifiering from that spoken at Petra. 
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having examined the facts underlying them. We 
have seen that with some probability the oldest 
trade route to Ta-ts‘in touched the territory of this 
country at Aelana, the port of the great oriental 
emporium Petra or Rekem. Rekcm, we may 
assume, was the city which being connected by 
direct navigation with the shipping-port in T'iao- 
chih (Vologesia, Hira, Orchoe?) must have become 
first known to Chinese travellers (such as Chang 
Ch'ien, or Pan Ch'ao and Kan Ying ) through 
Parthian informers as the market for Chinese silk. 
A Chinese supercargo asking the question at Hira : 
“where do you ship our silk for?’’ would have 
received the reply; “to Rekem.” Rekem was the 
landing dep6t for the oriental goods destined 
for the Phoenician manufacturing towns, jtist as 
.Berenice and Myos Hurin ;;; ni i}- i>s 

regarded as receiving-stations for the Alexandrian 
market ; it was the next station after T‘iao-chih, 
and, from an oriental point of view, was the 
entrance of Ta-ts‘in or Syria. At this stage I may 
be justified in offering the conjecture of Rekem 
being identical with Li-kan of the Shih-cki and the 
Ch'ien-han-shu, which is plausible enough from a 
linguistic point of view as all those acquainted 
with the Chinese transliteration of foreign names 
will admit, and w'hich is, moreover, based on 
suppositions suggested by facts. 

During the period when the name Li-kan was in 
us.e for the westernmost country to which Chinese 
commercial relations extended, i.e., the time follow- 
mg Chang Ch'ien’s exp'edition or about 1 20 B.C., 
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the Nabathaean kingdom of which Petra or Rekem 
was the capital, commanded a powerful position in 
western Asia. Mommsen {Rom. Gesch., 7th Ed., 
Vol. Ill, p. 138), referring to the time of Pompeius, 
even speaks of the Nabathaeans as “the real lords 
in the empire of the Seleucidae, together with 
the Jews and the Bedouins.” Chinese records 
of the ante-Christian period repeatedly mention 
the two countries T'iao-chih and Li-kan together, 
so that, for a long time, they were believed to 
be neighbouring countries. We have seen that 
T'iao-chih probably occupied the territory of 
ancient Babylon, the country about the Chaldaean 
Lake, which, as the terminus of sea navigation, 
was considered part of the western sea. Now, 
there is nothing more natural than that inti- 
mate relations, political and commercial, existed 
between the Chaldaeans and the Nabathaeans, or 
in other words, between T'iao-chih and Li-kan. 
For, although these two nations were separated 
from each other on the one hand by the Syrian 
desert, on the other hand by the Indian’ Ocean 
with its two gulfs, close relationship existed 
between them. Mommsen (/.c., Vol. Ill, p. 141), 
says with regard to the Nabathaeans; “This 
remarkable nation has been frequently confound- 
ed with their eastern neighbours, the vagrant 
Arabs ; but they are nearer related to the 
Aramaean branch than to the Ismaglites proper. 
This Aramaean — or as occidental nations call .it, 
Syrian — tribe must, at a very early period, have 
sent out a colony from its’^ oldest residence about 
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Babylon to the northern -coast of the Arabic Gulf, 
probably for trading purposes : these are the 
Nabathaeans on the peninsula of Sinai between 
the Gulf of Suez and Aila, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petra (Wadi-Musa). It was in 
their ports that goods coming from the Medi- 
terranean were exchanged for Indian pro- 
duce ; the great southern caravan-road running 
from Gaza to the mouth of the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf, led through Petra, the 
Nabathaean capital, where the palaces and tombs 
cut in rocks, having retained their magnificence 
up to the present day, are better witnesses of 
Nabathaean civilisation than the almost forgotten 
historical tradition.” 

The sea route from the Persian Gulf to 
Rekem, it appears from what we may gather, 
was the principal channel for the silk trade 
up to the time of the Parthian war conducted 
under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus by Avidius 
Cassius during the years A.D. 162 to 165 ; whereas 
the bulk of oriental articles which had nothing 
to do with further treatment (dyeing, embroi- 
dering, re-weaving) in Phoenicia, probably went 
to Alexandria, for distribution over the Roman 
Empire. It is probably not an accidental coin- 
cidence that just at the conclusion of this war 
which terminated with the capture of Seleucia 
and Ktesiphon by the Romans in A.D. 165, a 
mission went forward from Ta-ts‘in by sea to 
the Far East which arrived at the court of 
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China in October A.D. -166.* Up to this time 
the Parthians had monopolised the trade be- 
tween China and Ta-ts‘in as Vve learn from the 
Hott-Iian-shu (E 32), the Wei-lio (P 24), and 
other records. It mav be surmised there- 
from that, at a time when Joattles were fought 
on the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
when two of the cities which lay on the road from 
Central Asia to the shipping-port on or near the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, the cities of Ktesiphon 
and Seleucia, were captured or destroyed with 
their magazines, a commercial crisis may have 
created much anxiety amongst the Syrian mer- 
chants at Antioch, Tyre, Sidon or Petra; their 
connection with the Chinese market through their 
Parthian friends — for friends 'hev had been in 
trade, if not in politics — liad been cut oif by the 
armies of their own, the Roman, government ; the 
bales of silk piece-goods they were accustomed 
to expect did not arrive, nor did their own dyed 
and mustered piece-goods, their glass nicknacks, 
their real and imitation precious stones, reach their 

i See HoU'ha 7 i-shu, CIi. 7, p. 4. Ma Tuan-lin (Q 36) places this 
mission at the lieginning of the Tuan*chia period of Huan-ti, i,e., 
A.D. 151, and the Chu'fan-chih (R 21), at the beginning of the 
Yen-hsi period, i.e., A.D. 15S; but this is clearly an oversight, as the 
year A.D. 166 is supported by two passages in the Jlou'/tanshu (the 
passage above quoted and E 33), and the authority of the Liang-shu 
(H 5). I may add that the year A.D. i66 is mentioned in the Bafi- 
$hu edition of A.D. 1243, printed about half a century previous^ to 
the time when Ma Tuandin wrote facsimile copy of the Ta-tsdii 
account of the FIoH'ha 7 i-s?iu.) ^ 
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destination iu China.’ What was, under the cir- 
cumstances, more natural than that a mercantile 
mission should be sent through the Indian Ocean 
and the China Sea to open up direct communi- 
cation with the Chinese themselves? It is true, 
the Chinese records, speak of the king of Ta-ts’in, 
An-tun, as the sender of the embassy, and as, at 
the time, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was emperor 
at Rome, it is quite in order to identify his name 
with the An-tun of the embassy. However, if we 
examine the two-fold point of view, that of the 
emperor at Rome and that of the silk merchants 
in Syria, the Chinese nation, if we apply 

the ctii bono question to the sending of a mission 
to a distant continent which could be in none 
but commercial connection with the western 
world : have we really reason to assume that, at a 
time when the frontier provinces had to be kept 


1 Tlie created througli the Partliian war must have been 

aggravated by the fact that a plague, the mo.st terrible one on record 
during antiquity, hati broken out in Babylonia, which the Roman 
army, returning from the seal of war, carried all over the empire 
(“ab ipsis Persarum finibus adusquo Rhenum ct Gallias cuncta 
contagiis polluebat ct mortibus." Amrnian. XXIII, 6, 24). Medical 
authorities (Krause, Ueber das Alter der Menschcnpockenl' and A. Hirsch, 
Handb. der ^^cogr. Vathologie, quoted by Friedlaender, Sittengesch,, Vol. I, 
ed. 1873, p. 36) declare the epidemic to have been small-pox. The Han 
annals {Hou-ha}i-shu,c\\. 7, p. 3) contain the record of a pestilence (chi- 
y* MM) and of a famine, the latter having caused 40 to 50 per cent, 
of the population to die from starvation in Yti-chou (01 ^H). the 
present Ho-nan province. Unfortunately, the Chinese term used for 
this, as for other epidemics, recorded in ancient times, is somewhat 
vague and contains no qfue whe^ter sinalbpox, or cholera, or the real 
plague, is meant. ^ 
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at peace with great effort, the Roman government 
should have thought of seeking the friendship of 
the Emperor of China for political reasons? Is 
not the commercial interest, the “ten” and “hun- 
dred-fold profit ” which the Syrian merchants had 
lost since the termination of the Parthian wap, 
a much more powerful inducement to look out 
for new connections? I am for this and other 
reasons inclined to believe that the mission of 
A.D. 166 was not an embassy, but a private 
expedition.’ Merchants who were accustomed 
to trade to India and Ceylon, took passage further 
on to Annam. They had probably originally 
neither credentials nor presents nor tribute for the 
Chinese emperor; any piece of papyrus covered 
with Greek or Latin writing would do for the 
former, and the tribute — as we conclude from the 
nature of the goods presented — was bought up in 
Annam, where they perhaps made up their minds 
to play the part of imperial messengers, in order 
to obtain the trading privileges sought for. Their 
tribute, we are told (E 33), consisted of ivory, 
rhinoceros’ horns and tortoise-shell, — Annamese 
articles, as even the author of the Hou-han-shu 
must have suspected, who says “their tribute 
contained no jewels whatever, which fact 
throws doubt on the tradition.”’ As true mer- 

' Cf. Klaproth, TahL hist, de V Asie^ p. 69, also Letronne, in Mim. 
des inscr. £t belles UUns j ^OUY. Seric, T. X, p. 227, quoted in Fried- 
laender, Sittengesch. Rom's, Vol. II (ed. 1874), p. 63. 

* or which makes us suspect ihia the messengers were at fault/’ 
Cf. Q 36 and R 21. 
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chants, it appears, the •pseudo-ambassadors had 
disposed of their Ta-ts‘in jewels' wherever the 
best prices were olfered, and bought the presents 
for the emperor of China from part of the proceeds 
on the spot, in Aimam. It is very likely that 
part of what we .read in the Uou-kan-shu, 
especially the remarks concerning commercial 
traffic with China, was taken from the record 
written in the daily chronicles when the Ta-ts‘in 
ambassadors were examined by means of inter- 
preters. I am inclined to believe that they 
brought Roman coins to China, which being 
explained by them, induced the chronicler to make 
his remark about the Ta-ts‘in gold and silver coins, 
the relation between which is that of ten to one 
(E 27). They probably alluded to the subject 
of their mission by saying: “we have had trade 
with An-hsi (Parthia) and T'ien-chu (India), from 
which we have had tenfold profit; we are honest 
and have no double prices, etc.’’ Perhaps they 
even mentioned that “in Ta-ts‘in foreign am- 
bassadors are driven by post from the frontier to 
the capital and were presented with golden money 
on arrival,” in order to show what the Chinese 
might have done to honour them. They probably 
further stated that “ their kings always desired to 
send missions to China ii.e., to carry on direct 
trade), but that the Parthians, who would not lose 
the profit they made out of the silk trade, would 

^ Ma Tuan-lin’s version (Q 36) and the Chu-fan-ckih (R 21) 
clearly hint althe possibility of tlySr having suppressed the jewels and 
curiosities which the Chinese expected from a country like Ta>ts‘in. 
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not allow them to pavss through their country, until 
now they had come by sea direct to trade with 
China” (E 28 to 33). All this reads much more 
like the arguing of commercial pioneers, tra- 
velling on behalf of a wealthy guild in Antioch or 
Alexandria, than the letter 0/ credence issued by 
a monarch like Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who — 
from what we may conclude from the various 
passages occurring in classical authors with regard 
to the Seres — cared about as little for his cob 
league in Chang-an-fii as the latter cared for 
him. After the dilliculties experienced in his 
wars with the Parthians, the Roman Cmsar 
could not dream of ever penetrating to such a 
distance with his legions, nor would it have 
served Roman interests to seek an alliance with 
China against Parthia, as the Chinese under 
Huan-ti were scarcely able to keep their western 
frontier in order, not to speak of the Hsiung-nu 
nation, their great and powerful enemy. 

The Han Annals do not say whether the direct 
sea-route was after that used as the main channel 
for trade; but we may read between the lines 
that it was so; for “from that time,” they say, 
“dates the direct intercourse with this country” 
(E 33), Goods, I presume, then went by junk 
from Annam to Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane, 
or the coast of Malabar, whence they were 
transhipped to the Red Sea.^ 

' For lui abstract from the principal western sources on the 
ancient trade with China see Reinaud, Relations PoliHqueSj etc., dr 
t Empire Romain avec r Asie Orici^/ile, p. 184 seqq., anil the several 
accounts in Yule’s Caihay imd the Way I'hiiher, 
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During the two W.ei dynasties, about 

between the 3rd and 6th centuries A.D., another 
route was largely used, especially for the 
importation of goods from Ta-tshn. It is stated 
in the Wei-shit that ‘‘ tliere is also connection 
by water with the jprincipalities of Yi-chou and 
Yung-cldang” (I 19; cf. O 62), and in the Wei 4 io 
( 1 ^ 5C>), that “after the road from Ta-tsh’n had been 
performed from the north of the sea by land, 
another road was tried which followed the sea 
to the south and connected with the north of 
tlie outer barbarians at the seven principalities of 
Chiao-chih (—-Cochin China); “ and that “there 
was also a water-road leading through to Yi-chou 
and Yung-clCang,“ — both these districts being in 
the present Yunnan. “ It is for this reason/’ the 
Wei-lio adds, “that the curiosities [of Ta-tsh’n] 
come fx'om Yurg-cli‘ang.’’ The route here de- 
scribed takes ns to a sea-port on tiie coast of 
Pegu wlience one of the two rivers, the Salvven 
or the Irawaddy, olTered a channel for traffic with 
the confines of Yunnan. Perhaps the south- 
eastern route along the bed of the latter river, 
the Ta-ho, which has during the last twenty vears 
become known as the scene of distinguished 
travelling, saw lively traffic in tlicjse days, as 
it must have connected a considerable portion 
of' the interior of China with the ports on the 
Gulf of Bengal. According to the IJou-han-shu 
(G 2 to 4), natives of Ta-ts‘in, musicians and 
jugglers, ^ found their way to the court of a king 
of Shan, whose possessions must have been near 
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the borders of the Yung-ch‘ang principality (the 
Vochang of Marco Polo). This king, who had 
previously (A.D. 98; sex C i) been endowed by 
the Chinese emperor with a golden seal and a 
purple ribbon, the emblems of a tributary prince, 
presented his liege-lord with a number of Syrian 
artists who somehow or other had got into his 
power. On New Year’s Day A.D. 121 they gave 
a performance in the presence of the youthful 
emperor An-ti.’ 

The journey across Parthia and the sea has 
probably never been completely performed by a 
Chinese traveller ; but the Chinese must have been 
aware that their goods were forwarded in this 
direction, for so, it seems, we have to explain the 
words of the Sung-shu, which says (G i): “although 
the envoys of the two Han dynasties have expe- 
rienced the special difficulties of this road, yet 
traffic in merchandise has been effected, and goods 
have been sent out to the foreign tribes, the force 
of the winds driving them far way across the waves 
of the sea.” 

During the Wei period, i.e., during the third 
century A.D., we may conclude from remarks 
occurring in the Wei-lio^ the trade to ports 
on the Egyptian coast was known to Chinese 
authors. The Ta-ts‘in of this period must be 
assumed to comprise Eg)rpt, for so I understand 
the following passage in the Wei-lio (P 7); “This 

^ The passage (C 4), literally translated, means ; “ At the new 

year’s meeting (gyuan-hui) of the f^lbwiiig year, An-ti v’jtnade music 
(tso-yo: gave a musical entertainment?) at court.” 
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country is on the west of the sea, whence it is com- 
monly called Hai-hsi. There is a river coming 
out from the west of this country, and there is 
another great sea.” The “west of the sea” I have 
pointed out is the Red Sea; the river referred to 
in this passage I believe is the Nile, and the other 
great sea is the Mediterranean. The Wei~lio con- 
tinues (P 9): “In the west of that sea there is the 
city of Ch‘ih-san.” The old sound of these two 
syllables may be assumed to have been Disan,’ 
which I venture to explain as a Chinese corruption 
for the name of the great city of Alexandria on the 
mouth of one of the Nile branches. The Wei-lio 
further says (P 10): "From below the country 
one goes straight north to the city of Wu-tan.” 
The phrase “from below the country” may mean 
“before one arrives in the country,” and the Chinese 
author may write from the standpoint of a traveller 
entering the Red Sea. He would have to sail in 
a northerly direction in order to reach the port of 
Myos Hormos, which may have been called Wu- 
tan“ locally. South-west of it the commercial route 

> Ch'ih (iS) stands for Sanscrit di in Koundika. Julien, Mithode 
pour dichiffrer, etc., IV, No. 1876. 

2 Old sound ; Odan, Otan, Utan, Odam, etc. (?) See JuHen, L c,, 
Nos. 1313-1315 and 1700-1701. From a linguistical point of view, 
there could be no closer relationship between the sound of this name 
and ancient Adana, the modern Aden, the existence of which name 
during antiquity has been testified by Philostorgios (died A.D. 430), 
Hist, Ecc, in, 5 p. 47S, quoted by Muller ad Anon. Peripl. Man.s 
Erythr., § 26, in Geogr, Graec. Min.y Vol. I, p. 276 ; but unless we 
assume the text to have been corrupted, it will be impossible to 
unite the ser^e as it appears to rpie at present with the situation of 
the city of Aden. Regarding the probable site of Myos Hormos see 
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joined the river Nile neaf the city of Koptos, and 
the remark made by the Chinese author, that it 
took a day to cross the river in the south-west, 
(P II) may be a hyperbolic allusion to its size. 
The ne.\t paragraph in the text (F 12), which in 
this portion (P 8 to 14) seems to describe the 
route to Syria (Antioch, Tyre or one of the other 
Phoenician cities) by way of Egypt (Myos Hormos, 
Koptos, Alexandria), says that the country contains 
three great divisions, and thereby may allude to 
the division of Egvpt, the country of the city of 
Ch‘ih-san, into three sections (Delta, Heptanomis, 
Thebais). The Wet-lio further says (P 14): “At 
the city of Wu-ch‘ili-san you travel by river on 
board ship one day, then make a round at sea, and 
after six days’ passage on the great sea arrive in 
this country.” As I now understand this passage, 
it describes the journey from Alexandria to Antioch, 
the capital of Ta-ts‘in. The old sound of the 
characters representing the name Wu-cb‘ih-san may 
be described as Odisan, the IVif or O being the only 
additional part in the name otherwise identical 
with Ch‘ih-san above mentioned. I consider this a 
very descriptive rendering of the sound “Alex- 
andria.” The distance from this city to Antioch, 
which place could be reached by sea, as the Orontes 
is stated to have been navigable in ancient times as 
far as Antioch, is about 400 nautical miles. This 
track sailed through at the rate of 70 miles a day, 

Mttller, ad Agatharchid. De Mari Erythnieo, Val. I, p. 167 
seqq. 
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would have occupied about 6 days.' The one 
day’s river passage preceding the six days on sea 
may be explained by the preference being given as an 
outlet from the river to the Ostium Heracleoticiim 
at the town or suburb Canobus which, being connect- 
ed by a navigable canal with the small inner harbour 
Kibotus, was about 15 miles distant from that point, 
thus causing a day to elapse between the lifting of 
anchors and the putting to sea." I am inclined to 
believe that goods coming from China or India by 
the Nile route, and destined for Antioch or any 
other Syrian port, did not enter any of the sea har- 
bours of Alexandria at all, but were transhipped 
previous to passing the Cirstoms station [reXdvioi’) 
which, according to Strabo, guarded the inward and 
outward river traflic, so tliat a traveller might well 
enjoy himself either in the city or in its eastern 
subinbs, without having to embark on the Medi- 
terranean side of the city for the continuance of his 
journey,'' 

The reader who has followed me so far in tracing 
the various routes by wliich a traveller may have 
reached Syria from China, may now fairly ask : 

1 To quote ii practical example : t)ic passage from Tyre to Antioch, 
which represents just about half the distance from Alcxiindria to 
Antioch, occupied days. l/is/. Apollon. Tyri, ed. Riese, 

Vn, p. 8: Thaliarchiis (starting from Tyre). ‘Tertia luivigationis die 
attigit Antiochiam.” 

Cf. Strabo XVII, p. 800. 

^ According to PUny the terminus of navigation for the oriental 
traific via Koptos was not at the city of Alexandria itself, but at a 
(river?) porj called Juliopolis,- 2,000 paces distant from Alexandria. 
PHn., VI, 23 (26), 102. 
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what has become of the overland routes from 
Babylonia to the west? We know from western 
authors that connection existed by caravan routes 
between the mouth of the Euphrates and Petra ; 
there must have, further, been a road through 
the desert from some station m the neighbourhood 
of Babylon to Emesa or Damask via Palmyra; 
and, finally, the highway to western Asia, the old 
Via regia, and the route from Seleucia to 
Antioch through Mesopotamia via the bridge 
at Zeugma. It would, indeed, be strange if the 
existence of these routes, the beaten tracks of 
oriental traffic, had escaped the notice of the 
informants to whose accounts the compiler of 
the Hoii-han-shu was indebted for the details 
of his Ta-ts‘in chapter. I believe that the end 
of the account referred to (E 38 to 40) may be 
fairly interpreted as describing an overland route 
on Ta-ts‘in territory, and since it contains certain 
allusions which may be traced to the Mesopotamian 
road from Seleucia to Antioch, it may be surmised 
that this road was not unknown to the Chinese of the 
later Han period. I am somewhat doubtful as to the 
interpretation of the passage E 37, which I have trans- 
lated as follows: “ It is further said that, coming from 
the land-road of An-hsi [ParthiaJ, you make a round 
at sea and, taking a northern turn, come out from 
the western part of the sea, whence you proceed to 
Ta-ts‘in.” This passage, one of the most ambiguous 
in the Hou-han-shii account, has been interpreted 
by Bretschneider {Chinese Recorder^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 30) as meaning: “From An-hsi, Ta-ts‘in is 
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reached by land, by travdling round the northern 
shore of the sea.” “ Here,” he continues to say, 
“ we have referred to, either the going round the 
Mediterranean through Asia Minor, or round the 
Black Sea through the Caucasus.” Mr. E. H. 
Parker, {ibid., Vol. XVI, p. 14) though not sharing 
the last-named author’s view of the identity of 
Ta-ts‘in with Italy, joins him in rendering the 
term jao-hai which I have translated by 

“making a round at sea,” b/ “to surround” as a 
transitive term. His interpretation of the passage 
is, “ that, if you prefer the land-road, you must 
coast the Caspian Sea north of the Elburz 
mountains, and go northwards in the direction of 
Antioch in north Syria, through South- Armenia, 
leaving as you go the Mesopotamian region 
altogether.” The reason why I cannot agree to 
this view is that, whatever jao may mean in 

other phrases, such as /ao-shan, “ to surround 
a hill,” or jao-ch''eng, “to surround a city,” said 
of a river, the two characters jao-hai do not 
mean, “ to sunound the sea on land,” but “ to 
turn round oneself on the sea ; ” or, as a native 
scholar consulted on the subject expressed it, 
one cannot jao-hai except on board ship. I 
may support this view by the passage P 14, where 
the same term occurs in a context entirely ex- 
cluding the idea of a terra firma journey, jfao, 
like the cognate terms chott and hui (3®), 

may be used both in the transitive and the in- 
transitive ^ sense. In the last sense it means, “to 
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pursue a curved route, to meander about." The 
literal rendering of the passage, as I originally 
translated it, would be: ts'iing {i(^) coming from 
An-hsi lu-tao the land-road of An-hsi, 

jao-hai (5^ y^) you make a round at sea and pei- 
hsing tr) going north, cl^u-hat-Jusi 
come out from the west of the sea.” 

However, the Chinese language can be very 
ambiguous, and I shall show directly that another 
sense is yet possible apart from Mr. Parker’s, who 
is perhaps right in suggesting that, the sea-route 
from the Persian Gulf to Aelana being sufficiently 
well authenticated by other passages [see D 20, 22 ; 
F 18, 19 ; I 3, 22 ; P 6 ; Q 5, 64], there is no 
necessity for seeking to strengthen it by forcing 
on to a strong chain weak links fairly belonging 
to quite another chain. This other chain of links 
may be found in the following passages (E 38 to 
40); but, instead of adopting Mr. Parker’s version, 
I would attempt to interpret the doubtful passage 
as follows: “coming from the land-road of An-hsi 
[Parthia] you jao ()^) pursue a curved route, 
meander through, or to, /lai-pei [the district 

so called— Mesopotamia, or the north of Syria pro- 
per, cf. E 40; P 13, 50] and (ffW) going, 
come out at liai-hsi (;^ 05 ) Hai-hsi, i.e.^ Ta-ts‘in.’’ ’ 

' This passage has been contracted in the Wei-lio (P 29) into: 
ts'ung An-hsi jho hai-pei tao c/i‘i kuo, irom An-hsi [Parthia] you bend 
through Hai-pei [and so] arrive in this country.” The ambiguousness 
is not removed, though, as we are equally free to translate (as I Have 

done on p.,7C): ‘'coming from An-hsi [Parthia] you make a round at 

f 

sea and, in the north, come to this country. 
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• 

This overland-route thrpugh the district called 
“Hai-pei” is alluded to in the Wei-lio (P 13 
and P 50); and the following passages may in 
every respect be understood to apply to tra- 
velling in Mesopotamia. This part of Asia was 
indeed densely pop^ulated, and yet most likely 
to be infested with lions ; for, Strabo (XVI, 
p. 747) calls the Mesopotamian landscape not 
only co,8oto9^ “rich in pasture-ground,” but also 
Xtoi/To/3(>Toy, “full of lions”; and, in the passage 
E 40, mention is made of a most characteristic 
feature of this road, the Hying bridge, by .which 
one crosses to “ the countries north of the sea,” 
i.e., Hai-pei-chu-kuo. This bridge, as I conclude 
from the fact of its being situated within 2,000 li 
or stadia north-east of the capital of Ta-ts‘in (P 64; 
Q 75), can be no other than the bridge across the 
Euphrates at the city of Zeugma which was in the 
north-east of Antioch and, according to Strabo 
(XVI, p. 749), 1,400 stadia distant from the 

Gulf of Issus. 

Overland routes can be clearly traced in the 
Wei-lio. From the city of An-ku (Orchoe?), it 
is stated (P 13), you can proceed to Ta-ts‘in in 
three different directions of the compass. The 
northern route is apparently the road through 
Mesopotamia ; the Avestern one, a caravan-road 
through the Syrian desert, possibly the road via 
Palmyra ; whereas, “ you go due south ” by sea, 
i.e., through the Persian Gulf, just as one travels 
south b}! sea from Yiiflo (Hira; D 22). Another 
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allusion to the northern, or Mesopotamian road 
must be contained in the passages P 50 and 51, 
inasmuch as the words “ after the road from 
Ta-ts‘in has been performed from the north of 
the sea by land, the sea-route to Annani, etc., 
was tried,” may mean that, the central Asiatic 
overland route was knoAvn previous to the sea- 
route via Ceylon. On the other hand, the 
following paragraph says that, “ formerly only 
the water-road was spoken of,” f.t., the cir- 
cumnavigation of the Arabian Peninsula, and that 
“ they did not know there was an overland route,” 
f.e,, the Mesopotamian or Palmyran route became 
known later than Kan Ying’s intended sea-route. 
This is the only explanation I can give of these 
otherwise conflicting passages. Thus interpreted 
they furnish a sort of history of routes as known 
to the Chinese; these were — 

1st. — Kan Ying’s intended route, overland to 
T‘iao-chih and thence by sea to Ta-ts‘in; 

2nd. — after Kan Ying (A.D. 97), but previous 
to the introduction of the direct sea-route via 
Ceylon (A.D. 166): the overland route on terra 
firma entirely ; 

3rd, — since A.D. 166 (f.e., since the An-tun 
embassy), the direct sea-route. 

The sketch of the geography of dependent states 
which follow's (P 53 to 76) clearly shows that 
some of the land-roads from Babylonia to Syria 
had become known in China during the third 
century. Nearly all the dependent states men- 
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tioned as belonging to Ta-ts‘in may be assumed 
to have been stations on the road to Antioeh. 

The Hou-han-shu (E 4; cf. Q 9) says; “of 
dependent states there are several limes ten,” 
which statement is repeated in the Hsin-fang-shu 
(L 12), In the Wci-lio^ the same remark is 
clothed in the words: “they have several times 
ten small kings” (P 33). The same recoid enu 
merates some of these states, all of which, if I am 
not deceived by iny topographical intuition, must 
be looked for near the eastern confines of Syria 
amongst the out-stations of the Roman empire 
facing the frontier of Parthia. Their names are 
(P 41): Tse-san, Lii-fen, Ch‘ieb-lan, Hsien-tu, 
Ssu-fu and Yii-lo. The last named I have 
ventured to identify with the city of Hira in the 
Chaldaean Lake, and as one of the shipping-ports 
in T'iao-chih. The Wei-lio adds: “of other small 
kingdoms there are very many; it is impossible 
to enumerate them one by one.” 

The , above-n.amed “ dependent kingdoms,” — 
probably so called because they were cities with 
adjoining territories under their original chiefs 
{hstao-wang, P 33, 41) paying tribute to the 
Romans, are separately described (P 58 seqq.), 
but it is difficult to define their exact position. 
I would, for this very reason not guarantee the 
correctness of my translation, which may have 
to be modified after we shall have once got hold 
of the key to this problem. Pending further 
special itesearches I wish to put forward, not very 
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confidently, though, my. present view regarding 
the position of some of them. 

Tse-san (old sound Da-san?*) may have been 
another Alexandria, ^AXe^duSpeia d irpdg TlyptSi, which 
was at one time the name of Charax Spasinu, 
the principal emporium of trade at the mouth of 
the Euphrates. Its position was ^‘in the middle 
of the sea” (P 59; Q 74), which may mean that 
it was surrounded by arms of the Euphrates. 
Tse-san was, further, nearest to the city of An-ku 
in An-hsi (Parthia)” (P 60; cf Q 74). An-ku, 
we may conclude from another passage (P 6), was 
a shipping-port, like Yii-lo or Thao-chih, on or 
near the coast of the Persian Gulf; and if, as I 
conjecture, it was identical with the city called 
Orchoe or Erek, Tse-san may well have been a 
district on the entrance to the river (Mesene?). 
TsS-san, like ^all these ports, was a place from 
which you could take passage by sea to the 
Red Sea, for ‘‘south-west south, and then 

west] you go to the capital of Ta-ts‘in, we 
do not know the number of li” (P 61; Q 74)". 
Whatever its special site may have been, it is 

1 The character ^ Isc, which is now identical in sound and tone 
with the ^se of the riaiiie Tse-san, is used to represent, tlie syllable 
da in Sanscrit Pandaka. Julicn, Mcthode pour (Uchiffrcr, etc., IV, 
No. 2147. 

^rUe passage L 13 should be interpreted as an attempt to repeat 
the tacts stated in the UW-Z/iV hut, in order to avoid copying literally, 
the writer has there chosen to invert the directions of the compass by 
saying ‘^north-east'’ for ‘‘south-west,” etc. In tlms trying to improve 
the reading of an ancient text, mediaeval authors, who like the modern 
Chinese had no idea of the real configuration of western dWntrics, will 
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stated that “north you go bv water half a year, 
with quick winds a month, to Lli-ftn'’ (P 6o ; 
Q 74). This would take us, after a lengthy river 
passage, to some region near the upper course of 
the Euphrates; let us say the kingdom of Osrhoene, 
with the then Roman pities of Edessa, Nicephorium, 
etc.' The city of Lii-fen was 2,000 li distant from 
the capital of Ta-ts^in. The distance from Nice- 
phorium to Antioch ina Apamea and Zeugma mav 
be fairly represented as measuring 2,000 stadia.^ 

be often found to practice what we Germans call “ vei])allfu)rncn/’ Tf 
we arc lucky enough to trace such })assagcs l.)ack to the oi iginal from 
which they are derived, we can easily remedy tlie blunder by ignoiing 
it. The country of Shan in the south-west of China is a u.S(d'ul exam- 
ple for illustrating what 1 mean. "J'he Tlou-kan-^hu (C :t) says that in 
the south-west of Shan one proceeds to 'i'a-tsSn, alluding, of course, 
to the dIrc‘Clion in wliich vessels steer when starting foi‘ Ceylon, and 
disregarding entirely the remainder of the journey. Mediaeval authors 
and modern encyclopaedists would pick from this passage the fact 
that ‘‘Shan is in the north-east of Ta-ts‘in,” wliicli it is dangerous for 
Europeans to repeat. We should in all such cases of divergency be 
guided by the reading of the older text, c-xcept when we have reason 
to assume that tlie later author has had a still earlier text before him, 
which is rfot often the case. 

^ Kiepert, LeJnh. d. Alt. Grogr., p. 155 seq.; cf. Gibbon, ch. VMI. 

2 The distance from the (iulf of Issus to Zeugma was, according to 
Strabo (XVI, p. 749), 1,400 stadia; that from Antioch lo Zeugma may 
be set down as less, as the Amaiius range of bills probably forced 
travellers to pass Antioch, in order to. reach the Gulf. 7 'lius 1,100 
stadia mav be considered a tair estimate in the sense of Strabo for tlie 
roa^l from Antioch to Zeugma. From the city on the opposite sliore 
of the Euphrates, Apamea, I compute 31 schoeni (—930 stadia) to 
Nicephorium according to the itinerary of Isidorus Characenus 
(Muller, Vol. I, p. 244 seqq. ; cf. Prolegomena, p, LXXXVI). The 
total of the two distances sufficiently approaches the 2,000 li or stadia 
of Chinese ilxords to support th!s identification. 
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“West from the city of Lii-ftn is the flying 
bridge for crossing the sea in Ta-ts‘in, 230 li in 
length” (P 63; Q 75). The Chinese frequently 
speak of “crossing the sea,” where you actually 
cross “a river.” To cross the Pearl River at 
Canton is up to the present, day called kuo-Jiai^ 
and not kuo-ho ; and a comparison of the 
passages P 73 and P 75 shows that the same water 
is in almost the same paragraph spoken of as a 
river and as a sea as well ; we may, therefore, be 
allowed to interpret this passage as meaning; “west 
of the city of Lii-fen you cross the river (the 
Euphrates) in a flying bridge.” The length of the 
bridge is not to be taken, of course, as so many li, 
nor even as so many stadia : but we have to assume 

V / 

that the number of paces (passus) has been errone- 
ously translated into the corresponding number of 
li. The flying bridge, I conclude from the 
situation described (west of Lii-fen, on the road 
to the capital of Ta-ts‘in), was identical with the 
bridge built by Seleucus, the founder of the 
two cities facing each other on either Side of 
the Euphrates, Apamea and Zeugma.' Out of 

^ Zeugma . . . transitu Eiiphratis n()bile. ex adverse Apameam 
Seleucus, idem utriu.s(jue conditor, ponte junxerut. Plin., V, 24 (21), 
86. Pliny speaks also of an iron chain, by means of which Alexander 
the Great had establishetl a bridge between the two shores at Zeugma 
(“ferunt . . . exstare ferreain catenam apud Kuphratem amneni in 
urbe quae Zeugma appellatur, qua Alexander Magnu.s ibi junxerit 
pontem, etc.,” XXXIV, 15 (43), 150). If this second passage refers to 
the same Zeugma as the first, it appears that the river was actually cross- 
ed by means of a flying bridge iaci) avS indicated in the Chinese 

record. Regarding the three places of passage across the Euphrates 
in that neighbourhood, and the bridge at Zeugma, see Bilnbury, Lc,, 
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the several well-known cities of the district 
Osrhoene I would have given the preference to 
Edessa for identification with ‘'tlie city of Lu-fen/’ 
blit for the passage P 64, which says that *'the 
road, if you cross the sea [river], goes to the south- 
west; if you make a round at sea [on the river], 
you go due west." This suggests the existence 
of a double route from LuTen to Antioch, one by 
land and the other by river. The city of Samosota 
would ansAver this description well enough ; however, 
it ivas probably not one of the stations on the road to 
Antioch, for which reason I would prefer the city 
of Nicephoriuin, which lay on tlie road, and whence 
you could reach the capital by going due west by 
river, or by land via the bridge at Zeugma with its 
south-western road to Antioch. 

Chheh-lan, I venture to suggest from the descrip- 
tion of the roads in that part of Asia made in the 
Wci-Ho^ was some region in the east of Syria, per- 

Vol. II, p. 107. The hridi^e rererred to in the Hou-hau-shu and in 
later records is ap]>arently tlie Zeut^ma near the site of the present 
town of BiTehjik. I’j-ofessor .Sachaii ui Syrii n u}i(I MeM^potaniieu, 

p. 178), spcakirij^ of llie debris of an ancient city found a few miles 
north of the ferry at Hirehjik, says : “ Hemerkenswerth ist aiieli, class 
von jener Seite ein dammartii;er Steinbau in den Kuphrat hineinra^^t, 
der wie der Rest eincr Ldten Uriicke aiissieht." This may have been 
the eastern wharf or landing-pier of a Hying bi idge. 1 icgret not to 
have found .inywherc a statement as to the Iweadtlt of the river at 
that spot, as this may possibly confirm the length of the bridge, stated 
in Cdiinese records to have been 230 or 240 li (—here paHsus ; see 
U 64 and Q 75). I recollect having read extracts from a letter 
written by Count von Moltke during his Asiatic tra\'ening period, 
conlinenting on the rocky nature of the soil near Birehjik as an 
argument suggesting that the j)resent shores of the famous river 
passage musif be the same as those seen by ancient travellers. 
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haps Palmyra (Tadmor),- Ssu-t‘ao mentioned in 
the passage referred to (P 66) may possibly be 
Sittake on the right bank of the Tigris, whence 
a road mav have led due south to the site of 

J 

Babylon on the Euphrates'; or, as the Wci*lio 
says, ^‘coming from the country of Ssu*t‘ao you 
go due south and cross the river, then go due 
west to Ch^ieh-lan 3,000 li ; when the road comes 
out in the south of the river, you go west/' 
The road across the desert actually left the banks 
of the Euphrates at a considerable distance from 
the probable place of passage opposite and south- 
west of Sittake near the little town of Is. Its 
length may be fairly set down as 3,000 stadia, as 
the distance from Palmyra to Selcucia is given by 
Pliny (V, 25, (21), 88) as 337,000 paces, i,e,^ about 
4,500 stadia. The distance of 600 li or stadia 
laid on in a westerly direction, takes us right into 
Syria. ‘^Coming from Ch^ieh-lan you go again 
straight to the country of Ssii-fu on the western 
river 600 li” (P 67). The mention of a ^‘western 
river” would point to EmCvSa, on the right bank 
of the Orontes ; but, as all editions do not contain 


^ I am well aware how uncertain our knowledge regarding this 
portion of tlie country is at present. Sittake, which is mentioned by 
Xenophon, may, or may not, have existed during the third century 
A. 13., the period described in the Wei-litK Certainly the district 
Sittakene existed at vStrabo’s time. See Bunbury, /.r., Vol. 1, pp .‘ 349 
and 370. Possibly the structure known as the Median Wall, some 
remains of whicli were discovered by Lieut. Bewsher (Bunbury, 
forced travellers to go south instead of wevSt and to cross the 
Euphrates nearer the site of Ikibylon than would have been necessary 
under ordinary circumstances, ' 
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the word ho m, and, as the better reading appears 
to be hsing I would not lay stress on this point. 
Emesa is the city at which the Palmyran road 
through the desert joins the “southern road” 
leading from Petra north to Antioch. The Chinese 
account further saysithat “where the southern road 
joins Ssii-fu {t.e., the road to Ssu-fu), there is the 
country of Hsien-tu in the south-west.” This last- 
named locality might be identical with Damask, 
the site of which was slightly south-west of Emesa. 
The lVci-/w continues (P 68): “Going due south 
from Ch‘ieh-lan and Ssil-fu, there is the “Stony 
Land” (Chi-shih,---^“ accumulated stones).” This, 
it appears, is merely a descriptive name of the 
rocky portion of Arabia Petraea, the country 
about Petra. This conjecture is supported 
by the remark that “in the south of the Stony 
Land you come to the great sea which pro- 
duces corals and real pearls by this sea none 
but the Red Sea could be meant, if our other 
identifications are correct.' 

The ’following paragraph in the lVei-/io (P 69) 
describes in broad features the general direction of 
the principal mountain ranges in western Asia. 
“In the north of Ch‘ieh-lan (Palmyra?), Ssu-fu 
(Emesa?), Ssu-pin (Ktcsiphon ?), and A-man (Acba- 
tana?) there are [ranges of] hills extending from 
east to west ; in the east of Ta-ts‘in [f.c., of Hai-hsi, 
the country on the \vest of the sea, the country on 

^ Cf. “ the Coral Sea,” M i ; and “ the Coral Islands south-west in 
the Chang-hai,” Q 29. Both corals and pearls were to be found in the 
Red Sea, ai|will be shown hereMer. 
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the Red Sea] as well as of Hai-tung [the country 
on the Persian Gulf, i.e.^ the countries on the 
Euphrates and Tigris] there are [ranges of] hills 
extending from north to south.” The range run- 
ning east to west in the north of Emesa, Palmyra, 
Ktesiphon and Acbatana mus,j: be the Taurus ; the 
range running north to south in the east (?) of Ta- 
ts'in may be the Libanon with its northern and 
southern spurs ; the range in the east of Hai- 
tung is the Zagrus Mons witli its spurs, and the 
various ranges running parallel with the river in 
the east of the Tigris. 

The account of dependent states as given by the 
Wei-lio, and the explanation I have attempted to 
make of it, may, so far, be considered satisfactory. 
But the paragraphs that follow [P 72 to 76] become 
a great puzzle indeed, inasmuch as in them the 
route previously described is connected with loca- 
lities clearly belonging to quite another quarter. 
It is there said that “from Hsien-tu (Damask?) 
you go 600 li north-east to Ssu-fii (Emesq?), and 
that from Ssu-fu (Emesa?) you go 340 li north-east 
to Yii-lo, taking sea (or river) passage.” This 
last-named place I have tried to identify with 
Hira. How could Hira come to be in the north- 
east of Emesa, or, indeed, in the north-east of any 
place in that neighbourhood, if Ssii-fu were 
perchance identical with some other region in the 
north-west of the Palmyran desert ? To make 
sense of this account we are bound to assume that 
our Chinese text, or the original text on which 
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it is based, has suffered ,soine kind of mutilation, 
resulting in this confusion being made of an 
otherwise intelligible digest. 

All that follows is quite intelligible again, and 
supports my conjecture as to the identity of 
Ylido and Hira. It is said (P 74) that ‘‘ Yiido 
is subject to Ta-ts‘in,” and (P 75) that “north-east 
of it you cross a river to Ssu-lo, and north-east 
of this you again cross a river.” Ssu-lo (P 76) 
is said to be “ subject to An-hsi (Parthia), and to 
be on the boundary of Ta-tsVin.” The eastern 
boundary of Roman territories has varied, of course, 
with Konian success in Parthian and Persian 
warfare ; but the city of Seleucia mav, better than 
any other, be considered a boundary city between 
the two empires. To reach Ssii-lo from Yii-lo 
(Hira) you had to cross the Euphrates and travel 
north-east; and beyond Ssii-lo you crossed a river 
again, the Tigris, which separated it from Ktesi- 
phon, the winter residence of the Parthian kings. 
The city had, it is true, been repeatedly laid waste, 
and, after its destruction by Avidiiis Cassius in 
A.I). 165, had not recovered its ancient grandeur 
as the chief centre of Parthian commerce; but a 
new citv, sometime known under the name of 
Koche,' had grown out of its ruins, which, with 
Ktesiphon on the left bank of the river was united 
into the city of Madain, the capital of Persian 
rulers since Artaxerxes. As the Arsacide dynasty 
had, since its overthrow by the Sassanides in A.D. 

> CAoc/ii Kiepert, p. 
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226, ceased to rule on the banks of the Tigris, it 
looks like an anachronism to find Parthian (An-hsi) 
cities spoken of in the Wei-lio, which is supposed 
to cover the period A.D. 220 to 264. We have 
to assume, therefore, that the informants who 
furnished this account silently transferred the 
name of the old rulers (An-lisi, Arsacides) to the 
new government. It appears from Ma Tuan-lin’s 
account of Persia {Po-ssTi ch. 339, p. 6) 

that the new Persian empire was first brought into 
contact with China during the After Wei dynasty 
(A.D. 386-543) ; the city of Madain is in this 
account clearly mentioned as the western capital 
under the name Su-li It lies on 

the banks of the Ta-ho-shui ;?|C, in Can- 
tonese -- Tigris, arm. Deklath; Piglito, 

Plin., VI, 27 (31), 127; Greek root: TIPPIA?), 
and the river passes through the middle of the 
city, flowing south. The country south and 
down river is there said to be identical with 
ancient TWchih { ^‘ M ^ ^ ^ ^ IP 

), which may be considered ixn 
additional proof in support of the Chaldaean iden- 
tification of that country. 

I Called Su-lin in the Sid-s/rN, Bret.schncidcr CNoles and 

Queries^ Vol. IV. p. 54) identities this place with ‘"ancient Susa, in 
proximity to modern Shuster," on the ground that this was the capital 
ofthe Sassanides in the lime of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 581-618), I 
am not aware that this was the case ; moreover, the proximity of the 
site of ancient Susa to modern Shuster has, since the excavations 
carried on in 1852 by Mr. Loftus at Sus, been abandoned by the 
scientitic world. See Loftus, “On the determination of the River 
Eulaeus," in y. R. G. S., Vol. XXVI i*, p. 120 seqq. f 
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One of the dependencjles, according to Chinese 
records, was the city of Ch‘ih-san, which is called 
a royal city {wnng-ch'eng) by Ma Tuan-lin (O 1 1). 

I have already attempted to identify this place 
with the city of Alexandria in Egypt {see p. 181). 
Its first mention is apparently found in the 
Wei-lio (P 9 and 14), which seems to show that 
its importance as an emporium of trade became 
known in China during the first Wei dynasty 
(A.D. 220 to 264), though we have no proof 
whatever that this was not the case several 
centuries sooner. Ma Tuan-lin may have had an 
earlier authority before him when he said (Q 10 
seq.): “In the west [of Ta-ts‘in] there is the 

Great Sea. On the west of the sea there is the royal 
city of Ch‘ih-san.” I have been determined to 
make this identification chiefly on the ground of the 
description made of its situation in the and 

I am strengthened in my assumption by a passage 
in the Hsin-fatig-shii (L 6 and 7), purposing to 
describe the eastern and western boundaries of 
Fu-lin:* “In the west, the country borders on the 
sea with the city of Ch‘ih-san ; in the south-east 
it borders on Po-ssn (Persia).’’ Neumann {Asiat. 
Studien, p. 172) intimates that “in the 'r^aiig-shu, 
Constantinople is distinctly mentioned under the 
name Tschy or Sy san, i.e., Byzantium.” Bret- 
* Schneider {Arabs, etc., p. 24) calls the first character 
of this name a misprint {JH c/i^ih instead of pi) 
aqd tries thus to reconstruct a name Pi-san (=By- 
zantium). I make use of this opportunity to say that 
the assuihption of misprints in Chinese texts should 
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not be resorted to except in cases where very 
urgent circumstantial evidence enforces such a 
proceeding. The circumstances in this case would 
not permit us to identify Ch‘ih-san with Byzantium, 
even if Fu-lin could be proved to have been the 
Eastern Empire ; moreover, the occurrence of the 
name in the Wei-lio is a strong argument against 
such a supposition, as this record refers to the third 
century, when, after its destruction in the contest 
between Niger and Severus (A.D. 196), “the des- 
tined capital of the east subsisted only as an open 
village ” (Gibbon). 


Amongst the dependencies of Ta-ts‘in, or Fu-lin, 
we hnd mention made of the countries of the Ama- 
zons and the Pygmies. These accounts, we must 
assume, were not based on reality; they are but 
pieces of western folk-lore, imported into China with 
the accounts of other countries, which the informer, 
whether Chinese or Roman, had never visited him- 
self. The Amazons and the Pygmies must have 
impressed the Chinese imagination, so susceptible 
of the wonderful, and this may have caused these 
traditions to be preserved in their records, whereas 
accounts of other matters, e.xisting in reality, but 
being less wonderful, were consigned to oblivion. 

According to the Hsin-t^ang-shu (ch. 221, lieh- 
chuan 1461^, p. 6), an island in the south-west 
of Fu-lin is inhabited by .a tribe called Hsi-nti 
(“western women"), who are all femalet. “The 
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country contains nianv procioiis articles and is a de- 
pendency of Fu-liii. The rulers (cliiin-chang) of 
Fu-lin send males to them everv vear to couple 
with them. It is their custom not to bring up male 
children they liave born." Tlie same authority 
•(ch. 22 1, lieh-chuan '146^^ p. 6), sp(\ak!ng of the 
Tung-nii (“eastern women") in Central Asia, savs: 
“On the western sea there are likewise women with 
a female govemirient, wliich is the cause of tliesc 
[in Central Asia] being called eastern women.’’ 
A parallel passage is contained in the 
)7V-(7//’, ' the account of Ilsuan (duiaiig's journeys, 
chiefly derived from Sanscrit sources, and com- 
pleted in A. I). 648," /.e., several centuries before 
tlie compilation of the Ilsiii-f'ang-s/iu. One is, 
in the face of the identity of tliis account (as well 
as of part of wliat the sai'S about 

Persia) with tlie text of Hsiian Chuang’s work, 
in a temptation to assume tliat much of the 
information received in China regarding Fu-lin, 

perliaps also regarding the ancient dkrtsh’n, has 

• 

^ Ch. Xl, p. 23. Fu-lin is iliere wriuen and is s:iid to 

border on t.hc north-east of Persia, the jxissage relened I-) occurring 
in an account of that counfcs-v. Julicn , Vt>] juvs </i’s Pf Uy'ui^, lhntddhi>ti\^ : 
Meinoircs de Ilioucn-Tlisang, Pivre XI, p. i8o, translates as follows : 

Dans une ile siltiee an siul-oucsl dii royaiiinc dc Fo-lin, sc tronve 
le royaiunc des fentincs d’Ovrcident. On n’y voit ijnc des femmes, et 
pas 411 seal homme. (Ce pays renforme une grande cjuantite de choses 
rares et precieuses quo Von vend ilans le royaume ile Fo-n'fL (Vest 
pour(]uoi le roi de Fo lin leur envoie, clKupie annee, des iioinmes pour 
s‘uiiw* avec dies ; m.ais si elles donnent le jour a des garvons, la coii- 
tume du pays tie leur permet poi)i|. de les clever.” 

- Julien, Vic de IlioHen-Th^ang, Preface, pp. V and lA^X. 
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come thither through Indian sources translated 
bv Buddhist linguists, — a view lately put forward 
bv Dr. Edkins’. There is certainly no doubt 
that, Hsiian Clniang’s being the older work and 
not a compilation^ like the '/'‘(i/ig-shii, the account 
of the Amazons must have been derived from it. 

The account here given of a nation of women 
agrees in many respects with what wc read in 
Strabo (XI, p. 503, seq.) regarding the Amazons. 
But the Amazons of Strabo were said to occupy 
some region on the coast ol Lake Maeotis, and 
not in the “south-west of Fu-lin,’’ nor were they 
said to be living on an island ; their neighbours 
who sent them males to couple with were not 
the Syrians but the Gargareans who lived at the 
foot of the Caucasus. Ma Tuan-lin (Q 52), quotes 
from the Tu-Jiuan-hsing-ching-chi : “ In the west 
[of Ta-ts‘in] there is the country of women who, 
being affected by the influence of water, give 
birth to children (perhaps : “ who are born out of 
water,” like the Venus Anadyomene of Cyprus).^ 


Under the name of Hsiao-jen (Dwarfs) the 
Pygmies are described by Ma Tuan-lin (Q 70). 

^ “ What did the Ancient Chinese know of the Greeks and 
Romans;’' by Joseph Edkins, U.D., in the Jotiynal of the N,C. Branch 
of the RA.S., VoK XVIII, pp. i to 19. 

2 Cf. Julien, ''Notice Hibliographiqiie sur le Si-yu-ki,” in Mhnoires 
stir les Contries Occidentales, etc,, Vol. I, p. XXI II. 

^ I have not seen Paravey's Dissertation sitr les Amazon cs dont 
le souvenir est conserve en Chine (Pi^'is, 1840), but presume this work 
treats on the same subject. ' ■■ 
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“ These are in the soujh of Ta-ts‘in. They are 
scarcely three ch'ih (say 4 feet, Engl.) large. 
When they work in the fields they are afraid of 
being devoured by cranes. Whenever Ta-ts‘in 
has rendered them any assistance the dwarfs give 
them all they can iifi'ord in the way of precious 
stones to show their gratitude.” This is the old 
legend of the dwarfs in Africa told over again with 
all its details. The little folks were living in the 
south of Ta-ts‘in or Syria. This quite agrees with 
the position assigned to them by Poniponius Mela 
who (III, S, 8 1, -Frick), speaking of the inhabitants 
of the west coast of the Red Sea, says ; “ lucre interius 
Pygmaei, minutum genus, et quod pro satis frugibus 
contra grues dimicando defecit.” Gellius {Noct. 
Attic. ^ IX, 4, 10, -Hertz) describes their size by say- 
ing: — “ quorum qui longissimi sint, non longiores 
esse, quam pedes duo et quadrantem.” It is not 
improbable that the Akka nation discovered by 
SchweinfurtlP were the real basis of all these 
accounts, the Chinese version of which has perhaps 
found Its wav to the Far East through a similar 
channel as the legend of the Amazons. It is 
remarkable that, whereas our Latin authority 
(Gellius) apparently exaggerates by giving the 
largest of these dwarfs no greater size than 
2^ feet, Ma Tuan-lin's account is much more in 
accordance with reality, if not in the lapse of 
centuries intermarriage with larger tribes, has con- 
siderably increased their average height. The 
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Cliinese author gives them three ch^ih, which 
corresponds to 3i- feet English, Schweinfurth fur- 
nishes in his work the portraits of two Akka dwarfs 
whose height was 4 feet 1 inch and 4 feet 4 inches 
respectively; he adds (p. 140): “I never saw any 
instance in which the height ,materiallv exceeded 
4 feet 10 inches.” 


The Hsiii-t^cnig-shu (L 46 to 49) mentions the 
countries of certain black tribes in tlie south-west. 
To arrive at these countries, called Modin and 
Lao-po-sa, one had to cross the desert in the south- 
west of Fu-lin. This is no doubt the desert of 
Sin on the Peninsula of Sinai. Ma Tuan-lin 
(Q 53) spccilles its situation by saving that it is 
in the soutli-Avest of the countrv of Yang-sa-lo, 
which is perhaps a Chinese transcription of the 
name Jerusaiem.^ On having crossed the desert 
you arrive in the countries referied to at a distance 
of 2,000 li. The inhabitants are black and of a 
violent disposition ; the counlrv is malarious, and 
has no vegetation; cereals are scarce (Q 55); the 
inhabitants feed their horses on dried iish ; men eat 
hxi-mang, whicti name is explained as meaning the 
Persian date. Ma Tuan-lin (O 57) adds that the 
hill tribes which one has to pass in pursuing the 
overland road of these countries are of the sanm 

1 ^ lo is used in the; contracted word lo-mo “ pour la 

torminaison lamy ^\xX\^w, Methude pour f/Jt/r/y/m', etc., IV, No. IC45. 
Tlie final character may have been djcopped, wiiicli may be frequently 
observed in polysyllabic names. 
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race. We are probably .right in assiiiniiig that the 
countries here described extend along the west 
coast of the Red Sea as iar as the former Troglo- 
dytac or Ichthyophagi, the fabulous fish-eaters of 
ancient renown. I certainly prefer the barren 
parts ot the eastern .coast of Egypt as being more 
likely to have furnished dried fish in quantities as 
fodder for horses than some territorv in the interior 
of Africa. I he Red Sea coast of Kgvpt was quite 
promiiiently known for its barrenness, and the date 
palm, as in other parts of Egypt, furnished the 
main part of man’s daily food. We find statements 
almost analagous with that made in the T'aug'-s/iN^ 
regarding certain tribes on the coast of Oman, 
visited and described by both Marco Polo and Ibn 
Batata, the former noticing the large consumption 
of dates and fish as articles of food, the latter, ‘‘the 
surprising custom of feeding cattle of all sorts 
upon small fish/’^ Oman was, unfortunatelv, 
situated in the south-east and not in the south-west 
of Fu-lin, and too far distant from Fii-lin, so as 
to excfude the idea of this country being meant. 
Wc have to fall back on the Egyptian coast, 
therefore, sav the country about Myos Elormos," 
which may have become known to travellers dis- 
embarking there for continuing the route by way 
of Koptos and Ale.xandria. Strabo (XV, p. 720) 

^ Yiilo, Cathay and Uh- Way Thithry, VoL H p. 400. 

^ 2^000 stadia along ihe coast south of Aisinde. wliich may l)e 
considered as tlie terminus of the road from Jerusalem across the 
south-western desert, take us the neighbourhood of the probable 
site of that ’^ort. * 
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also mentions the date palm amongst the prin- 
cipal trees, and the habit of feeding cattle upon 

fish : TOig fV i-^Ovac jf^pm^rciL Kai avroi ku) 6penAp.aTa, 

Lieut. Kempthorne (“Notes made on a Survey 
along the Eastern Shores of the Persian Gulf in 
1828," in y. R. G. S., Vol. V, p. 270) says, with 
regard to the opposite coast: “The inhabitants 
still live entirely on fish, the cattle having much 
the same diet as their masters, for the country 
is wholly destitute and barren, and yields no sort 
of grass. Vast stores of oysters, crabs, and all 
kinds of shell-fish, are found on the coast. In 
many places, both here and in Arabia, the cattle 
are fed entirely on dried fish and dates mixed 
together, on account of the great scarcity of grass 
in these sunburnt and sandy regions.” We are 
pretty safe in transferring all that has been said 
with regard to the Ichthyophagi of the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf to those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Myos Hormos or Berenice ; for, the 
two classes of tribes described under this common 
name are in every respect similar as regards tlie 
country they inhabit and their mode of life, as has 
been insinuated by Agatharchides,^ the principal 
authority regarding them. 1 quote from Mullers 
revised Latin version: “Ac priinum de Ichthyo- 
phagis Aethiopibus (qui piscibus nutriuntur) 
dicemus, quibus maritiina habitatur regie a Car- 

‘ MCillcr, Geo^r. Graec. Min., Vol. I, p. 129 seqq. (Agatharch. § 31 ; 
for further literary reference see MtCler’s note on p. 129, and Pro- 
legomena, p. LIX seqqO- ' 
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mania et Gedrosia ad e;vtremuni usque recessum 
sinus Arabici, cjui in mediterranea incredibili 
prope spatio excurrens, ad ostium a duabiis con> 
tinentibus, hiuc Arabia felice, illinc Autceis, 
qui sunt ad extremum sinus Arabici secessuin, 
qiieni magnum incli;dit mare, usque ad Indium et 
Gedrosiam et Carmaniam et Persas insulasque 
memoratis gentibus subjectas nbiqne habitant 
Ichtbyophagi (Iiomines ex piscibus victitantes); 
qui nudo, tarn feminie quam viri, sunt corporc, 
et co}nmHnem sobolis procrcatioucin haheut ; natu- 
rali quidem voluptatis et molestice cognitione, sed 
turpiiDn et Jiofiestorinn iie yniniina qnidem prevditi 
notitiaP The last paragraphs may serve as a key 
to the mysterious passages L 50 and () 59, vvhicli 
liave probablv suflered some slight corruption in 
the text. xMr. Parker proposes to translate ( L 50) 
as follows: ‘‘I'hev are not ashamed of incest, 
and in this respect they are the wawst among the 
barbarians,’’ and I quite agree to this change in 
my version as it brings us another step nearer to 
the classical tradition regarding tlie Ichthvophagi. 


The Chinese ancient records, as preserved in 
the contemporaneous annals and in certain 
extracts compiled by later authors, contain a 
series of details regarding the capital of Ta-tsVin, 
which it would be most interesting to compare 
with what has been handed down in western 
authors with regard teethe antiquities of the city 
of Antioch; for, Antioch, as the residence of the 
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Roman pro-consul ruling .over the whole orient 
(Syria, Egvpt and Asia Minor), must be considered 
the capital of Ta-ts‘in. vSuch details have been 
collected in a well-known work, the Antiquitates 
Aniiochencv'' by Otfried Muller (Gottingen, 1841); 
but uiy attempts to procure ra copy of it from 
Europe have failed, and I am obliged, for the 
present, to confine myself to placing together the 
principal statements, regarding the subject, scatter- 
ed over the Chinese accounts of various ages. 

The capital ot Ta-ts‘in was, during the Wei 
dynasty, called An-tu ^ (1 2 and Q 3). 

Pauthier' has justly referred this name to tlie city 
of Antioch. Colonel Yule" remarks: “With re- 
ference to this name, apparently indicating Antioch^ 
it is curious to read in Mas’udi that, at the time 
of the Mussulman conquest there remained of the 
original name of the city only the letters Aiif^ 
Nun and 77 /.'’ This would be a sufficient argu- 
ment to account for the Chinese name containing 
no k at the end; for, whatever principles we may 
follow with regard to ancient sounds of C-hinese 
characters, there is nothing in the authorities 
quoted in K‘ang-hsi’s ^ tu which would justify 
the assumption of the old sound of this word having 
been tuk. But An-tu is, in my opinion, quite a 
sufficient Chinese equivalent for the sound Antio- 
chia. The Atlas Ajitiquus^ by Spruner and Menke, 
(Map No. IX) contains a plan of the city, probably 

I l^autliier, fU I' Autheniici(i% etc., 

- Cathay, etc., Vol. I, p, CCXLI. ' 
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based on data contained in Miiller's work ; and, 
although I am not in the po.sition to furnish the 
proof of its accuracy by quoting the necessary 
classical passages regarding all details, the re- 
putation of its compilers warrants it being a fair 
representative of the views held by tlie learned 
world with regard to the general outlines of the 
city and its parts. The rough sketch 1 have 
drawn from it will siiflice to illustrate the Chinese 
description of the city. I have made no addition 
of my own, e.vcepting the dotted lines enclosing 
the “suburbia” in the north-east of the royal citv. 



According to the Wei-shu (I q), “the royal 
’capital is divided into liv'e cities, each five li square.” 
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It appears from the follcwing passages that the 
five subdivisions of the citv here mentioned were 

J 

properly four, with a fifth, the king’s city in the 
middle. For, “the king resides in the middle city” 
(I lo), and “in the royal {i.e. the middle] city 
there are established eight high officials who divide 
among themselves the government over the four 
cities" (I ii). The four cities which remain, if we 
assume the fifth, or middle, city to have been the 
residence of city magistrates, made up the tetra- 
polis of Antioch described by Strabo.' The 
division into four cities having each a separate 
wall (for such is the meaning of the Chinese ch^eng 
here used for “city”), the whole being surrounded 
by a general wall, is a characteristic feature of the 
city of Antioch which, if all other arguments failed, 
would be alone sufficient to distinguish it from any 


* "Kcrrt o’ t; ' KvriXiyfiui khI avrrj T€T/:>a7roAtv, ck rcTTapMV 

cnuwTWfra pcfyiov' m€l\txTTai '61 Kal KOiv^y Kal i6ui) KaO' 

€Ka(TT0\' TO KTtfrfMi. Stnib., XVI, p, 750. The king’s city, that 
part which had been built b}^ Callinicus and which contained the 
Regia, occupied an island in the Orontes. Three principal divisions, 
surrounded by walls, extended south of the river, and these made up 
the tetrapolis together with the royal city. The fifth part, that 
part which is not counted by the classical authors who speak of a 
^Tourfold city,” is the suburbium in the north of the river. It must 
have occupied a considerable area; for, Pliny (V, 21 (18), 79) says 
that the city '' is divided by the Orontes this seems to show that 
a considerable portion of it must have occupied the northern shore, 
to which the tetrapolis proper does not extend. The Regia, which 
may be said to occupy the middle, if we count the northern “suburbia” 
as one of the four cities, was th^ seat of government; for, to 
j3a(ri\€tov €VTavOa iSpvro roU ap\oixrt rrjS \i!ypa^. (St* **ab., /.r.) 
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Other large city of the lyicient west, especially the 
rival cities of Rome and Alexandria.' 

The circuit of the " capital city ” is stated to 
have been — 

1. — “over a hundred li ” during the Han, Wei 
and Chin dynasties, t.e., about during the first three 
centuries A.D. (E 13; P 34; F 4); 

2. — “sixty li” during the northern Wei dynasty, 
t.c., A.D. 386 to 556 (I 9); and 

3. — “eight li” during the T'ang dynasty, z.e., 
during the seventh and following centuries; for, 
“the city wall is eight li broad” (L 15), and “the 
royal city is eighty li square ” (Q 47). 

The city of Antioch had since its foundation in 
B.C. 301 by Seleucus Nicator received several ex- 
tensions, until up to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(died B.C. 163) it had increased in size so as to 
contain four separate walled cities apart from its 
suburbs. But the height of its prosperity reaches 
far into the Christian era. Several Roman em- 
perors * spent part of their lives at this, their 
eastern, capital, and under the emperors it was 
the permanent residence of the proconsul ruling 
over the Roman “Oriens,” comprising Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt. From the plan of 
the city, as furnished by Spruner and Menke, 
referring to the second century B.C., it will 

^ Ancient Syracuse, wliicb also contained live siibdivi.sions, cannot: 
be? seriously thought of, a.s, quite apart from all other points being at 
variance with the Cliinesc descv^ption, it was, at the beginning of the 
Christian ei#i, merely a provincial town of no importance. 
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be seen that ‘‘a hundred stadia or li’' in cir- 
cunrfereiice is by no means an exaggeration, if 
we include the suburb in the north-east. It was 
during the liftli centurv A.l)., /‘.e., during the time 
when the northern Wei ruled in China, that the 
city began to decay; and ju§t at the close of the 
Wei dynasty (A.D. 532) a terrible earthquake 
became fatal to its glory; and, although justinian 
rebuilt ihc city at enormous expense, he was not 
able to revive its old grandeur. This is the period 
when we lind the lowTvst circuit, 60 li or stadia, in 
the Chinese record. Under the Arabs the city 
recovered to a certain extent; and, accordingly, 
wc find it to measure 80 li or stadia again during 
the T^ang dynasty. 

Whatever the extent of truthfulness of the 
ligures preserved in Chinese records may be, there 
is no doubt that Antioch could at its best times 
fairly compete in size with any of the large cities 
of the ancient world. Friedlaender (/.c., Vol. I, 
4/// ed., 1873, P- inclined to give it, with its 

suburbs, the circumlerence of 18,072 paces (=144 
stadia), whereas Alexandria is set down at 16,360, 
and Rome at 14,120 paces. The circumference of 
the city of Byzantium, which was divided into 
14 regions, is reported to have been under Con- 
stantine (A.D. 330), when it was rebuilt and 

considerably enlarged, not more than 7 miles 
(=56 stadia). 

The walls of the capital are built of stone and 
are of enormous height (K? 14; cf. E 5 and P 17); 
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in the east of the city there is a large gate, the 
height of which is over twenty chang (---over 235 
feet);' it is beset with yellow gold from top to 
bottom, and shines at a distance of several li 
(K 17; cf. L 16). Coming from outside to the 
royal residence ther^ are three large gates beset 
with all kinds of rare and precious stones (K 18; 
cf. L 17). On the upper floor of the second gate 
they have suspended a large golden scale; twelve 
golden balls are suspended from the scale-stick by 
which the twelve hours of the day are shown. 
A human figure has been made all of gold of the 
size of a man standing upright, on whose side, 
whenever an hour has come, one of the balls will 
drop, the dingling sound of which makes known 
the divisions of the day without the slightest 
mistake (K 19; cf. L i8).” 

We know that the city walls of Antioch were 
exceptionally high. As to the East Gate, I am 
not now in the position to identify the fact handed 
down in the Chinese record." The mechanism 
described further on must have been a clepsydra; 

' Probably this measure, like the H of itineraries, is not to be 
taken in the Chinese sense. 

- ‘CV lar^^e part of the walls built by Justinian still remains, anti 
they may be traced round a circuit of four miles. But the city before 
Justinian’s time occupied a much larger area. Tlie walls, which were 
greatly injured by the eartlupiake of 1822, arc from 30 to 50 feet high, 
15 feet thick, and Hanked by numerous square towers,” '^The eastern 
gate is called Bab Boulous, after St. Paul [ —the ancient Porta 
Onentalis?]; part of the ancient pavement still remains.” ^'Thc 
remains of an aqueduct exist ^0 the south of the city.” dvnglisk 
Cyclopicdia, yol. X, p. 3 S3. 
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as such at least the Chinese have recognised it, the 
Yuan-chien-lei-han, ch. 369, p. 34, quoting the 
description of the 7'^ang-shu under the heading 
K‘o-lou (^J i.e., “Clepsydras.” 

We are told in the IVei-h'o (P 16) that the 
capital of Ta-ts‘in was situated on the banks of a 
ho-haiy a river-sea, which term I have ventured 
to translate by “river estuary;” it probably means 
a river [ho) accessible to sea-going vessels. Such, 
indeed, was the Orontes, the river of Antioch, by 
which the city could be reached from the sea coast 
within a day.' 


The facts stated in connection with the size 
ofTa-ts'in and Fu-lin would be clear enough but 
for the doubtfulness of the expressions used in all 
Chinese records in describing them. The Hou- 
han-shu (E 2) says; “its territory is fang shu- 
chfen It,” and the question arises, how have we to 
interpret these words? Former translators agree 
in rendering them by “several thousand li square;" 
but this is not the orthodox meaning of the phrase. 
We read in Mencius (I, ii, 2,-p. 29, Legge): *A 
kua-jen chih yu fang ssu-shih It, 
“ my park contains only forty li.” We have to 
translate thus, and not “forty li square," because 
this would amount to 1,600 square li, which would 
be a very handsome area for a park, whereas the 
speaker in Mencius, as may be concluded from the 

^ Strab., XVI, p. 751: ’Apa7rAo|’9 6* tK $a\dTrrj^ corrtp ck ryv 
*Avrt6\€iav av0r)fX€p6v, , 
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context, wishes to say that his is a very modest 
park. This passage is, moreover, so explained in 
the Chinese commentaries as to call for a trans- 
lation in the above sense.* On the other hand, 
Legge translates in a similar passage {Lun-yii, XI, 
25i 5)“?- m) “ sixty»or seventy li square,” and in 
this case, as the context shows, the orthodox 
rendering would go against the general sense. 
This seems to show that such phrases as fang 
shti-Mien li, fang /iii-ch^icn li, etc., should not 
be considered as having a definite meaning. To 
give an idea what an ancient author may mean 
by them, comparison with better known territories 
is perhaps the safest means. In the Sui-shu,^ 
written during the beginning of the 7th century, 
the country of Ch‘ih-t‘u ^), described as 

being a part of Fu-nan (^^), or Siam, is stated 
to be fang shn-ch'ien li, i.e., e.xactly the size given 
to Ta-ts‘in in the Uou-han-shu. Whatever the 
real size of this country m.av have been, it is 
certain that it cannot be compared in extent to 
the Roman Empire. For, Ch‘ih-t‘u was but a part 
of Fu-nan, and Fu-nan, again, was but one out of 
a number of countries occupying the peninsula 
between the Bay of Bengal and that of Tung- 
king, even the Avhole of which would correspond 
to not too large a portion of the Imperium 
Romanum. In the Ltang-shv^^ the country of 


' See Legge’s note ad /. c. 

* Hai-kuo~tu-chih, ch. 5, p. ^6. 
3 Ibid., rji. 6, p. i. 
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Tun-hsiin (^jS)> being one of the countries on 
the Malayan Peninsula (tsai hai-chH shang ^ ^ 
and identified with Malacca of the Ming- 
shih, is said to be fang ch'icn li. This clearly 
shows that a country “ several thousand li ” in 
extent, as described by the Chinese phrase referred 
to, can at the best be a province of Rome, 
but not the empire itself.' We must assume 
that, in the oldest days of their trade with 
the Far West, the Chinese were not aware 
of the extent of the country which bought 
up their silks. During the Han dynasty, their 

descriptions probably comprise the whole of 
Syria ; a few centuries later, as we may conclude 
from the accounts applying to the time of the Wei 
dynasty, other parts were added, probably Egypt, 
as I conclude from the allusion to what I have 
tried to trace as the River Nile and the city of 
Alexandria (P 8 to 14) and from the modified 
statement of the size of the country which, in the 
Wei-shn (I 6), is said to contain 6,000 li,' 
while the Chin-shii^ describing a period preceding 
that of the Wei, says: “in this country several 
thousand li in all directions of the compass are 
covered with cities and other inhabited places ” 
(F 3; cf, Q 8). It appears that, during the later 
Wei period, reaching up to the middle of the 
sixth century, the territory formerly belonging 

1 The territory clcvscribed by these doubtful phrases is still further 
curtailed if we translate li by “stadia." 

2 The Wei-iio (P 15) makes it “sc/ferai thousand li in all directions 
of the compass." 
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to the prefecture called yOriens,” and being under 
the jurisdiction of the proconsul residing at 
Antioch, was comprised in these descriptions. 
The territor)' of Fu-lin is stated to amount to 
10,000 li (K 3; L 8). This fact is in broad 
contradiction with tb^ tlieory of Ta-ts‘in being the 
Roman Empire, and Fu-lin being its continuation 
under the Byzantine emperors. For, if Ta-ts‘in, 
as described during the period when Rome enjoyed 
its largest extent, contained 6,000 li, Fu-lin ought 
to have been given a mucli smaller territory, 
if it had really covered the Eastern or Byzantine 
Empire which, during the T‘ang dynasty, had 
been curtailed by more than half the e.xtent of the 
old empire. But Ta-ts‘in was merely a province 
of Rome, and Fu-lin was the same province 
(Syria) under Arab rule. The ,10,000 li mentioned 
in the TUiug-shit probably cover territory be- 
longing to Khalif rulers soon after the conquest, 
in the middle of the 7th century. The Tu-huan- 
hsing-ching-chi, quoted by Ma Tuan-lin (Q 47), 
says that Fu-lin “ in all directions measures several 
thousand li," which brings it back to the size of 
old Ta-ts‘in, and this account must lie understood 
to refer to Fu-lin previous to the Arab conquest, 
as it is stated further on (Q 49) that “ they have 
constantly to provide against the Ta-shih (Arabs),” 
an4 as the boundaries are there clearly defined 
as those of Syria (Q 50). 

•However, vague the^e statements may be, they 
tend to show that Chinese authors were not aware 
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of the real size of the pojiitical territory of which 
the country they describe physically was merely 
a subdivision. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the power of Rome in its full extent 
must have prevailed on the informants of the 
Chinese to tell them that “ this country is the 
largest west of the Ts'ung-ling” (P 55). 

According to the Hou-han-shu (E 3), Ta-ts‘in 
contained over four hundred cities (cf. P 15 and 
Q 9). The Chin-shn simply mentions that it is 
“covered with cities and other inhabited places” 
(F 3), and the Wei-shu says, “that human dwellings 
are scattered over it like stars” (I 8). Both the 
T^ang-shu (K 4 and L 9) copy the older records, 
and we must assume that the statements there 
made in this respect are all derived from the older 
source. Four hundred cities iiirbes^^ munictpui) 
would have been a trifling number for the Roman 
empire, as ancient Italy is alone said to have con- 
tained 1,197 cities and “for whatsoever aera of 
antiquity the expression might be intended,” Gib- 
bon adds, “ there is not any reason to believe the 
country less populous in the age of the Antonines, 
than in that of Romulus.” Gibbon further says; 
“ Under the reign of the Caesars, the proper Asia 
alone [f.c., the countries under the proconsul of 
Antioch, or the territory of Ta-ts‘in] contained five 
hundred populous cities, enriched with all the gifts 

of nature, and adorned with all the refinements 

• i 


> Gibbon, Vol. I, ch. II. 
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of art.”' The five hundred cities of Asia proper 
may possibly have been the very same as those 
described in the Hou-han-shu by the words ssu- 
pai yii ch^'eng, meaning “over four hundred cities.” 
The populousness of Syria must have been enor- 
. mons during the middle ages, as, under the military 
government of the Mamelukes, the country was 
supposed to contain si.xty thousand villages. “ 


The records of the Han dynasty contain various 
remarks which show clearly that the informant of 
the Chinese, whether a Chinese or a foreigner, 
had himself travelled in the country. I am 
inclined to assume that the road from which he 
received his impression regarding the facilities 
for travelling in Ta-ts‘in was the overland route 
through Mesopotamia from Ktesiphon to Zeugma. 
The descri[)tion given of it in the Hou-han-shu 
(E 39), repeated in various later records (cf. P 32, 
Q 16, etc.), says that, “although one is not alarmed 
by robbers, the road becomes unsafe by reason of 
fierce tigers and lions, who will attack passengers, 
and unless travelling be done in caravans of a 
hundred men or more, or under the protection 
of military equipment, one is liable to be 
devoured by those beasts.” Beasts of prey 
are repeatedly alluded to ; tigers and lions, 

I Cf. Joseph., Wars of the Jews II, i6, 4 (tninsl. Whiston): “What 
is Uie ca.se of five hundred cities of Asia ? Do the^^ not submit to 
a single governor, and to the cc>isular bundle of rods 
Gibbon, ihid. 
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to Start with, in the passage just quoted. There 
was, further, the Tshing, the ferocious quadruped 
mentioned in the Ihin-t^ang-shu. It has the size 
of a dog,^ is fierce and repulsive, and of great 
strength (L 39), and, according to Ma Tuaii-lin’s ver- 
sion, may be domesticated (Q 22). Bretschneider 
{Arabs, etc., p. 24), referring to this animal, 
says: ‘ 4 ^robably the hyaena, which is not found 
in Eastern Asia, and is, therefore, unknown to the 
Chinese:” perhaps rightly so, though it may be 
suggested that the jackal answers the Chinese 
description as well, and must have been quite as 
common in Syria. The Black Bear ( jfe ^ ) is 
another beast of prey mentioned as occurring in 
Ta-ts‘in in the Wei-lio (P 49) and by Ma Tuan-lin 
(Q 21). None of these animals would have attacked 
a traveller on any of the roads of Italy during 
the time of the ernperons; if existing at all in Italy, 
as some species of bears probably did, the latter 
had withdrawn long ago into the hills, where they 
continued to be the sport of imperial ‘ A^enatores:” 
lions and tigers, however, wliich in Syria (Meso- 
potamia) forced travellers to go in caravans, were 
so much in demand in Rome, whither they were 

' ^ ® ^ fQ.. Brctsclmcidcr iArabsand 

Arabian Colonics ^ 2 ^\) is n«*t; fortunate in translating: ‘'In Fo-lin 

occurs a wild beast, Pin-ia, which is very strong nnd wild, and 
resembles a dog.” d'he character Ts*ung, which, it is true, occurs 
only once, i.e., as the name of this animal, in Chinese literature, 
some,wliat icsembles the character ^ pm; but the followingr/^, 
great, as the tertium comparationis U here dependent on jO and 
does not form part of the name. 
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imported from the African and Oriental provinces 
for use in the imperial plays, as to render Italian 
roads quite clear of them. These were not infest- 
ed by beasts, but by robbers and outlaws,' the 
very absence of which scourge distinguished the 
caravan road described in the Hou-han-shu. 


We learn through the Hoti-hiDi-shu and other 
ancient records that the country of Ta-ts‘in enjoy- 
ed the comfort of roads for travelling, and postal 
arrangements “like the Chinese” (P 28), and that 
postal routes existed between certain parts of the 
frontier and the capital; for, “when the embassies 
of neighbouring countries came to their frontier, 
they were driven by post to the capital” (E 31, 
etc.)’^ The means of conveyance probably consisted 
in carriages of various descriptions, one kind ol' 
which was provided with a wide canopy (E ii). 

The postal roads, it appears, were lined wuth 
postal stations, and with mile-stones of an orna- 
mental, character, as they were covered with plaster 
(E 6). All these institutions would answer well 


^ See Friedlaender, Siltcn^e^ch. Roms, Vol. II (cd. 1874), p. 44 seqq. 
Pliny, VIII, 16 (17), 45) stales distinctly that lions were found in 
Europe merely in certain parts* of Northern Greece. '“In Europa 
autem inter Acheloum tantum Mestumque amnes leones esse, sed 
longe viribus praestantiores iis quos Africa aut Syria gignant.” 
Pliny’s '"Syria" here no doubt refers to the Mesopotamian district, 
which, according to Strabo, was full of lions. See p. 187. 

* The fact here stated is quite in accordance with the spirit of 
Reman postal administration.*^ The use of the posts was allowed to 
those who claimed it by an imperial mandate, and only exceptionally 
indulged to.the business or convenience of private citizens (Gibbon). 
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enough to the postal system of the Romans, and 
may be applied to Italy as well as to any of 
the Roman provinces.* But the Hou-han-shu 
contains some other details in connection with 
postal matters which, it seems to me, constitute a 
broad hint as to the oriental position of the country 
described. It is said there (E 38; cf. P 31, etc.) 
that “ every ten li of a road are marked by a t'ing 
(pavilion, pavilion-shaped mile-stone?), and every 
thirty li by a chih (resting-place) — or hou, [so 
called by Ma Tuan-lin (Q 15) and in the Chu-fan- 
chih (R 14)]. ” It appears to me that this remark 
describes in the fewest possible words the milliary 
system of the country. It shows that the unit 
for measuring roads (chih or hou) was divided 
into three smaller distances (t'ing), and into 30 
of a still smaller kind (li). I cannot discover 
any similarity between this and the Roman system.'* 
The roads of Italy starting at the milliarium 
nurenm erected by Augustus, were lined with 
lapides (milliary columns) at distances of 8 stadia, 
corresponding to 1,000 paces, and there was no 
division into three or thirty. The only ancient 
mile which may be compared to that described 

' The well-known royal road ” from Sardes to Susa described by 
Herodotus (V, 52) was lined with royal stations/' (rradfiol ^a(r/ArJtot, 
and excellent inns, KaraXixrtc^, all along, and the whole road was 
through an inhabited and safe country. 

a Visdelou (in d’Herbelot, B/V. Or., IV, p. 420) says: 'Mes maisons 
bdties d’un mille on d'une lieuc a Tautre, et ces postes de 3 en 3 
maisons, que sont-elles autre chose .si-non ces pierres ou colonnes 
dressees de mille en mille pas, et couAers etablis d’un certain nombre 
de colonnes a I’autre?” 
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in the Hou-han-shu is the Asiatic mile, i.e.y the 
Persian parasang. The parasang has been the 
principal road-measure throughout western Asia 
from the time of Herodotus till up to the present 
day. Herodotus himself (II, 6; V, 53; and VI, 42) 
distinctly states that, the parasang is divided into 
thirty stadia. “ Hesychius and Suidas give it the 
same length, and Xenophon must have calculated 
it at 30 stadia, as he says (Anab., II, i, § 6) that 
16,050 stadia are equal to 535 parasangs. The 
Arabic geographers {see Freytag, Lex. Arab,, s. 7 >. 
Farsakh) reckon it equal to three [Arabian] miles.” ' 
The readiness with which these measures may be 
compared, and the close relation in which Greek 
civilization stood with that of western Asia from the 
time of Alexander’s campaigns, almost challenged 
a system corresponding to the one described in the 
Hou-han-shu, viz: — 

I chill or hou ~ i parasang. 

— 3 tHng, or Arabian miles. 

— 30 li, or stadia. 

1 English CyclopiT.dia , s. v. Parasang. Cf. Doursther, Dictionnaire 
Universd des Poids et Mesures Anciens ct Modcrnes, Bruxelles 1840, s. vv. 
‘^Parasange: Egypte et Syrie/’ and Arabic, antiquitc:^' ^Me 

mille des Arabes ctait le J de la parasange.’’ The modern Farsang, 
the Agatsch of the Turks, is divided into 3 Beni. — '^Parasang is a 
Persian word, and is derived from the ancient farsang, which is 
pronounced in modern Persian, ferseng. It has been changed in 
Arabic into farsakh. Various etymologies of this word have been 
proposed. Its latter part is supposed to be the Persian seng, a stone, 
and the word might thus be derived from the stones which were 
pl^iced to mark the distances itiLthe road. Bohlen (quoted by ROdiger) 
supposes the first part to be uie preposition ferUy and compares the 
word with tjie Latin ad iapidem.*' {EngL CycLy he.) 
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Several of my identifications have been based on 
the supposition that the distances given in li by 
Chinese writers must be understood to be stadia 
in the sense of western classical authors,* and 
I would recall to the reader the following state- 
ments, occurring in Chinese records, which must be 
admitted by every student of ancient geography to 
compare most favourably in point of exactness 
with any similar statement occurring in the most 
trustworthy classical author: 

1. Antiochia Margiana {Mii-lu') 

to Hekatompylos {A>i-/is/), 

passing the Hyrcanian hills. 5,000 /?’ or stadia. 

2. Hekatompylos (A/i-Asi) to 

Acbatana (A-man) . . . 3,400 ,, ,, 

3. Acbatana (^A-man) to Ktesi- 

phon ( Ssu-ptn ), passing 

the Mount Zagros ranges . 3,600 ,, ,, 

4. Ktesiphon {Ssu-pin) to Hira 

( Yii-lo) . 960 „ „ 

^ The distances given in ancient itineraries are not to be taken as 
the crow flies, in a straight line, but \vc have to add in every case a 
certain percentage to make up for the meandering of a road and 
detours of all kinds. Ancient measures in this respect somewhat 
resemble the Cliinese mode of reckoning distances (see China Review, 
Vol II, p. 276 seq.). The Rev. G. Rawiinson remarks (in a note in his 
edition of Herodotus, — quoted EngL CycL, l.c.), that the parasang, 
like the farsakh, was originally a measure of time, not of distance, 
and consequently varied according to the country passed over. It is, 
therefore, natural that ‘^the tendency to <?y^r-estimate distances in 

' -A ^ 

travelling should be much more frequent than the contrary error." 
See Bunbury, /.c., Vol. I, p. 359, seqq. 
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5. Antioch (capital of^Ta-ts'in) 

to the city ot'Lii-fen beyond 

the bridge of Zeugma . . 2,000 /for stadia. 

6. The caravan road from the 

place where it leaves the 
banks of the Euphrates to 
Palmyra {ChHeh-lati) . . 3,000 ,, „ 

7. Palmyra (^Ch'ieh-lan') to 

Emesa {SsYi-fu) .... 600 „ ,, 

8. The circumference of the 

city of Antioch (An-tu) . 100 ,, ,, 


The tenfold (E 28) and hundredfold (F 16)* 
profit the traders of Ta-ts‘in made on their sea- 
borne commerce with India and China may be 
easily accounted for by the nature of the mer- 
chandise they carried to and fro. We may assume 
that the bulk of the exports from China to Ta-ts‘in 
was silk ; and of this one pound is stated to have 
been considered equal in value to as much 
weight in gold.’’ This may be nothing more 

1 Seg note 3 on p. 165. 

^ Vita Aureliani; c. 45, in ScripU. Hist, Aug., quoted by Fnedlaender 
Lc,, Vol. Ill (stli cd., 1881), p. 70. This Roman myth regarding the 
price of silk has its counterpart in ancient ('hina. The Shico-wtn 
(St X). published in A.D. 100 (^see Wylie, p. 8), explains the character 
chiu* (^), an old name for the finest ornamental silk textures, as 
being composed with the radical chin gold, '‘‘because its 

price was then equal to that of gold.” {Ko-chih-ching-yUan, oh. 27, 
p. 4 ). Pliny (XXXIV, 14 (41), iiy) speaks of iron and skins as articles 
imported by the Seres. Ex omnibus autem generibus,” he says with 
regard to tbe-jjarious kinds of iron found on the Roman market, “ palma 
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than a fagon dc parlay and have no definite sense 
at all; but, whatever the real price of silk has been, 
there can be no doubt that the statement referred 
to involves that heavy sums were spent in this 
commodity. According to Pliny (VI, 23 (26), loi, 
see note 3 on p. 165), India alone drew out of the 
Roman Empire every year not less than 55 millions 
sesterces (‘^'about ;^6oo,ooo) ; and in another pas- 
sage (XII, 18 (41), 84) he says that, at the lowest 

Serico fcrro CvSt. Seres hoc cum vestibiis suis pellibusquo mittunt/' 
Iron, as well as skins, were produced in abundance in the north of 
China. The iron industry as well as the iron trade was since ancient 
times in the hands of the people of Liang (^), which district 
comprised part of the present Shcn~hsi, Hu-pei, Kan-su, and Ssu-chhian 
(see Shih-chi, ch. 129, Ueh-chuan 69, p. 17, in palace ed. d. d. 1739). 
The iron industry received the most careful attention at the hands 
of the Chinese governments from a very early period, as a study of 
Ma Tuan-lin’s chapters 15 and 16, containing a history of the vsalt and 
iron monopolies in China, will show. Ma Tuan-lin gives the names 
of forty principalities {chufi), mostly in the northern districts, at which 
at the time of Wu-ti (B.C. iro), inspectors of gewernment iron works 
itieh-ktum) were stationed. In another passage (ch. 20, p. 4) the same 
author has an opportunity to mention the principal articles of trade 
and the districts in which they were chiefly produced at the time of 
Chao-ti (B.C. 86-73). This list may give us an idea what goods could be 
drawn from the Chinese market, provided there was a demand for them 
in the west. The districts Lung (^H) and Shu (^), the present 
provinces of Kan-su. Slien-hsi and Ssu-chhtan, were noted for cinnabar and 
woollen cloth ( Ching (^ll) and Yang (jSf) in the present 
Hu-pei and Chiang-su respectively, for skins (JfJC) and hides (or leather, 
3 ^) bCvSides ^j~bone and ivory wai*e ?) ; Chiang-nan 
(£C ?&) furnished certain kindvS of wood and bamboo arrows; Yen ( 3 ?S) 
and Ch‘i (W) in the present Chih-li and Shan-tung: fish, salt, rugs 
and furs; the districts Yen Ytt (j^) and Ho (fpj), Shan- 

tung, Homan and Kan-su C), varnish, silk, hemp or grass-cloth. 
This show's that silk, the foreign demand for which is now supplied 
from districts in the neighbourhood f**. Canton and Shanghai, was then 
chiefly produced in the north-'west of China, and that skins and hides 
(Pliny's pelles) were also near at hand in Hu-pei. 
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calculation, 100 millions ^esterces (===about a million 
sterling) were taken away from the empire 
annually by India, China and Arabia (‘‘minima 
compiitatione miliens centena milia sestertium 
annis omnibus India et Seres et paeninsula ilia 
[Arabia] imperio nostro adimunt”). Both these 
amounts (^."600,000 and ^'1,000,000) would be 
trifling, indeed, if they really represented the 
whole value of the trade with the countries named; 
and if silk was really paid with its weight in gold, 
the quantity imported, according to this estimate, 
must have been very insignificant. Several 
attempts have been made to remove the diflicultv 
contained in these two passages. Hock 
Gesch, I, 2, 288, quoted by Friedlacnder, c, c. 
Vol. Ill, p. 68, note 3) represents the sums 
mentioned as applying to the importation into the 
city of Rome, and not into the Roman Empire; 
but Friedlaender seems to be right in rejecting 
this as well as Marquardt’s proposal who (Rom, 
Staatsvcrwaltnug^ II, 266) assumes that a hundred 
million sesterces for pearls imported from India 
were not included in the estimate of Indian trade. 
As I understand Pliny’s words, he does not mean 
to give the total value of the trade with these 
countries at all; he merely says: “the trade with 
India, etc., costs us so much annually,” /.t:., so 
mt!ich money in addition to the goods exported 
from the Roman Empire; for, thus we have to 
interpret the words cs^haurientc and adimmit in 
the two passages respectively. In other words, the 
author wishes to say that the balance of trade is 
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in favour of India, China, and Arabia. T look 
at Pliny’s computation as an indirect proof that 
a considerable portion of the goods received from 
China was paid for in kind. And which, we may 
now ask, were the articles given to the Chinese in 
exchange? The reply maybe gathered from the 
list of Ta-ts‘in products: glass, carpets, rugs, 
embroideries, and other piece goods, and the 
precious stones a merchant could take away from 
Syria and those he could pick up en route, in 
addition to a few drugs and fragrant woods. 

Enormous profit must have been made on the 
importation into China of small vessels, such as 
cups and bottles, and beads, of coloured glass. We 
learn from the Wei-lio (P 49**) that ten kinds of 
glass were produced in Ta-ts‘in. The colours 
were: carnation, white, black, green, yellow, blue 
or green, purple, azure, red, and red-brown. ‘ 

Glass is, in the passage referred to, called liu-li 
whereas in other places it is called po-li m 
® etc.) From what I learn in dealing with 
vendors of curiosities in China, it appears that the 
difference between the two substances is this: po-li 

' Cf. Pliny, Nat. I/ist., XXXVI, 26 (65), 19 1 seqq. It is stated in 
the Yuan-chimg-chi (% 4 * IB), quoted in the Yuan-chien-lei-hartf 
ch. 364, p. 41, that red glass was the most valuable kind produced in 
Ta-ts'in, and the articles of tribute offered by the embassy of A.D,”643 
contained red glass (K 34; L 41; Q 66). According to Pliny, the 
dearest quality was the uncoloured, transparent glass. The red kind 
referred to in the Chinese authors^^" may have been an imitation 
murrhine, Cf. A. Nesbitt, '"Glass” in MaskclPs South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbooks^ London, 1878, p. 22. 
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is transparent, liu-li is opaque. The latter substance 
is also vulgarly called liao (JjSJ), whence liao-ch 4 
(^i§) name for ^‘glass-ware" in the Customs 

Tariff. It appears to me that Pfizmaier (“Beitr^ge 
zur Geschichte der Edelsteine und des Goldes" in 
Stiztingsber. d. phtl~hist. CL der Kats. Akad. 
d. Wissensch.^ Wien, March 1868, Vol. LVIII, 
p. 199) has not been fortunate in translating 
liu-li by rock crystal (Bergkrystall), and that 
Geerts, on pp. 471 and 475 in Vol. II of his 
work Les prodints de la Nature J^aponaise et 
Chinotse^ is misguided by his Japanese authorities 
in translating liu-li (riu-ri) by Lapis lazuli, and 
po-li (ha-ri) by “Gemme Vitreuse Bouddhique." 
The Chinese were accustomed to consider both 
kinds of glass as precious stones and to place them 
on a level with the other gems constituting the 
“Seven Pao" of Buddhistic lore, as long as 

they were ignorant of the real nature of these 
articles ; but since they learned to produce them in 
theiifcawn country, the meaning ofrthese terms as 
applied to reality was “glass,” whatever their use 
may have been in a historical or poetical sense. 
Metaphorically, liu-li may come to be the 
name of substances similar to opaque glass in 
respect of transparency. General Mesny informs 
rne that in some parts of Kuei-chou sheets of semi- 
transparent horn used for lamp and lantern shades 
are called liu-li ; the same name is also given to the 
glazing of porcelain \nd earthen-ware, in which 
sense the General says it is a synonym of yu-li 
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The origin of tjie name liu-li, it appears 
to me, has to be looked for in the languages of 
Central Asia. The Kuang-ya, quoted in the 
Han-shu hsi-yii-chuan pu-chu ('^ @ ^ M 

Htt), i-C; “Supplementary Comments on the Re- 
cord of Western Countries in ’the Ch^ien-han-shu," 
by Hsu Sung-hsiao ^ ^), a Secretary of the 
Grand Secretariat under Tao-kuang (?), says that 
the original name for liu-li was pi-liu-li 
or fei-liu-li m m The former is mentioned 

in the account of Chi-pin (j^ ^ contained in 
the Hsi-yii-chuan of the ChHen-han-shu, and has 
been wrongly interpreted as meaning two different 
substances (pi, a kind of jadestone, and liu-li). The 
syllables pi-liu-li or fei-liu li, the old sound of 
which may have been beloli, are e.vplained as fan- 
yin (« ^), which term is not necessarily confined 
to Sanskrit sounds. Pending a better sugges- 
tion from somebody else, I would refer this 
term to the word belor or bolor, meaning glass 
or crystal in Several central Asiatic languages. 
Possibly even po-li, the name for transparent glass, 
probably of later origin, but occurring as early as 
A.D. 643, as the passages K 43 and L 41 may 
prove, has to be referred to this root. There is 
certainly no connection between this word and the 
Portuguese vidro as Williams suggests {Syilab. 
Dict.^ p. 704), the Portuguese having come to 
China at a much more recenf. period. 

According to the Pei-shik it was during 

the time of T‘ai-wu of the northern Wei dynasty 
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(A.D. 424-452) that traders came to the capital of 
Wei from the country 0/ Ta-yueh-chih ^ ]^), 
bordering on the north-west of India ^ who said 
that, by fusing certain minerals, they could make 
all colours of liu-li. They then gathered and 
digged in the hills, and fused the minerals at the 
capital (near the present Ta-t‘ung-fu in Shan-hsi). 
When ready, the material so obtained was of even 
greater brilliancy than the liu-li imported from the 
west. The Peushih specially states that, after this 
event, articles made of glass became considerably 
cheaper in China than they had been before, Grosier 
{Description de la Chine^ edition of 1787, Vol. II, 
p. 464) quotes the ^^grandes annales’' (meaning, 
I presume, the Sung-shu)^ according to which 
Roi de Ta-tsin envoya a TEmpereur Tai-tsou, 
des presents tr^s-considerables en verres de toutes 
les couleurs, et quelques annees aprfes, un verrier 
qui avait Tart de changer au feu des cailloux en 
cristal, et qui en apprit le secret a des disciples; 
ce qui acquit beaucoup de gloire k ceux qui 6taient 
venus *et qui viennent de TOccident.^' T‘ai-tsu 
was the name commonly used in the earlier Sung 
annals for the Emperor W6n-ti of the Sung 
(A.D. 424 to 454), the contemporary and rival of 
T‘ai-wu, under whose reign the art of making 
glass was said to have been introduced from Ta- 
yiieh-chih, or from India. We have, therefore, to 

^ According to the Wei-shu, quoted in the Yaan-chien-Ui-hanf 
ch. 364, p. 31, they came fromi^dia Cf. Pliny, 1 . c., § 192. 

“Auctores sunt in India ex Jrystallo fracta fieri et ob id nullum 
[sc. vitrutn] comparari Indico ” 
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deal with a two-fold tradition as regards the intro- 
duction of glass-making in China, each of the two 
rival dynasties (Sung and Wei) claiming to itself 
the honour of having introduced the art. We are 
thus, it is true, left in doubt as to whether Syrian 
or Indian artisans helped to establish the first 
factory ; but the very discrepancy existing in the 
tradition as regards the origin, strengthens my 
belief in the correctness of the date, of its intro- 
duction, as the reign of the two monarchs referred 
to fell within very nearly the same period, dating 
from A.D. 424. 

It is obvious that merchants as shrewd as the 
Syrians, the successors in the history of commerce 
to the ancient Phoenicians, made the most of this 
article which, produced on the coast near Sidon 
from minerals near at hand, was brought with 
little trouble overland to Aelana for shipment to 
the Persian Gulf, connecting with the ancient 
overland route .through Parthia, or later on to 
Ceylon for transhipment to Chinese or Annamese 
junks. From all we may conclude from the 
passages, regarding glass and glass-ware, handed 
down in ancient Chinese authors, and collected by 
the compilers of the various cyclopaedias {lei-shu), 
both liu-li and po-li were considered most precious 
substances previous to their being manufactured in 
China, f.e., before A.D. 424. The Cheng-lei-peh- 
ts'ao (ii ^ ch. 3) probably repeats words 

originally written previous (o that date, in saying 
that “glass (po-li) is hsi-kuo chih pati yeh t j 
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the precious stone of western countries.'' 
Ancient Chinese folk-lore considers that ice, when 
a thousand years old, turns into glass,' and the 
botanical work just quoted says that it ought to be 
classed with jadestone. The poet Li T^ai-po 
(quoted in Ko-chih^hing-yuan^ ch. 51, p. 7), who 
wrote during the 7th century, speaks of the fairy 
lady T^ai-chen Mayers, Maiinal^ p. 212), who 
poured grape wine into cups of glass and the 
seven precious substances” (gold, emerald, jade, 
etc.),® which seems to show that the first-named 
material was lield in no light estimation. A 
modern poet would certainly not be allowed to let a 
fairy lad}^ touch any but a gold, silver, jade, or crys- 
tal cup. .During the Ta-ts^in period that peculiar 
fancy for ohjets dc vertu which, in Chinese life, has 
at all times taken the place of other luxuries, was 
not yet absorbed by the porcelain industry, which 
probably did not begin to assume larger dimensions 
previous to the Thing dyiicisty. Clumsy copper 
censers and other sacrificial implements, imitating 
the then archaic style of the Cliou dynasty, mono- 

' Or crystiil. See Yvaji-chieii-ici han, eli. 364, pp. 36 and 41, and 
the Ko-ku-hai quoted in Ko-dtih-chi mr-ynan, ch. 33^ p, li; 

This Cdiinese popular belief regardini^ the 
origin of crystal may possibly have been iinportetl fi oin the west 
together with the article itself. Pliny, at least, entertains a similar 
prejudice, in saying (XXXVII, 3 (9), 23): Contraria huic causa 
crystallum facit, geln vehementiore concrete, non aliubi certe reperi- 
tur quam ubi maxirne hiberna; nives rigent, gUicienique esse nertum 
est, unde nonien Grajci dedere.>| 

2 Regarding the Seven Pao” ('t: m Avc Gcerls, /. c., Vol, II, 
p. 468. , 
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polised the attention of the rich together with the 
so-called precious ihziervdh pao-wu : gold, 

silver, jade and other precious stones, ivory, pearls, 
tortoise-shell, etc.). A large portion of the latter 
came from Ta-ts‘in, and glass is in all tlie older 
records mentioned amongst th^nn; whereas, e. the 
Chefig-Iei-pcn~ls^ao^ published A.D. i io 8 , classes 
it under ‘‘minerals of the^ first class (assw-hiS. 
yU'Shih’-pu^ sli(tng-p"i)i)P the Pcn-tsUio-kang-mit^ 
half a century later, even lUKh^r “metals” (-^ chin). 
This shows the gradual depreciation of a formerly 
very valuable article. It is most probable that 
small implements such as beads, cups, bottles, 
vases, etc., made of coloured glass fetched much 
better prices in China than in Ronic, and that this 
trade was particularly profitable to the Syrians, 
who were perhaps less upright in their dealings 
than their reputation amongst the Cliinese (E 21) 
seemed to indicate. 

As to precious stoiies in general, glowing accounts 
of their marvellous abundance in Svria were ap- 
parently circulated in China as well as tlicy were 
circulated and believed in the west. Numerous 
passages show that Ta-ts‘in was considered the 
country where everything nice and valuable in tlie 
way of jewelry and niineral curiosities was to be 
had.^ It has to be considered that Syria was 
specially well situated as a market for the districts 

* See Uic pas.sagt*^^ D 23 ; E 26; F 14 ; G 3 ; H 2 ; I 20; K 3 1 and 
32 ; etc. 
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then known to produce real precious stones, 
Syria occupied a central position amongst the 
principal producing districts in Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Armenia, Media, etc., and possessed from 
remote antic[uity all tlie facilities for monopolising 
the trade in emendds, rubies, opals, sapphires, 
carbuncles, jasiKirs, la|)is lazuli, sards, agates, 
topas, etc.; and the citv of Aiexainhia wliicli, 
under the Romans, had inlieriied the commercial 
grandeur of the Iduenicians ami Syrians, had 
become the cliief factory for al! the industries 
connected with the cutting and polishing of 
precious stones. \Yu\. Jones {.H/s/ory and 
Mystery of Precious Slones, London, 1880, p. 346 
seq.) justly remarks of ancient vSyria; ‘LSeldom 
are toys and jewels menti^)ncd by Homer, but 
with this additioiial circnmsiance, tliat they were 
either of Sidonian workmanship or imported 
in a Phoenician ship.” The same author (/. c., 
p. 165) says: ^‘Tlie ti-easurcs contained in the 
ancient Syrian temples were immense, ivory and 
precious stones incliuled. ddnit of Astarte, at 
Hierapolis, abounded with gold and icwels, pre- 
cious stones of all colours, sardonyx, liyacinth, 
emerald, brought from Egypt, vLitbiopia, India, 
Media, Armenia and Babylonia. On the brow of 
tlie goddess shone a marvellous carbuncle. LucuL 
lus took from Armenia magnificent gemmed vases 
which filled a car drawn by camels, etc.” The 
fact cannot be doubt^i that, whatever show the 
Roman Emperors made of pearls and precious 
stones, tlxiir luxury was chielly made up from the 
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plunder of their Asiatic provinces. Jones (/, 
p. 350) speaks of things^ seen in Syria rather than 
in Italy when he \says: ^^At the beginning of the 
third century the extravagant luxury of the Romans 
was at its culminating point. An example was set 
by the monster Elagabalus,^ who styled himself a 
priest of the sun. His apparel was costly in the 
extreme. He never wore a garment twice ; his 
shoes were decorated with jiearls and diamonds ; 
his bed was covered with gold and purple, 
decorated with costly jewels. The path on which 
he walked was strewed with gold and silver pow- 
der,^ and all the vessels in his palace were of gold.'*' 
The splendour of the sun-worship at Emcsa, under 
the name of the voluptuous emperor, was almost in- 
credible; the black stone whicli it was believed had 
fallen from heaven on the site of the temple set in 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn by 
six milk-white horses richly caparisoned.’' Till late 
in the middle ages Syria enjoyed tlie reputation of 
being an inexhaustible source of precious stones, as, 
in spite of the thorough plundering of the Romans, 
there was so much left for the crusaders who, 
generally, did not return from their adventures 
amongst the infidels without a good load of port- 
able property. Wm. Jones (/. c., p. 356) says: 

1 Of Syrian extraction. He spent part of his life in Kmesa, ,t.hc 
seat of his family. 

2 Possibly the hi-chin’ching offeied to the Court of China in 
A.D. 643 (5^^- K 34; L 41; and Q 66) vAs ^'gold-powder,” like the one 
mentioned above, which need not necessarily be real gold-dust. 

3 Cf. R 19. 
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“The amount of precious stones, spoils of the 
Crusades, was enormous.* The iininense wealth of 
King Tancred is stated by an old German historian 
quoted by Scheidius, to have been almost fabulous. 
When, after his death, the Emperor Henry entered 
the palace, he found. the chairs and tables made of 
pure gold, besides one hundred and fifty mules’ 
loads of gold, silver, and precious stones,” and 
(p. 339) “Henry the Lion, who went on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 1172, returned with an 
enormous amount of riches, especially in jewels.” 

These camels’ and mules’ loads of precious stones 
show that Syria was even then credited with being 
a very rich country indeed. I cannot help feeling 
somewhat sceptical at these accounts. The ancient 
world was very credulous, and the suspicion may 
be justified that much of the gold was gilt copper, 
and that many of the jewels were coloured glass. 
The Hou-han-sliu account of Ta-ts‘in winds up by 
giving utterance to this suspicion in saying (E 41): 
“ The .articles made of ‘ rare precious stones ’ 
produced in this country are sham curiosities and 
mostly not genuine.” Pliny (XXXVI I, 7 (26), 98), 
speaking of carbuncles, says: " adult erantur vitro 
simillime, sed cote deprehenduntur, sicut aliae 
gemmas, etc.” This clearly shows that glass 
imitations, though easily discovered by the con- 
noisseur, were commonly made, and it seems 
natural that, in a coui\try where the glass industry 
was quite unknown, as^t must have been in China 
up to aljout the year A.D. 424, such spurious 
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in favour of India, China, and Arabia. I look 
at Pliny’s computation as an indirect proof that 
a considerable portion of the goods received from 
China was paid for in kind. And which, we may 
now ask, were the articles given to the Chinese in 
exchange? The reply may be gathered from the 
list of Ta-ts‘in products: glass, carpets, rugs, 
embroideries, and other piece goods, and the 
precious stones a merchant could take away from 
Syria and those he could pick up en route, in 
addition to a few drugs and fragrant woods. 


Enormous profit must have been made on the 
importation into China of small vessels, such as 
cups and bottles, and beads, of coloured glass. We 
learn from the Wci-lio (P 49^-'*) that ten kinds of 
glass were produced in Ta-ts‘in. The colours 
were; carnation, white, black, green, yellow, blue 
or green, purple, azure, red, and red-brown.* 

Glass is, in the passage referred to, called liu-li 
{^^), whereas in other places it is called po-li (St 
® From what I learn in dealing with 

vendors of curiosities in China, it appears that the 
difference between the two substances is this: po-li 

' Cf, Pliny, Nat, Hist., XXXVI, 26 (65), 19 1 seqq. It is stated in 
the Yuan<hu 7 ig-chi (tc 4 » IB). quoted in the Vuafi-chun-ki-han, 
ch. 364, p. 41, that red glass was the most valuable kind produced in 
Ta-ts'in, and the articles of tribute offered by the embassy of A.D. 643 
contained red glass (K 34; L 41; Q 66). According to Pliny, the 
dearest quality was the uncoloured, transparent glass. The red kind 
referred to in the Chinese aiithorst' may have been an imitation 
inurrhine. Cf. A. Nesbitt, ''Glass” in Maskcll’s South Kensington 
Museum Art Handbooks, London, 1878, p. 22. 
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is transparent, liu-li is opaque. The latter substance 
is also vulgarly called liao whence liao-ch4 

mm) is the name for “glass-ware” in the Customs 
Tariff. It appears to me that Pfizmaier (“Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Edelsteine und des Goldes” in 
Sitzungsber. d. pMl.-hist. Cl. der Kais. Akad. 
d. Wissensch.., Wien, March 1868, Vol. LVIII, 
p. 199) has not been fortunate in translating 
liu-li by rock crystal (Bergkrystall), and that 
Geerts, on pp. 471 and 475 in Vol. II of his 
work Pes produits de la Nature J^aponaise et 
Chinotse, is misguided by his Japanese authorities 
in translating liu-li (riu-ri) by Lapis lazuli, and 
po-li (ha-ri) by “Gemme Vitreuse Bouddhique.” 
The Chinese were accustomed to consider both 
kinds of glass as precious stones and to place them 
on a level with the other gems constituting the 
“Seven Pao” (-E «) of Buddhistic lore, as long as 
they were ignorant of the real nature of these 
articles ; but since they learned to produce them in 
thei»awn country, the meaning ofrthese terms as 
applied to reality was “glass,” whatever their use 
may have been in a historical or poetical sense. 
Metaphorically, liu-li may come to be the 
name of substances similar to opaque glass in 
respect of transparency. General Mesny informs 
me that in some parts of Kuei-chou sheets of semi- 
transparent horn used for lamp and lantern shades 
are called liu-li ; the same name is also given to the 
glazing of porcelain \nd earthen-ware, in which 
sense the General says it is a synonym of yu-li 
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(vA^?). The origin of t^e name liu-li, it appears 
to me, has to be looked for in the languages of 
Central Asia. The Kuang-ya, quoted in the 
Han-shu ksi-yu-chuan pu-chti ('^ ^ ® ^ ■ff 
“Supplementary Comments on the Re- 
cord of Western Countries in ’the ChHen-han-shuP 
by Hsu Sung-hsiao ^ ^), a Secretary of the 
Grand Secretariat under Tao-kuang (?), says that 
the original name for liu-li was pi-liu-li ^ 
or fei-liu-li m IS 5 iS)- The former is mentioned 
in the account of Chi-pin ^ S) contained in 
the Hsi-yu-chuan of the ChHen-han-shu, and has 
been wrongly interpreted as meaning two different 
substances (pi, a kind of jadestone, and liu-li). The 
syllables pi-liu-li or fei-liu li, the old sound of 
which may have been beloli, are explained as fan- 
yin (®#), which term is not necessarily confined 
to Sanskrit sounds. Pending a better sugges- 
tion from somebody else, I would refer this 
term to the word betor or bolor, meaning glass 
or crystal in Several central Asiatic languages. 
Possibly even po-Ii, the name for transparent glass, 
probably of later origin, but occurring as early as 
A.D. 643, as the passages K 43 and L 41 may 
prove, has to be referred to this root. There is 
certainly no connection between this word and the 
Portuguese vidro as Williams suggests (Syllab. 
Diet, p. 704), the Portuguese having come to 
China at a much more recent- period. 

According to the Pei-shik it was during 

the time of T‘ai-wu of the northern Wei dynasty 
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(A.D. 424-452) that traders came to the capital of 
Wei from the country 0/ Ta-yueh-chih M 
bordering on the north-west of India ‘ who said 
that, by fusing certain minerals, they could make 
all colours of liu-li. They then gathered and 
digged in the hills, and fused the minerals at the 
capital (near the present Ta-t‘ung-fu in Shan-hsi). 
When ready, the material so obtained was of even 
greater brilliancy than the liu-li imported from the 
west. The Pei-shih specially states that, after this 
event, articles made of glass became considerably 
cheaper in China than they had been before. Grosier 
{Description de la Chine, edition of 1787, Vol. II, 
p. 464) quotes the “grandes annales” (meaning, 
I presume, the Simg-shu), according to which 
“le Roi de Ta-tsin envoya h I’Empereur Tai-tsou, 
des presents tres-consid(§rables en verres de toutes 
les couleurs, et quelques ann6es aprfes, un verrier 
qui avait I’art de changer au feu des cailloux en 
cristal, et qui en apprit le secret i des disciples; 
ce qui acquit beaucoup de gloire a ceux qui ^taient 
venus *et qui viennent de I’Occident.” T‘ai-tsu 
was the name commonly used in the earlier Sung 
annals for the Emperor W6n-ti of the Sung 
(A.D. 424 to 454), the contemporary and rival of 
T‘ai-wu, under whose reign the art of making 
glass was said to have been introduced from Ta- 
yueh-chih, or from India. We have, therefore, to 

I According to the Wei-shu, quoted in the Vaatt-chien-id-han, 
ch. 364, p. 31, they came from^dia Cf. Pliny, /. c,, § 192. 

"Auctores sunt in India ex crystallo fracta fieri et ob id nullum 

vitrum] comparari Indico ” 
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deal with a two-fold tradition as regards the intro- 
duction of glass-making in China, each of the two 
rival dynasties (Sung and Wei) claiming to itself 
the honour of having introduced the art. We are 
thus, it is true, left in doubt as to whether Syrian 
or Indian artisans helped to establish the first 
factory ; but the very discrepancy existing in the 
tradition as regards the origin, strengthens my 
belief in the correctness of the date, of its intro- 
duction, as the reign of the two monarchs referred 
to fell within very nearly the same period, dating 
from A.D. 424. 

It is obvious that merchants as shrewd as the 
Syrians, the successors in the history of commerce 
to the ancient Phoenicians, made the most of this 
article which, produced on the coast near Sidon 
from minerals near at hand, was brought with 
little trouble overland to Aelana for shipment to 
the Persian Gulf, connecting with the ancient 
overland route -through Parthia, or later on to 
Ceylon for transhipment to Chinese or Annamese 
junks. From all we may conclude from the 
passages, regarding glass and glass-ware, handed 
down in ancient Chinese authors, and collected by 
the compilers of the various cyclopaedias {lei-shti), 
both liu-li and po-li were considered most precious 
substances previous to their being manufactured in 
China, f.e., before A.D. 424. The Cheng- lei-peh- 
is‘ao ^ ^ ch. 3) probably repeats words 
originally written previous Co that date, in saying 
that “glass (po-li) is hsi-kuo chih pau yeh m'MZ 
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precious stone of western countries." 
Ancient Chinese folk-lore considers that ice, when 
a thousand years old, turns into glass/ and the 
botanical work just quoted says that it ought to be 
classed with jadestoue. The poet Li Tkii-po 
(quoted in Ko-chi]i~<>hing-yuan^ ch. 51, p. 7), who 
wrote during the 7th century, speaks of the fairy 
lady T‘ai-chen {sec Mayers, Manual^ p. 212), who 
poured grape wine into cups of ‘‘glass and the 
seven precious substances" (gold, emerald, jade, 
etc.),^ which seems to show that the first-rKimed 
material was held in no light estimation. A 
modern poet would certainly not be allowed to let a 
fairy lady touch any but a gold, silver, jade, or crys- 
tal cup. During the Ta-ts‘in period that peculiar 
fancy for ohjets dc vertu which, in Chinese life, has 
at all times taken the place of other luxuries, was 
not yet absorbed by the porcelain industry, which 
probably did not begin to assume larger dimensions 
previous to the Thing dynasty. Clumsy copper 
censers and other sacrificial implements, imitating 
the then archaic style of the Chou dynasty, mono- 

' Or crystal. See YUau-c/iivn-lei-han, ch. 364, pp. 36 and 41, and 
the Ko-ku 4 un (Iff T&I&). quoted in Ko-chiJi-chin^-yilan ^ ch. 33, p- ii: 

This Chinese popular belief regarding the 
origin of crystal may possibly have been imported from the west 
together with the article itself Pliny, at least, entertains a similar 
prejudice, in saying (XXXVU, 3 23); Contraria hiiic causa 

crystalluni facit, gelu vehementiore concreto. non alinbi certe reperi- 
tiir quam ubi maxi me hibernce nives rigent, glaciemqiie esse certum 
est, unde nomen Grajci dedere.^ 

Regarding the Seven Pao ” Sf) , set^ G certs, /. c,, Vol. II, 

p. 468. , 
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polised the attention of the rich together with the 
so-called precious materials / gold, 

silver, jade and other precious stones, ivory, pearls, 
tortoise-shell, etc.). A large portion of the latter 
came from Ta-tshn, and glass is in all the older 
records mentioned amongst th^,m; whereas, e. g.^ the 
Che/ig-lei-pcn -is^ao^ published A.I >. i iO(S, classes 
it under “minerals ol tlie first class (35 
y il -sh ill -/)//, sh 1 1 }ig- p ‘ in ) , ” the l^e n - ts ^do- ka ng~ m u , 
half a century latei’, even nndm* “metals” chin). 
This shows the gradual depreciation of a formerly 
very valuable article. It is most probable that 
small implements such as beads, cups, bottles, 
vases, etc., made of coloured glass fetched much 
better prices in Cdiina than in Rome, and that this 
trade was particularly profitable to the vSyrians, 
who were perhaps less upright in their dealings 
than their reputation amongst the Chinese (E 2 j) 
seemed to indicate. 

As to precious siones in general, glowing accounts 
of their marvellous abundance in vSyria were ap- 
parently circulated in China as well as they were 
circulated and believed in the west. Numerous 
passages show that Ta-tsin was considered the 
country where everything nice and valuable in the 
wav of jewelry and mineral curiosities was to be 
had.^ It has to be considered that vSyria was 
specially well situated as a market for the districts 

1 See the passages D 23 ; It 26 ; E" 14 ; G 3 ; H 2 ; I 20 ; K 31 and 
32 ; etc. , ' 
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then known to produce real precious stones, 
Syria occupied a central position amongst the 
principal producing districts \n Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Armenia, Media, etc., and jiossessed from 
remote antiquity all tiie facilities for monopolising 
the trade in emeralds, rubies, opals, sapphires, 
carbuncles, jaspers, la|)is lazuli, sards, agates, 
topas, etc.; and the citv of Alexandria which, 
under the Romans, luid inherited the conimcrcial 
grandeur of the Pha-niciaiKs and Syrians, had 
become the chief factory for all the industries 
connected with the cutting and polishing of 
precious stones. Wiii. ]ones {Ilisiory and 
Mystery of Prccwiis Sioncs^ I.ondon, iS8o, p. 346 
seq.) justly remarks o\ ancient Syria: “vSeldoin 
are toys and jewels nienti<^ned by Homer, but 
with this additional circumstance, that thev were 
either of Sidonian worlcinanship or imported 
ill a Phcenician ship.” The same author (/. c., 
p. 165) says: “'rhe treasures contained in the 
ancient vSyrian tem[)!es were immeasc, ivory and 
precioifs stones included. Tlnu of Astarte, at 
Hierapolis, abounded willi gold and jewels, pre- 
cious stones of all colours, sardonyx, liyacintli, 
emerald, brought from Egypt, H^thiopia, India, 
Media, Armenia and Babylonia. On the brow of 
the goddess shone a inarvcllous carbuncle. Lucul- 
1 ns took Iroiii Armenia magnificent gemmed vases 
which filled a car drawn by camels, etc.” The 
fact cannot be doubt^l that, wliatever show the 
Roman Emperors made of pearls and precious 
stones, their luxury was chiefly made up from the 
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plunder of their Asiatic provinces, [ones (/. c., 
p. 350) speaks of tilings^ seen in Syria rather than 
in Italy when he- says: “At the beginning of the 
third century the extravagant lii.xury of the Romans 
was at its culminating point. An example was set 
by the monster Elagabalus,' who styled himself a 
priest of the sun. His apparel was costly in the 
extreme. He never w'ore a garment twice ; his 
shoes were decorated willi pearls and diamonds ; 
his bed was covered with gold and purple, 
decorated with costly jewels. The path on which 
he walked was strewed with gold and silver pow- 
der, and all the vessels in his palace were of gold." 
The splendour of the sun-worship at Evnesa, under 
the name of the voluptuous emperor, was almost in- 
credible; the black stone which it was believed had 
fallen from heaven on the site of the temple set in 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn by 
six milk-white horses richly caparisoned.’’ Till late 
in the middle ages Syria enjoyed the reputation of 
being an inexhaustible source of precious stones, as, 
in spite of the thorough plundering of the Romans, 
there was so much left for the crusaders who, 
generally, did not return from their adventures 
amongst the infidels without a good load of port- 
able property. Win. Jones (/. c., p. 356) says: 

1 Of Syrian cxti action. He .spent part of his life in Kmesa, the 
seat of his family. 

2 Possibly the lu-chin-ching ofTered to the Court of China in 
A.D. 643 {^see K 34; L 41; and Q 66) xAs ^'gold-powder/' like the one 
mentioned above, which need not necessarily be real gold-dust, 

3 Cf. R 19. ^ 
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"The amount of precious stones, spoils of the 
Crusades, was enormous.* The immense wealth of 
King Tancred is stated by an old German historian 
quoted by Scheidius, to have been almost fabulous. 
When, after his death, the Emperor Henry entered 
the palace, he found. the chairs and tables made of 
pure gold, besides one hundred and fifty mules’ 
loads of gold, silver, and precious stones,” and 
(p. 339) “Henry the Lion, who went on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 1172, returned with an 
enormous amount of riches, especially in jewels.” 

These camels’ and mules’ loads of precious stones 
show that Syria was even then credited with being 
a very rich country indeed. I cannot help feeling 
somewhat sceptical at these accounts. The ancient 
world was very credulous, and the suspicion may 
be justified that much of the gold was gilt copper, 
and that many of the jewels were coloured glass. 
The Hoii-han-shii account of Ta-ts‘in winds up by 
giving utterance to this suspicion in saying (E 41): 
“ The .articles made of ‘ rare precious stones ’ 
produced in this country are sham curiosities and 
mostly not genuine.” Pliny (XXXVII, 7 (26), 98), 
speaking of carbuncles, says; “ adulterantur vitro 
simillime, sed cote deprehenduntur, sicut aliae 
gemmae, etc.” This clearly shows that glass 
imitations, though easily discovered by the con- 
noisseur, were commonly made, and it seems 
natural that, in a cour\J;ry where the glass industry 
was quite unknown, as^t must have been in China 
up to aj?out the year A.D. 424, such spurious 
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articles could fetch prices far bevond their real 
value. 

It is for this reason that the alleged profuse 
employment of crystal for certain architectural 
purposes finds an easy explanation. The Hon- 
han-slni (E 15; cf. P 39 aiid Q 4) states that 
“ crystal is used in making pillars in the palace 
buildings.” According to the Chin-shn (F 6), 
crystal is merelv used in making the pedestals of 
pillars, whereas walls are adorned with opaque 
glass. The Chiu-t'ang-s/iii (K 6) adds to the pillars, 
*Ahe eaves and window-bars;” and the Hsin- 
i^ang-shu (L 19), “the king-posts of their roofs,” 
as parts of palaces adorned with either rock-crystal 
or glass. The Wn-wai-kito-cliuan 
quoted in the Ko-chih-ching-yuan (ch. 20, p. 26) 
states that, even “the tiles of the roval palace in 
Ta-tsh'n were made of crystal.” Bretschneider 
{Chinese Recorder, V^ol. Ill, p. 30) says; “it is 
clear that the columns of rock-crvstal are a Chinese 
exaggeration.” 1 have several reasons for not 
joining in this opinion. I do not, in the first 
instance, consider tliat the wording of the passage 
Mr. Bretschneider had before him {Hon-han-shu 
E 15), which had been so sadly misunderstood by 
de Guignes {sec Introduction, p. 28), necessarily 
involves that pillars were made out of soUd 
rock-crystal; for, even the very literal translation 
a la Julien merely says ^that, “ i [employing] 
shtii-ching [crystal] wei [they make] cliii [pillars],” 
that crystal is one of the materials employed 
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iii making pillars. I presinne that pieces of 
rock-crystal were, like pther precious stones, 
merely fastened on the outer surface of pillars 
as they were fastened on the surface of walls 
and other parts of palatial residences. Rock- 
crystal must have been more common in vSyria 
than in other countries, as it was one of the 
local products of the neighbourhood.’ I have 
quite recently read an account of tlie natural 
resources of the modern province of Aleppo, in 
which it is stated tliat rock-crvstal is found in 
the district of Hariin. The list of products 
of the JVe/-//o (P 49^) contains rock-crvstal 
as a separate article, and the country probably 
produced sufficient quantities of it to allow of its 
being used as an ornament in the manner indicated, 
so that pillars were not made entirely out of 
crystal and that their surfaces were but partly 
covered with it. It is still more likely, however, 
that both the crystal and the precious stones 
employed were in reality glass imitations. Glass 
and crystal are frequently confounded by Chinese 
authors. The Pu-wu-yao-lan ( ^ ^ 

quoted in the Kn-cJiih<.Iii)ig~yila}i 33, p. 11), 
says: “no hot soup or boiling water should be 
poured into a vessel made of shui-ching (rock- 
crvstal), lest it will burst as if it were smashed 
to ‘pieces; ’ and the Ko-kii-yan-lun 

. 1 Pliny, XXXVIf, 2'^9), 23, who mentions Orthosiu (in 
Syria), Ahibanda (in Curia), Cyprus, and an island in the Red Sea, us 
places wherc^crystal was found. 
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{ibid.) speaks of, “imitation shui-ching made l)y 
burning drugs ” ^)- The 

shui-ching in 'both cases seems to have been 
nothing better than glass. 

The reason which led Mr. Bretschneider to 
declare the crystal pillars of Ta-ts‘in a Chinese exag- 
geration, was probably this, that, in ancient Rome, 
he considered them more or less out of place.* 
The practice of using gems and precious stones, 
whether real or made of glass, was originally a local 
feature of ancient Syria. I quote from Heeren’s 
Hisiorical Researches (Vol. I, Asiatic Nations: 
Phoenicians. English ed. of 1846, p. 345): “From 
the small number of glass houses, the use of glass 
would seem to have been much less general in 
antiquity than amongst us. While the mildness of 
the climate in all southern countries, as well as all 
over the east, rendered any other stoppage of the 
windows unnecessary, except that of curtains or 
blinds, goblets of the precious metals or stones 
were preferred as drinking-vessels. This, however, 
seems in some measure to have been made up for 
by the early introduction of a singular kind of 
luxury in the stately edifices of these countries, 
that of covering the ceilings and walls of the 
apartments with glass. The various significations, 

* To see glass mosaic work employed in vaults was a novelty 
in Rome at Pliny’.s time (Plin., XXXVI^ 25 (64), 189); later on 
ornaments of glass and precious stories were as common a luxury 
there as they were in the Orient. Friedlaender. /.c., Vol. Ill, 5th ed,, 
1881, p, 85 seqq. 1- 
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htwever, in which the Greek uaXo? is made use of, 
and which properly mearts any transparent material, 
as crystal, various kinds of stones, and the like, 
render it impossible to determine with certainty 
whether glass itself or some other transparent 
substance is spoken pf.” 

As regards the different kinds of gems and 
precious stones specified in Chinese records, it is 
not in all cases possible to determine what they 
really were. Some of them are sufficiently well 
known nowadays to pronounce their identity, 
while the names of others are not in use now, but 
have to be identified by means of the information 
collected in works like the T^ai-p'tng-yii-lan, the 
Yilan-chien-lei-han, the IPo-chth-ch^ing-yuan, and 
others. Professor Pfizmaier of Vienna has pub- 
lished, amongst the papers of the Austrian Academy 
of Sciences, translations regarding the subject, from 
the first-named Cyclopmdia, viz., Beiirdgc zur 
Geschichte der Edclsteinc und des Goldes" (1868), 
and ^yBeitriigc zur Geschichte der Perlen" (1868). 
It is to be regretted that the author of these 
otherwise valuable papers has chosen to translate 
the names of Chinese works quoted in a manner 
which renders it difficult even to sinologues to 
identify them without comparing the German ver- 
sion with the Chinese text. Who would recognise 
thb Usi-ching-tsa-chi (f® m ffi) under the title 
“Vermischte Erziihlungen von der Mutterstadt 
des Westens,” or the' iShih-i-chi ^ ^\l) under 
that of “ Die Geschichte des Auflesens des Hinter- 
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lassenen?” I would here refer readers who ta,ce 
interest in the gem question to the two volumes 
published of the late Mr. A. J. C. Geerts’ work, 
Les Produits de la Nature yaponaise et Chmoise^ 
etc.” (Yokohama, 1878 and 1883), the author of 
which has combined the literary point of view, by 
translating some of the Chinese and Japanese data 
regarding each article, with that of the practical 
mineralogist. 

Amongst the stones mentioned here and there 
in the various records, the Yeh-kuang-pi, or “jewel 
that shines at night,” has apparently more than all 
others taken possession of the imagination of the 
Chinese, as it is mentioned in all the principal 
records. I am not, from my own experience, able 
to decide whether any and what stones do really 
shine at night ; but this, it seems to me, is less 
important than the question; what ideas did the 
ancient world entertain with regard to shining 
stones? For, the Chinese belief in the existence 
of such curiosities may have just as well originated 
from the reports regarding the wonders believed to 
exist in Ta-ts‘in as from their having been actually 
seen by Chinese observers in China or abroad. 

The River Sangarius, in Asia Minor, according 
to Plutarch, produced a gem called Aster, which is 
luminous in 'the dark and called by the Phrygians 
“Ballen,” “the king.” Streeter {Precious Stoties 
and Gons, London, 1877, p. 173) refers this to 
the gems known under tlje name of star-stones 
or Asteria. “When light shines upon these 
stones,” this author says, “stars of six ray?, are seen, 
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all appearance which attracts much attention, etc.” 

These star-stones, according to their colour, are 
designated Star Ruby, Star Sapphire, or Star 
Topaz.” If these stones give off rays merely when 
light shines upon them, as seems to be the case 
from the passage }ust quoted, Plutarch’s Aster 
has perhaps merely lent its name, but not its chief 
quality, that of shining in the dark, to the modern 
Asteria. Possibly the Chinese name ^‘jewel that 
shines at night” is an allusion to the ancient name 
carbtmculus^ the ^Mittle coal”), corresponding 
to the Greek aiOpa^ (==::coal), the name given to 
the garnet, one of the favourite stones of ancient 
luxury, owing to its brillancy which; as in the Greek 
and Latin names, may have been exaggerated into 
luminousness. The shining stone par excel Icrtce^ 
however, seems to be the Chloropharie (in German 
Pyrosmaragd), an emerald possessing the power of 
reflecting after dark the rays received from the 
sun during the day time. If the text of Herodotus, 
II, 44, has been handed down correctly, a temple 
in Tyre*, in Phoenicia, dedicated to Hercules, con- 
tained *Hwo pillars, one of fine gold, the other of 
emerald stone {rrf.iapaySo<i^^ both shining exceed- 
ingly at night;” and Pliny (XXXVII, 5 (17); 66) 
tells us the wonderful tale of the sepulchre of 
King Hermias, in the island of Cyprus, on which 
is -a lion formed of marble, but with eyes of 
emeralds, which shone so brightly on the surroiind- 

•1 Yeh-rning-chu the usual name for ''carbuncle/' 

according to Bridgman, Chreslomathy , p. 503. Cf. Giles, Record of the 
Buddhistic K 4 ngdonis^ P* 92, note 8 , 
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ing sea that the tunny fish were frightened away; 
the fishermen, having long observed this pheno- 
menon, resolved to remove this disadvantage, and 
so have replaced the emeralds by other stones 
which have not this property of sparkling bright- 
ness. Ordinary emeralds 'could certainly be 
obtained in Syria from the rocks near the city of 
Koptos (sec Pliny, /. c.); but there seems to be no 
passage proving wlicther and where ^‘luminous” 
emeralds were found. So much seems certain that, 
if not in reality, at least according to the local 
folk-lore (in Phrygia according to Plutarch, in 
Tyre according to Herodotus, and in Cyprus 
according to Pliny) luminous gems were quite 
at home in the Levant. 

I shall leave it to the hands of scholars possessing 
a better knowledge than I possess of precious 
stones and pearls, to deal with this question, and I 
have no doubt that a connoisseur of these articles 
who is thoroughly acquainted with their history in 
the Syrian or Alexandrian market, may, after some 
research in the Chinese cyclopredias in connection 
with enquiries made in native curiosity shops, 
throw considerable light on the question. 

Tn attempting to prove the existence in ancient 
Syria of certain articles mentioned in the Chinese 
records as ^^coming fronC ({:lj) Ta-tshn, we need 
not necessarily assume that these were produced 
on the spot. It is well kiiown that Phoenician 
merchants, previous to the rise of Alexandria, mono- 
polised the trade in g'o/d and silver, Amb<fr^ though 
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imported from the coast of the Baltic, if not 
from Sicily/ could perhaps be found in greater 
quantities in the magazines of Syrian merchants, 
whose ancestors had imported this article for 
centuries, than even in the producing districts 
themselves. ProbaMy the greater part of the gems 
brought to China ‘‘from Ta-ts‘in” were not the 
immediate produce of the country, but were pro- 
cured from the gem cutting and polishing factories 
of Alexandria, whither they had been brought 
from all parts of the western world. 

1 See O. Schneider, '^Zur ncrnsteinfi*age” in Natunvissenschafll. 
Beitrage zur Geogy. u. K2cliurgesclt., Dresden, 1883, p. 177 seqq. Fruas, 
Drei Monate im Libanort^' (Stuttgart, 1876), p. 94, comments on the 
frequency of amber in the neighbourhood of Sidon. 'this author 
considers that we are going too far in assuming the Pha^nicians to 
have sailed to the Baltic for cargoes of amber. “ Die kiinsterfahrenen 
sidonischen Manner, wclchc die Halsketten von Bernstein den 
Frauen der Helden vor Troja brachten, werden wolil nicht erst durch 
die " Qucllen dcs Okcanus*’ hindurch zu den rnittcrn«achtlichea Kim- 
meriern gehihren scin, urn dort Stcinezu liolen, die sic vor den Thoren 
von Sidon Iiahen konnten.” TlKuigb there is apparently much force 
in this argument, the many ])roofs we possess of the existence of 
Roman enterprise in the amber trade across tlie pAiropean continent 
to the coast of the Baltic at a later period cannot be easily denied. 
See Friedlaender, /. c., Vol. II, p. 63. Foreign amber may be assumed 
to have first come to China through Central Asia as Klaproth’s deriva- 
tion of the Chinese term hu-p^o (in Cantonese: fi(-p‘ak, in the Amoy 
dialect: hii-p^eb) from Uigiiiic chuhich (^see “ Sprache u. Schi ift der 
Uiguren,” in Appendix to VerzeichnisSy etc., p. 22) seems to indicate. 
Klaproth’s list of Bokharic words {^Asia PolygLy p. 252) contains the 
word Keheyhal for amber, which looks as if it could be related to either 
the Chinese or the Uiguric root. According to Pliny (XXXV'II, 2 
(II), 37) a spindle-whirl (vcrticillus) made of amber, was called harpax 
in Syria, "^^quia folia paleasqut? et vestium fimbrias rapiat." (3ould 
there be any connection between this Greek root harpag and the 
Asiatic names keherbaiy chuhich and hii-p'ekf 
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Corals were apparently fished for in the R^;d 
Sea during the time of the T'ang dynasty; so we 
may judge from the account L 37 in the Hsin- 
t'ang-shu. The sea called “Coral Sea” in the 
Nestorian stone inscription (M i) and “the sea 
which produces corals and real pearls” according 
to the Wei-lto (P 68) are apparently identical with 
the Red Sea. An account resembling the one 
contained in the Hsin-Cang-shu is quoted from 
the Hou-wei-shu in the Yiian chien- 

lei-han ch. 238, p. 20. The coral fisheries are 
there stated to be hsi-nan-chang-liai chung (E® ^ 
“ in the south-western gulf (?) sea”) 
at a distance of about 700 or 800 li (cf. Ma 
Tuan-lin’s version, Q 29). 800 Chinese li on the 

open sea may correspond to about 260 miles,' 
which distance, if calculated from the port of 
Aelana, would carry us to the neighbourhood of 
Koseir or the ancient Leukos. The best corals of 
antiquity, it is true, came from the Mediterranean; 
but the Red Sea did not stand back, though its 
produce may have been of a different colour, 
Pliny (XXXII, 2 (ii), 21), speaking of the coral, 
says : “ gignitur et in Rubro quidem mari, sed 
nigrius, item in Persico-vocatur lace-laudatissimum 
in Gallico sinu circa Stoechadas insulas et in 
Siculo circa Aeolias ac Drepana;” and, to quote 


' The distance would be somewhat short if reckoned in stadia. 
However, the original statement may^have been given in so many 
days’ sailing, and afterwards been converted into real Chinese li, about 
three of which make a nautical mile. 
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qilite a modern authority, Klunzinger,* speaking 
of the neighbourhood of'Koseir, says; “ Der ganze 
nordliche Theil des Rothen Meeres ist mit einem 
der Kiiste parallelen Korallrif geriindert, das 
sich bald als Saumriff, bald als (durch eine Lagune 
vom Land getrenntes) Wallriff darstellt." 

As to Pearls^ the occurrence of which in the 
Red Sea is insinuated in the Wei-lio (P 68), 
it is well known that Pearls and Mother-of-pearl 
are now important articles of trade at Suakim, Mas- 
sowa, Djeddah and Hodeida; and Koseir, the port 
just mentioned in connection with corals, is 
stated to be a market for pearls also.* But, what 
I have said of gems may be said of this article 
and of all other goods of intrinsic value: it is 
not necessary to assume that the “ curiosities 
and rare precious stones ” said to have come 
from Ta-ts‘in were actually produced in the 
country; it is sufficient to know that Ta-ts‘in 
merchants commanded the market. 


The articles of trade ne.xt in importance to gems, 
pearls, etc., w^ere the textile fabrics produced in 
the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. The 
list of piece-goods furnished by the V^fei-lio alone 
contains eighteen varieties. Some of these are 

* ^ Zeitschr, d. Ges, f. Erdhmde^ Vol. XIV, Berlin, 1879 : C. B. 
Klunzinger, ''Die Umgegend von Qoseir am Rothen Mecre,'* p, 411, 

. 3 See C. Kallenberg, "Dcr^ Handel mit Perlen und Perlmutter- 
schalen im Rothen Meere" in Oesterr. Monatsschr. / d. Orient, 
March 1884 ^p. 86. 
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Stated to occur in five colours (P 49 jj, kk, yy a|.d 
bbb), whereas one variety is stated to occur in nine 
colours (P 49//). I read in an older edition of 
Pierer’s Universal Lexikon (Altenburg, 1861) s. v. 
“ Purpur,” that “of simple purple the ancient 
world knew nine colours, aqd of mixed purple, 
five.”* I have not hesitated, therefore, to trans- 
late the expression wn-si (5E ^), which, under 
ordinary circumstances, means “ of all colours, of 
all descriptions,” literally, as in opposition to 
chiu-se Ui S). ^‘nine colours.” 

The various names of piece-goods mentioned in 
the lVez-/w list are partly descriptive, partly 
phonetic. Such names at least which do not seem 
to convey any definite meaning in Chinese, 
‘^Fa-lu” cloth, ^^O-lo-te,” Pa-W” and ^^o-tai” 
cloth, may be assumed to be Chinese corruptions 
of foreign sounds. I cannot discover fi'om my 
classical recollections, any similarity between any 
of these sounds and any Greek or Latin words 
denoting classes of piece-goods; but further re- 
search may possibly lead to the discovery that 
some of these names are derived from some other 
ancient language of western Asia, say Persian or 
Syriac, if not from Greek or Latin. The Chinese 
language is full of foreign words denoting technical 
objects introduced from abroad, and the names 

1 "Welches die cigentliche Purpuifarbe der Alien gewesen sei, 
liisst sich schwer sagen, da die Alien selbst neun Arten einfachen u. 
fiinf geinischten Purpurs kannten/' regret not being able, at the 
present time, to quote any more iminticliate authority than this German 
Cyclopiedia, which is generally well-informed on cla.ssical topics. 
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f 4 r the principal piece-goods now 011 the market 
are foreign. Thus, to^lo-ni ( ^ 5 ^ ?/& ), now 
signifying “broadcloth,” is probably derived from 
tow-lo, a textile material of India {,sce Mayers, in 
Notes and Queries, Vol. II, 1868, p. 95); ha-la-ni 
the name for Russian Cloth, from 
Mongolian “khara” [black]. The word ni (^) 
itself, in its present meaning of “ broadcloth,” 
must be of foreign origin, to judge from the 
composition of the character. 

Of the descriptive names the e.xpression huo- 
huan-pu { ^ ^ the “ cloth that can be 

cleaned by fire” (P 49 xx; cf. E 23, F 14, G 3 
and M 2), cannot possibly be mistaken. It must 
be the asbestos cloth (asbestinum sc. linum) of 
antiquity which, according to Pliny (XIX, i (4), 
19 seq.) is produced in the rainless deserts of 
India.' According to old Chinese traditions, a 
special account of which, collected from numerous 
ancient works, will be found in the Ko-chih- 
ching-yilan (ch. 27, p. 23 seqq.), the article known 
as huo-huan-pii was considered to be the hair, 
only two to four inches in length, of an animal 
which lived in lire and died in water, was of the 
size of a rat, and weighed a hundred catties, the 

i “Nascitur in dCvSertis adustisque Indiic locis, ubi non cadunt 
imbres, inter diras serpentes.” Marco Polo (ch. XXXIX) fell in with 
a district producing asbestos in Central a\.sia. An early Latin text of 
his travels describes the substance as follows: ‘^Et in ista montana est 
uoa alia vena unde fit salamaAdra. Salamandra autem non est bestia 
sicut dicitur quas vivat in igne, sed dicam vobis quomodo fit 
salamandra^ etc.'* 
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animal being either red or white in colour, ^it 
came, according to one Authority, from an island 
in the sea which shone at a distance of over 300 li, 
and the shining was produced by that animal, 
the hair of which was as fine as silk and could 
be woven into a kind of cloth. Of this cloth 
garments were made that did not perish, though 
exposed to the fire, but would come out of the 
flames as white as snow. According to others, 
the cloth was made from the bark of a tree that 
grew out of the fire. Such and similar fabulous 
ideas regarding its origin prevailed in China 
throughout the ancient period. At Marco Polo’s 
time, its real origin must have been known, as 
in the Yuan-shih (;^^), the Annals of the 
Yiian dynasty, it is called shiJi-jung i.e.^ 

“ stone wool ” (sec Ko-chih-ching-yuan^ l.c., p. 24). 
If the philosopher Lieh-tzu (Faber’s Licius), 
whose writings are said to date from the 4th century 
A.D., can be trusted, asbe.stos cloth was known 
in China as early as a thousand years before 
Christ. Lieh-tzu, quoted in the Yuan-chicn-lei- 
han^ ch. 366, p. 4, says that King Mu of the Chou 
dynasty (B.C. 1001-946) received as tribute from 
the Western Tartars gg 5^) a sword 

made of k^un-wii ( |j§ |^) steel, which would 
cut jadestone like mud, and asbestos cloth (huo- 
huan-pii). The joke practised at the court of 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth, who treated his 
guests after dinner with the sight of an asbestos 
table-cover being washed in a chimney fire, was 
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pirformed in China long before his time. The 
Wci-chih^ quoted in the Ko-chih-cliino;-yuay^ l,c,^ 
tells us a story how the scoundrel Liang Chi, who 
murdered the youthful Emperor Chih-li, and as the 
favourite of Huan-ti became virtually the ruler of 
China for nearly t\^enty vears (died A.D. 159, 
Mayers), had an unlined garment made of asbestos. 
Having assembled a circle of guests, he soiled it by 
spilling a cup of wine, and then, as if in anger, 
took it olf his body, exclaiming, ‘‘burn it.” When 
the garment was placed into the fire, it began to 
simmer like ashes, and when the dirty matter on 
the cloth was burnt off and the fire was extinguished, 
it had turned into a brilliant white. Besides the 
article of dress in the possession of Liang Chi, 
which according to some was a napkin,^ the Chinese 
had handkerchiefs which “ were not different from 
common linen ones, except that they were of a 
bluish and blackish ®) colour;” they had 

also “lamp-wicks that would never finish.” 

All ’these articles were not manufactured in 
China, but came from the foreign countries beyond 
the sea [hai-ivai-chii-kuo^ ^ j^) cither by 

sea or by land. According to the Wci-chih (l.c.), 

I Tui’chin (iK m- quotation from the Fiing-choii~tsa~ye)i 

) Ko~chih-ching-yuan, l.c,, p. 24. A napkin is 
certainly more likely to have been made of this expensive stuff than 
an article of dress. Moreover, napkins (mappre) made of asbestos as 
instruments for convivial plcj^isantry, seem to have been in vegue in 
those times. Pliny, /.c., says-^ Ardentes in focis convivium ex eo 
vidimus raappas, sordibus exustis, splendcscentes igni magis, quain 
possent aqwis.” 
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asbestos cloth was received at the Chinese court 
as tribute from the western countries [lisi-yil) in 
A.D. 238. Several countries are mentioned in 
the Cyclopaedia, from which the above facts are 
derived, as producing asbestos, but as I am not 
able to identify their names, “ I confine myself to 
stating that its being mentioned in connection 
with Ta-tsfin products, makes it probable that 
Syrian (Antiochian, Tyrian, Alexandrian) mer- 
chants were in the habit of exporting it to China, 
together with their other piece-goods. 


The list of piece-goods which, from the fact of 
their being mentioned with so much detail, we must 
assume to have represented part of the ancient Chi- 
nCvSe import trade in these articles, contains a broad 
hint with regard to the identification of Ta-ts‘in. 
F or, just as the mere perusal of a list of the woollen 
or cotton goods met with on the China market at 
the present day will naturally suggest to anyone 
familiar with the geography of modern commerce 
the idea of their being principally the manufacture 
of Manchester looms, the perusal of the list of 
piece-goods in the Wei-lio (P 497)* to bhb) points 
to the factories where cloth of all kinds was 
woven, embroidered, or dyed. These were about 
all on territory belonging to the district called 
‘^Orient;’' I mean the maniifecturing cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, Berytos and others of ancient Phoenician 
renown, certain districts in Asia Minor, 'and, not 
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amongst the last, the commercial capital of the 
empire, Alexandria. Syria and Egypt probably 
supplied the greater part of the articles forming 
the trade in textile fabrics; their principal rivals in 
this respect were “the countries on the east of the 
•sea^’ {Jiai-tung-cJm-kilQ\ which I understand to be 
the countries on, or near, the Persian Gulf. 
Babylonian rugs and carpets have at all times 
commanded a high position on the oriental market;^ 
but, as the Wei^lio (P 44 ; cf. Q 27) assures us, the 
colours of those manufactured in Ta-ts 4 n, those 
of Syrian and Alexandrian looms, are preferable in 
colour. This is probably prominently the case 
with Tyrian manufactures, owing to the purple- 
dyeing industry having been practised throughout 
antiquity on the Phoenician coast; but also with the 
various embroidered textures, amongst which the 
gold-thread embroideries are specially mentioned 
in Chinese records (^sce Index to Translations, etc. 
p. 125, s, V. Cloth). The art of weaving gold- 
thread into clotlif was of very ancient origin. I 
quote from the Very Rev. Rock’s “Textile Fa- 
brics” (South Kensmgton Museum Art Handbooks^ 
No. I, p. 23): “The process of twining long 
narrow strips of gold, or gilt silver, round a line of 
silk or flax, and thus producing gold-thread, is much 
earlier than has been supposed; and when Attains’ 

' “Colores diversos picturae intexere Babylon maxume celebravit 
et nomen imposuit.” Plin., VMI, 48 (74), 196. “Babulonica peris- 
tromata/' Plant. Stich., 378 (Fle#keisen). "Babylonica/* i.e., “Baby- 
lonian goods/' was the name for certain kinds of bed-covers and 
carpets of suf)erior texture. 
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name ['] was bestowed upon a new method of 
interweaving gold with wool or linen, thence called 
“Attalic,” it was probably because he suggested to 
the weaver the introduction of the long-known 
golden thread as a woof into the te.xtile from his 
loom. It would seem, from 'a passage in Claudian, 
that ladies at an early Christian period used to spin 
their own gold-thread.” According to the same 
author, the superior quality of Cyprian gold-thread 
was known to the mediaeval world. Attalica; vestes 
are mentioned in Propertius, but, as Rock (/. c., 
p. 14) points out, “the earliest written notice 
which we have about the employment of gold in 
the loom, or of the way in which it was wrought 
for such a purpose, is in the Pentateuch. Among 
the sacred vestments made for Aaron was an 
ephod of gold, violet and purple, and scarlet twice 
dyed, and fine twisted linen, with embroidered 
work; and the workmen cut also thin plates of gold 
and drew them small into strips, that they might be 
twisted with the woof of the aforesaid colours.”* 

The combination of several materials (silk, wool, 
linen, byssus) in the same texture [P 44] was well 
known in ancient manufacture, and the Syrian 
school of art is especially known for the great 

' Cf. Plin., l. c. 

^ In the pavssage E 22, the term which I have rendered by ''gold- 
embroidered rugs/' meanvS, literally translated: "cut gold 
embroidery (i» m) woven into (m &) gold-embroidered rugs 
which seems to describe as nearly as possible the above- 
mentioned twisting of strips of gf Id into the woof of a texture. 
Regarding the use of gold embroideries, see Friedlaender, /. c,, Vol. Ill, 

p. 6i. 
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variety of musters produced by means of coloured 
threads. The I-wu-chi/i (il m M, see Bret- 
schneider, “Botanicon Sinicum,” in of the 
N.-C. Branch, R. Asiat. Soc., Vol. XVI, p. 154,- 
No. 236), quoted by K‘ang-hsi, .y. v. ^ (son), says: 
•“In the country of* Ta-ts‘in they weave rugs 
[ch^ii-sotc ; cf. P 44, 49//', and Q 27] from wild 
cocoons, and by means of wool of different colours, 
taken from all kinds of beasts, they weave into 
them birds, beasts, human figures, and [dead] 
objects; grass, trees, clouds and numerous astonish- 
ing tricks [?].” The Ko-chih-ching-yiian (ch. 54, 
p. 14) completes the quotation by adding: “on 
these rugs they represent cockatoos flying gaily at 
a distance; the musters show the following ten 
colours: carnation, white, black, green, red, crim- 
son, gold, azure, jade colour and yellow.’" These 
rugs {cRu-soii), like the articles called t'^a-teng and 
(vestes, vela, peristromata?) are distinctly 
stated (P 44) to be made of sheep’s wool (the stuff 
derived , from the water-sheep described in the 
T ‘ang records) together with a substance derived 
from the bark of trees (fibre; fla.x, linen?) and the 
silk of wild silk-worms. 

How did the ancient Syrian manufacturers obtain 
the silk of wild silk-worms? Were they really 
acq,uainted with sericulture in all its phases? 

^ The translation of these colours is, of course, somewhat vague 
and’can, at the best, give an approximate idea. Cf. the colours of 
opaque glass and of precious stones described under P 49^^ and ii 
respectively. • 
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From a superficial examination of the Chinese 
records one might be tempted to assume that they 
were, in spite of the tradition, by which the first silk- 
worms were brought in bamboo tubes from China 
to Constantinople by Byzantine monks under 
Justinian.' The mulberry tree is said to have, 
been planted in Ta-ts‘in both in the Hou-han- 
sku (E 8) and the IVci-s/iti (I 17), and both pas- 
sages are so worded as to suggest the practice 
of silk cultivation. The existence of the morns 
nigra^ L., which is said to have been indigenous 
to the districts of Media and Fontus, and its 
occurrence in the Roman Orient as well as in 
Italy, may be proved by numerous passages." The 
species referred to is perhaps identical with the 
tree described under the name ch'^inrig-sang 
(^ ^), i.c.^ “the unproductive mulberry,” in 
the Shih-i-chi ( ||a iE )» work of the 4th 
century, quoted in the Ko-chih-ching-y 'dan^ ch. 64, 
p. 20. It grows on the coast of the Western Sea; 
its leaves were red, and the fruit was of purple 
colour.® Further, the earliest list of Ta-ts‘in 
products, that of the Hou-han-shu (E 22), speaks 
of certain fabrics clearly made of silk, as the very 
composition of the characters used in the Chinese 

^ Yule, Cathay, etc., Vol. I, p. CLIX seqq. I regret not being 
able to consult the often quoted work on this subject; Pardessus, 
^^M^moire sur le Commerce de Sole cbez Ics Anciens,” in Mh?i. dc 
t Acad, des Inscr., XV, 1842. 

* Hehn, Kulturpjianzeti und Hausthiere, 3rd ed., 1877, p. 336 ^seqq. 

3 "Sanguineis frontem moris et tempora hngit.” Virg., Eclog, 

VI, *2. 
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tejfc may suggest. The one about which the least 
doubt can be entertained is the '■^ling (j^) of 
various colours.” I have translated this terra by 
“silk-cloth;” but it should be understood that it 
means z. Jine texture.’ The same article is men- 
.tioned again by Ma* Tuan-lin (Q 28), but in a 
somewhat different connection. It is there said 
that the people of Ta-ts‘in make profit by obtaining 
the Chinese chien-su (|^ ^). The first of these 
two characters is explained by K‘ang-hsi as mean- 
ing a close-texturcd stuff, the second as plain white 
silk, for which reason I have translated: “the thick, 
i.e.y close -textured, plain silk -stuffs of China.” 
These stuffs, Tuan-lin says, are split, or umavelled, 
in order to make foreign ling (damask, gauze), kan 
(purple-dyed) and win (mustered) fabrics. The 
passage quoted is apparently drawn from the same 
source as, but has been more completely preserved 
than, the corresponding pass:ige in the Wei-Uo 
(P 45), which agrees with Ma Tuaii-Iin’s version, 
but omi,ts the mejition of chien-su (close-textured 
silk). The Wei-lio simply speaks of Chinese silk 
unravelled (chieh ^) and made into hu-ling^ 
foreign ling (damask, gauze). 

I have enlarged upon the details of these two pas- 
sages, because they possess considerable importance 
in confirming a fact which has lately been disputed 
by* an authority in whose judgment in such 
questions I place otherwise the highest confidence. 

* Pu-po ehih hsi-che yileh Hn^ S ^ ^ ^ Q i^)* Shuo- 
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Colonel Yule (^Cathay ^No\. I, Preliminary Esl-ay, 
CLIV) says, that two passages of Pliny have “ led 
to a statement made in many respectable books, 
but which he apprehends to be totally unfounded, 
that the Greeks and Romans picked to pieces the 
rich China silks, and wove light gauzes out of the 
material.” The passages referred to read as 
follows : “ Priini sunt hominum qui noscantur 

Seres lanicio silvarum nobilis, perfusam aqua de- 
pectentes frondium cauitiem, unde geminus feminis 
nostris labos redordiencli fila rursiisque texendi 
(VI, 17 (20), 54);” and; “e.x grandiore vermiculo 
gemina protendens sui generis cornuum urica fit, 
dein quod vocatur bombylis, ex ea necydallus, 
ex hoc in sex mensibus bombyx. Telas araneorum 
modo texunt ad vestem luxiunque feminanun, quae 
bombycina appellatur. prima eas redordiri' rtir- 
susquc texere invenit in Coo mulier Pamphile, 
Plateae filia, non fraudanda gloria excogitatse 
rationis ut denudet feminas vestis (XI, 22 (26), 76).” 
Yule holds that Pliny’s words “seem to be merely 
affected expressions, indicating nothing more than 
the carding and reeling the sericum and the 
bombycinum respectively out of the entanglement 
of their natural web (as Pliny imagines it) and 
then re-entangling them again (as it were) in the 
loom.” Yule further quotes a parallel passage 
from Aristotle {De An. Hist., V, 19), from which 
it may seem that this author, while speaking of 
the same bombycina, was riot aware of the practice 

* Rcdordiri: one of the Paris codices has reiorqueri. But, even if 
we could adopt this reading, it would not alter the senso very much. 
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of ^picking foreign stuifs to pieces, — “ a figment,” 
Yule adds, “which sechns entirely based on 
Pliny’s rhetoric.” It must be admitted that 
as long as we had no clear idea as to what kind 
of texture was meant by Pliny’s “telae araneorum 
jnodo textae,” we were free to assume that the 
stuff “split and re-woven” was either the cocoon 
itself, or raw silk pressed into skeins. Yet, it 
seems to me that the passage in the Wei-lio and 
Ma Tuan-lin’s extension of it, fully confirm the 
nTatter of fact as represented by Pliny. It looks 
very much, as if the te.xture called hu-ling in 
the two passages referred to was identical with 
the thin gauzes* of which Seneca (De Beneficiis^ 
VII, 9, quoted by Yule, /. c.) says: “Video sericas 
vestes, si vestes vocandie sunt, in quibus nihil 
est quo defendi aut corpus, aut deniejue pudor 
possit; quibus sumptis mulier parum liquido 
nudani se non esse jurabit, etc.”* These Coiew 

' The very word gauze, the French is by some authonties 
ilerived from the name iff the city of (iaza, once one of the principal 
markets of Indian tnide on the coast of Phoenicia, on the c^round that 
these textures were first manufactured there. I regret being unable 
to verify this statement, which I have seen made in various popular 
works {^EncycL Brit,, Gauze; Moyer's Com'. Lex., s.v. Gaze; Heyse, 
Fremdwoyterb., etc.). Wedgwood, Die t, of Engl. Elym., Vol. 11 , p. 139, 
who refers the word to Tentonic roots, is either not aware of this 
etymology, or silently disapproves of it. I sliould be glad to see the 
manufacture of this texture traced to Syrian soil. Could the Sanscrit 
knshdya, “the gown of a Buddhist priest,” which appears in Chinese 
as chia-sha (kasa, ^ Julien, MHhode, etc., Nos. 581 and 34) be 
connected with this root? The corresponding Chinese name stands 
now for “Cambrics” and “Muslins” in the Customs Tariff. 

2 Cf, Herat. Sat. I 2, loi: “(^o'is tibi pmne videre est Ut nudam,*' 
and the jest ^scribed to Varro, who called the dresses made of this 
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vestes seem to have been amongst the articles ‘of 
trade sent to China; they were, of course, of a 
pattern quite unknown there, and may thus have 
been credited with being the original produce of 
Ta-ts‘in instead of Chinese produce re -manufactured 
abroad. We, therefore, find the texture called - 
ling, together'with certain other silk manufactures, 
mentioned as original produce in the Hou-han-shu 
(E 22), without any explanation as to its origin, 
which we must assume was unknown to the 
Chinese up to the second centur^^ After this 
time, the Chinese must have got acquainted with 
the fact somehow or other; for, the passage in the 
Wei-lio (P 45) shows that they were aware of 
the process of their manufacture during the time 
of the Three Kingdoms. The mistake made 
previously in the Hoit-han-shu with regard to 
the existence of silk culture in Ta-ts‘in was, 
however, not corrected, and, quite in accordance 
with the spirit of Chinese literature, was copied 
into the Wei-lio as well as into the later records. 

I shall not attempt to say the last word with 
regard to the mystery of the shui-yang or 
water-sheep (K 26 ; L 40 ; Q 23). The fact of 
these animals being connected by their navels 
with the ground suggests that we ought not, to 
think of ordinary sheep, not even of that breed 

Stuff toga vitreas, Friedlaender is probably right in assuming that \he 
scandalous fashion of wearing this CoTc gauze was confined to the frail 
sisterhood. Sittengesch. Ronis, Vol. I (1873), p. 476. « 
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Of Arabian sheep, mentioned by Herodotus (III, 
which “has long'tails, not less than three 
cubits, and were they suffered to drag them 
behind them, they would become sore by rubbing 
against the ground. The shepherds, therefore, 
make small carriages, and fasten them under the 
tails, to each animal one.’’® Nor would Pliny’s 
description of a Syrian breed satisfy me, of which 
he says (VIII, 48 (75), 198): "Syriae cubitales 
ovium caudae, plurimumque in ea parte lanicii. 
Castrari agnos nisi quinquemenstres preematuriim 
existimatur.’’ * 

Colonel Yule {Cat/iay, Vol. I, pp. LVII and 
144), refers these accounts to the stories of the 
Lamb-plant of the Wolga countries related by 
Friar Odoric, who speaks of “certain very large 
melons growing in a certain great kingdom called 
Cadeli, on the mountains called the Caspean 
Mountains. When these be ripe, they burst, 
and a little beast is found inside like a small 
lamb, so that tj^ey have both melons and meat.” 
Odoric adds; “and though some, peradventure, 
may find that hard to believe, yet it may be 
quite true ; just as it is true that there be in 
Ireland trees which produce birds.” Yule quotes 
the senior Scaliger’s Exercitatwnes, where a similar 
plant is described. But, although according to 

^ Cf. Hecren, Hist. Res.y Vol. I, p. 363, 

^ The two passages quot<^l from Herodotus and Pliny show that 
to identify the shui-yang the»^ was no need to fall back on the 
Cappadocian sheep of Strabo, if sheep they must be, as is done by 
Pauthier, Be r AuthenticiU, etc., p. 39. 
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the Hsin-t'ang-shu the “water-sheep” occur ill 
a northen district, the locality referred to by 
Odoric as well as by Scaliger takes us too far 
away from the Ta-ts‘in territory to consider it as a 
produce of the country. Moreover, the tradition 
regarding this vegetable ciwiosity appears to 
belong to a period much later than the time 
when the first allusion to the shtii-yang was made 
in Chinese records. Odoric’s journeys were made 
early during the 14th century, and Scaliger’s 
Excrcitationes are dated A.D. 1537; whereas “the 
down of the water-sheep,” a material which must 
have been derived from the animal described in 
the T'ang histories, is mentioned in as early a 
record as the Hou-han-shu (E 24 ; cf. P 44). 
It may be safely surmised therefrom that the 
water-sheep tradition belongs to antiquity, and 
not to the middle ages, 

Bretschneider (Arads, etc., p. 24) says, with 
regard to the passage L 36, which reads “they 
weave the hair of the water-slreep into> cloth 
which is called Hai-Jisi-pu” and which is clearly 
a transcript of the older passage E 24 ; “ This is 
perhaps, the Bysstts, a cloth-stuff woven up to 
the present time by the inhabitants of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, especially in Southern Italy, from 
the thread-like excrescences of several sea-shells, 
especially Pinna squamosa," I am inclined to 
believe that Dr. Bretschneider has hit upon the 
right thing; but, to prove tht fact, a special inquiry 
will have to be made into the habits of thy. Pinna, 
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J , * 

in order to ascertain whether there was any sense 
in screening them off to prevent the beasts (large 
fishes, etc.) from eating them up; whether the 
animal will perish, if the byssus be forcibly cut 
off the rock to which it attaches itself ; whether 
it can be induced by certain noises 'to detach the 
byssus voluntarily, and whether in doing so it will 
then yield a sound of alarm, etc. All these facts 
will have to be enquired into by a naturalist; and 
philologists will have to answer the question, 
whether the byssus derived from certain species 
of Pinna was employed in weaving the te.xture 
called hat-ksi-p?e, which is described in the IVet-h'o 
(P 44) and which consisted of this byssus (sheep’s 
wool, water-sheep’s wool), the bark of trees {vege- 
table fibre, linen?), and the silk of wild silk-worms 
(Chinese silk split for re-weaving). 


Amongst the products repeatedly mentioned as 
peculkir to the •country of Ta-ts‘in the drug called 
su-ho by the Chinese de.serves special attention. 
1 have translated this term bv “stora.x,” as an 
enquiry into the present meaning of this word 
strongly suggested it. The su-ho-yii of 

the present day is the article enumerated in the 
Customs Tariff as ‘‘Rose Alaloes;” it appears under 
the same name in the Emperor K‘ang-hsi’s Customs 
Tariff of the year A.D. 1687, and is translated by 
the same term (“ Rose»Malloes”) in the manuscript 
copy written by a Foreign merchant during the 
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middle of the last century,' It has been pointed 
out by Dr. H. F. Hanc'c {N^otes and Queries^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 31) that the term Rose Maloes as 
applied to this drug must be a misnomer inas- 
much as the article imported into China is not the 
produce of the Altingia e.'i’cclsa, Noronh., “a 
lofty and most valuable tree in Java, with a close- 
grained fragrant wood, which is there called 
diasatnala, and yields from incisions in the bark a 
honey-like sweet-scented resin, hardening by ex- 
posure to the air, which, misled probably by the 
similarity of the name, some have supposed to be 
identical with the Rose Maloes of the Customs 
Tariff." Dr. Hance justly draws attention to the 
late Mr. Daniel F-Ianbnry's notes on Stor.i.'c in con- 
nection with the route by which the article referred 
to is brought to China. Here it now arrives 
generally from Bombay whither it is imported from 
Aden, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea.® A 
specimen of the su-ho-yu, which I had procured 
from a Chinese drug shop at Slujnghai, was sub- 
mitted to a chemist who was perfectly neutral in 
the question and quite unaware of inv own opinion 
on the matter, and who declared it without hesita- 

* See ‘"The I loppo-Book of 1753'’ in the y. of the JV.-C. />, of the 
R. Asiat, Sot,, Vol. XVII^ p. 221 seqtp 

Hanbiiry (“On Storax'’ in Pharm. founi., XVI (1857), reprinted 
in Science Papers, cd. J. Incc, London 1876, p. T43) draws attention to 
a Report of the External Commerce of Bombay, in which the term “Rose 
Malice's “ occurs as that ok a drug imported by sea into the Port of 
Bombay from Aderq the Arabian Gulf and the Persian Gulf. A sam- 
ple was sent for by Mr. Hanbury a^id, on e.xamiiiation; proved to 
be our ordinary* Liquid Storax. ^ 
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ticfti to be Unguentiim Styracis. It appears 
therefrom that the mociern su-ho-yu is Liquid 
Storax. I do not feel competent to decide whether 
the Storax of ancient classical writers (Dioscorides 
and Pliny) was Liquid or Solid Storax. The two 
. kinds of the drug ^o called are, according to 
Hanbury {Science Papers^ p. 129), derived from 
different plants. The botanical reader will find the 
question most exhaustively dealt with in Hanbury’s 
papers on Storax in the Pharrn. ^unrn. for 1857 
and 1863 (reprinted in Science Papers, 1 . c.) It 
w’ill be seen from the second of these papers that, 
in the author’s opinion, Liquid Storax was probably 
not known in ancient commerce, in opposition to 
Professor Krinos of Athens, %vho assumes that it 
W'as known to the ancient Greek physicians. The 
text of the Hou-lian-sha does not show what kind 
of Storax then came to China; but it appears to me 
that the term hsiang-kao (i.c., fragrant or aromatic 
ointment), in the Liang-slm (H 2) suggests the 
coming, from Ta>ts‘in of a substance similar to the 
modern article during the 6th century A.D. 
Whichever view we adopt, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that neither of the two kinds was 
produced in Italy, as the study of Mr. Hanbury’s 
exact researches will show. The conclusion at 
which this painstaking scholar arrived after several 
yeiars’ study of the matter, is this: — 

1st., as regards Solid Storax: 
that the original and classical Storax was produced 
by Styrax officinale, Linn.; that, always scarce and 
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valuable, it has in modern times wholly disappeawjd 
from commerce {Science Papers^ p. 145) ; that it 
was produced in certain localities in Syria, in 
the south-east of Asia Minor, in Cyprus and Creta 
{ibid.^ p. 131 seq.); ' 

2nd., as regards Liquid Stofax: 
that it is now produced in certain localities in the 
south-west of Asia Minor. 

Su-ho is, according to the Pcn-ts'ao-kang-mu 
(ch. 34, p. 54), the name of a country producing 
the drug; in fan. (^), i.e., Sanscrit or I’ali, books it 
is called tu-lu-se-chicn ^ 


Amongst the aromatic drugs mentioned in 
the large list of 'fa-tshn products of the IVei- 
lin, we find the incense called Hsiin-ln 
(H Hsiln-ln-hsianir is, according to 

the Pen-ts^(io-kaujr-iiiH^ identical witli 
m »). Avhich is now the Tariff name for Giini 
Olibannm, The Chinese word hsiln-lu furnivshes 

^ Plin., XII, 25 (55), 124 : Proxima Jiidaeic Syria supra 

Phccniccn styraccin gignil circa (iabala ct Marathunta ct Casium 
Soleuclat men tern, etc/' ('f. Dioscorid., dc Mat. Med., lib. I, cap. 
LXXIX, quoted b}^ Hanbury, 1 . c., p. 130. According to Pliny the 
(pialities produced in Syria were the best; those of Asia Minor, Cyprus 
and Creta came after. ; 

- According to iXos. 2091. 10S3, 1554 and 629 in Julien’s Methode, 
etc., the Chinese equivalent of the Samscril sound turushka (toiiroU' 
chka, Julien). It appears from Juyen’s No. 629 that this word is 
explained in the Fan-i-ining-i ch. vm, p. 7, which 1 

regret not being able to consult at present. * 
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ai4 additional proof towards us identification, as its 
sound in the vSoutliern dialects, which may have 
resembled the ancient sound, liun-luk, is clearly 
connected with Turkish ghyitnluk, the name for 
Olibanum in that language.’ The question arises 
how this word cani« into the Wci-lio, and from 
what language it was then derived; and, whether it 
is not a foreign tcnn in the Turkish language. One 
of the various equivalents mentioned in the Kang- 
mu is the term Mo-Ie-hsiang ([^ old sound: 
malek?), which name may be derived from a Semi- 
tic root (nielek, malch, etc.), though I do not wish 
to do more than draw attention to this possibility. 
Another name is tii-ln-hsiaug wliicli may 

represent the root thnr of the Latin equivalent 
thus. 

There seems to be, with all these linguistic 
probabilities in connection with the Chinese identi- 
fication, little doubt that the Hsiin-ht of the Wei-lio 
is Olibanum or Frankincense. The difficulty is that, 
far fronj being produced in Syria, this drug had been 
imported from remote antiquity by tlie Phoenicians 
from Arabia and the neiglibourhood of Cape 
Guardafui for the use of their temples. But 
Phoenician and Syrian, as well as Indian, traders 
had no doubt supplies of it amongst their cargoes, 
and may thus have come to be credited with being 
the producers. The Wci-lio and the Nan-fang-i- 
wu-chih, quoted in pcn-ts'-ao-ktuig-mu^ ch. 34, 

1 The word is quoted as the* 1 urkish name of that drug in Han> 
bury, Scietice^Pdpeys, ed, lace, p. 142, note 4, 
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p, 45, are, therefore, probably not literally rightfin 
saying that Usiin-lu-hsiayig^ comes from Ta-ts‘in' 

I do not intend to speak of all the products 
mentioned in the lists handed down in Chinese 
records. But, before closing, my remarks on Ta- 
ts'in drugs, I wish to draw attention to a most 
characteristic product of the Roman Orient, the 
“finger-nail flower,” called Chi/i-c/u'a m m 
in Chinese. The Nan-fatig-ts^ao-mu-cliiiang says 
of it:* “The Chih-chia [f.t’., finger-nail] flower 
grows on a tree, five or six ch'ih in height, with 
soft and slender branches. Its leaves are like the 
tender Yil (i^). Its snowy whiteness and flavour 
resemble that of the Yeli-Jisi-ming or 

Mo-li-hna (^^ij ^). It was also brought by Hii 
people (Persians, Arabs?) from Ta-ts‘in, who 
transplanted it to Nan-hai [/.<?., Canton]; yet, these 
flowers are very numerous. They are fine, like 
half a grain of rice, but rather larger. The people 
there often pluck them and phi,ye them in their 

I 'rhe account given of tlie tree yielding the drug, a.s given in that 
ancient botanical worh^ somewhat e.xplains the origin; it says: “ On the 
sea-coast there grows a large tree, the twigs anti leaves of which are 
straight like those of the ku~$unir\ kind of piniis ?); it grows 

in the sand. During midsummer, gum will flow out on the sand; it i.s 
shaped like the gum (resin) of peach trees. I'lie barbarians (/-fen, 
MA) collect it for sale to travelling merchants. If these fail to 
arrive, they consume it themselves.” 'riie allusion to barbarians 
suggests that the drug was probably not produced in Ta-tsfln itself, 
but that the Ta-tsfln people must hqye been the ^‘travelling mer- 
chants” who brought it on to China. 

3 Cf. E, C. Taintor, “ Henna in (5hina,” Notes and Queries, Vol. 11 
(i868), p. 46. t 
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pj)ckets and sleeves for the sake of their smell. 
Another name of the flower is San-nio-hua 
?£)•■' The plant here described has been generally 
referred to the JM^t’xonia incrmis, L., furnishing 
the Henna of the Levant. A correspondent of 
Notes and Queries *(Vol. I, p. 40 seq.) says, with 
regard to this point: 

“In Western Asia and Northern Africa, henna 
is extensively used as a dye for the finger-nails of 
women and children, and in some places it is used 
also by men, and applied to the hands, feet, hair 
and beard, and also to the manes and tails of 
horses.* Its application as a reddish brown dye 
for the finger-nails is, however, the most universal; 
when used for the hair it is changed to black by a 
subsequent application of indigo. The custom is 
one of great antiquity; henna is supposed to be the 
“camphire " mentioned in the Song of Solomon 
(I, 14, and IV, 13); and the expression in Deuter- 
onomy (XXI, 12) “pare her nails ” may be rendered 
“adorn her nails,” and alludes to this practice; 
evidence of it has also been found in Egyptian 
mummies. Henna is derived from a tree called 

i Mr. linker sugu;ested to me the possibility of the expression 
pai-waN/iu-lieh in the passages I i 8 , 49 h and i, and 

Q 21, wlicre mao (§^), mane, stands for Vieh, meaning; “ white horses 
with red manes.” 'I he above-mentioned haV)it of dyeing the manes of 
horses would greatly support this translation as far a.s matter of fiict 
goes; but, can it be justified that chuMeli as the dependent noun does 
not precede pai~7na? Should not the above words, rendered into 
Chinese, read: chu-lieh-pai-ma rather than pai~via<hu~lieh? 
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Lawsoma inermis' the leaves of which are beaten 
into a paste and thus applibd. 

Lawsonia inermis is a connnon shrub of culti- 
vation in Kwangtung, and its flowers are extensively 
used in bouquets and by women to adorn their hair; 
but numerous enquiries that I'have made among a 
Punti population, have failed to elicit any logical 
reason for its name, ^ ^ ^ (finger-nail flower), 
and it is interesting to find that, though not 
generally known to the Puntis, the custom of dyeing 
the finger-nails by an application of the pounded 
leaves of this tree, exactly as has been done for 
thousands of years, and is done to this day in the 
West of Asia, is practised by the young .girls 
among the Hakkas of Kwangtung.” 

The author of the note on p. 46 of Vol. II of 
Notes and Queries, the late Mr. Taintor, draws at- 
tention to the curious similaritv in name between 
the flower there mentioned and called in Chinese 
Yeh-hsi-ming (old sound Ya-si-ming?) and the 
botanical name of the plant it denotes {^astninum 
officinale, L. ?), which is nearly related to the mo-li- 
hua ( ^asminum Sambac, L.). The Nan-fang-ts^ao- 
tnti-chuang devotes an article to this plant also, 
in which it is distinctly stated that it was brought 
to Nan-hai (Canton) from western countries Qisi- 
ktio) by Hu people (Arabs, Persians?). This 
foreign name, which is now common to all 

' According to Dr. Hance {Notes^and Querifu, Vol. II, p! 29) t'ne 
common garden balsam {,lwpatiens halsamina, L.) is also used for 
dyeing the nails, • 
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European languages, is said to be derived from 
Arabo-Persian /dsainhi, and the occurrence of 
the word in a Chinese record written about A.D. 
300, ‘ shows that it must have been in early use. 

I do not wish to commit myself to any positive 
statement as to the* identification of the term /m 
(iW), very common in Chinese ethnographical 
records of all ages. This word has probably 
various senses; but in connection with the extreme 
west, I am inclined to assume it denoted the inha- 
bitants of the coast of the Persian Gulf, especially 
those of the liuphrates and Tigris countries, or 
travelling Arabs. It appears that the Hu-jcn who 
brought the Henna plant from Ta-ts‘in to China 
were not Ta-ts‘in people, but belonged to another 
nationality trading between Ta-ts‘in and China; 
they may have had factories at Canton {Nan-hai) 
as, without taking a certain permanent interest 
in the country, they would not have thought of 
introducing foreign plants to this distant soil. The 
two passages quoted from the Nan-fang-ts''ao-mu- 
chuang seem to throw a certain light on the trade 
with the far east inasmuch as they suggest that 
Canton {Nan-hai) was during that time (about 
A.D. 300)* the terminus of navigation to which 

’ Sec Bretschncidcr, lx., p. 38. 

• It wa:# very nearly about that time that an embas.sy, probably 
Jike the Art-tun misNion, a coiiinierdal expedition, arrived from 'ia- 
IsMn (F 20; Q 36; R 22), and l^im inclined to believe that they opened 
the way to Canton; for, not too long before, at the beginning of that 
century, in A.D. 226, the merchant Ts'in-lun still landed in.Tung-king, 
and not in €anton (H 8). 
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foreigners were in the habit of resorting, and th^t 
these foreigners were Hu people. Neumann’s 
remarks anent the Hu people and the Hu writing’ 
do certainly not contradict this assumption. How- 
ever, this question cannot be decided upon all at 
once, and a special enquiry,* based on a large 
number of ancient passages, will be a great 
desideratum for this kind of research. 


The Nan-fang-ts\io-ntn-chunng further contains 
the following notice ; Mi-hsiang-chih ( 

2>., honey-fragrance paper) is made of the bark 
and leaves of the uii-hsiang tree ; its colour is 
grayish, and it has spots giving it the appearance 
of fish-spawn. It is very fragrant, but strong and 
pliable; it may be soaked in water without spoiling. 
In the fifth year of T‘ai-k‘ang of the Chin dynasty 
(A.D. 284) Ta-ts‘in presented 30,000 rolls.' The 
[Chinese] Emperor bestowed 10,000 rolls on the 
general field-marshal, “ Subjugator of the South,” 
the Marquess of Tang-yang Tu Yii (It H), ‘ com- 
manding him to write thereon the works compiled 
by him, namely, the CJi'iin-chHu-sliih-lieh ( 

^ tW)* 3nd the Ching-chuan-cJii-chieh ^ 

* **Zur Gcschichte der Schrift bci den tatarischen V^Ikcrscliaftcn ” 
in A siat, Studien, p. X30 seqq. • * 

“ It is very probable that this paper was brought by tUc so-called 
embassy mentioned in the Chin-shu (P 20). Sec Note 2 on p, 271. 

See Mayers, Manual, No. 684. ^ 

^ Cf. Bretschneider, “Hot. Sin./’ l.c., p. 144: No. 89.? 
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^ f^)> to be submitted to' the throne.* But 
Tu Yu died before the ‘paper had reached him; 
the latter was, therefore, handed to his family by 
Imperial command to be kept by them.” 

The above passage^ from the Nan-fang-ts'‘ao-mu- 
‘ dniang has given rise to the assumption that a 
quantity of Roman paper, the produce of the Papy- 
rus plant, took its way to China, as a present from 
the then reigning Roman emperor. Dr. Edkins, 
in an article “On the origin of Paper-making in 
China,” in A’otes and Queries^ Vol. I, p. 67 seq., 
even makes use of it to show that the idea of 
manufacturing paper was first introduced to China 
from the west. I do not wish to interfere with all 
the cherished notions of our writers on ancient 
civilisation; but as regards this fact, T cannot help 
saying that I consider it very doid)tful. Thirty 
thousand rolls of paper represent a big cargo, and 
as the Chinese at that time were already in tlie 
possession of a voluminous literature written on paper 
of silk* and otheb materials which must have suited 
their own purposes at least as well as the Ale.xan- 
drian “ chartae,” it does not seem probable that a 

^ I Strongly suspect that Paiitliier who {Mhnoire!, sur V Antiquitc 
Chinohe, p. 252) translates an apparently identica! passage from the 
Cheng-tza-Vung (jE ^ hiboui.s under some kinrl of iiii.sunder- 

standing in saying: — Ic Ta Tlisin vintofh irrn pre.scnt trento 

mille pieces de cc nuhne papier. L’ cin]iereur ties T^in (Wou-ti, alors 
regnant) donna, de son cAtc, a renvoyc (du 'i'a 'Phsifi) tlix irillle larges 
pieces d’etoffes preparces, et une copie manuscritc du Tchun •thsiOou 
(Annales du royaunie de Louf par Confucius), placee duns une cn- 
veloppe bojs de p^cher rouge.” 
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present of such a‘ bulky nature should h^ve 
been sent on this lengthy journey, in order to 
introduce a mission, official or commercial. Pau- 
thier* thinks he cannot credit Diocletian with 
presenting such a valuable gift, and therefore 
believes the embassy to have come from the , 
Sassanide king. My own personal opinion is that 
neither the former, nor the latter sent any paper, 
nor even an embassy to China; but that Syrian or 
Alexandrian merchants I'eached Annam via Ceylon 
in the same way as the so-called embassy of 
A.D. i66; that, in order to obtain certain trading 
priyileges, possibly the opening to trade of the port 
of Canton,^ they had to send presents to the court 
of China; and, haying disposed of their Ta-ts‘in 
goods, they invested part of the proceeds of their 
sales in the purchase of local (Annam) produce to 
serve in lieu of original home articles, as a present 
to the emperor, vSuch a mode of dealing with the 
Chinese court would not have been without prece- 
dent, since even the very first mission of A.D. 166 

'Cl 

presented Annamese goods, viz.^ iyory, rhinoceros 
horns and tortoise-shell (E 33, etc). I base this 
view on the fact that the tree called Mi-hstang- 
shu, the bark and leaves of which are said, in the 
Nan-fan g-ts'ao-rntt-chiiatig, to furnish that kind of 
fragrant paper “presented by Ta-ts‘in,” is not men- 

1 Mf.moircs, etc., i,c. “Le present cle trcnte mille pieces de 
^papier’ porte par rambassadeur a rempereur de la Chine n’aurait 
guere ete du godt de Diocletien, en supposant qu’il en ait eu dcs 
moyens/' * 

* See note 2 on p. 271. , 
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tioned in any of the Ta-ts‘in records we have 
examined amongst the products, of the country; 
and that we possess a distinct statement in the 
very same authority from which the paper account 
is derived,’ that this tree grows in Chiao-chih 
•(^ tt), Tung-kmg. 


Amongst the products realgar and orpimcnt 
(P 49^^) are almost a speciality of Syria. Pliny 
(XXXIII, 4 (22), 79) tells us a story how gold was 
made “ex auripigmento, quod in Syria foditur.” 

Copper was produced in excellent quality on the 
island of Cyprus; gold and silver occurred in the 
country, but it is probably, as I have insinuated on 
p. 244, rather owing to the fact of trade in these 
precious metals having been in the hands of Syrian 
or Ale.xandrian merchants that their names became 
associated with the products of Ta-ts‘in. The same 

1 Nafi-fang~ts*ao-niu-chua?ig, ch. 2, in the account following that, of 
the Chih-cJiia or finger-nail flower. There, eight different hsiang or 
incenses, inclucling the mi~hslangy or honey-fragrance, and the ch'vn- 
hsiang (JJJ §), which name stands for Garoo wood ixiquilaria 
Agallocha, Roxb.) in the modern Customs Tariff, arc said to be dei ived 
from one and the same tree, called mi-huavg-sJm, Regarding the 
ckhi-h^iangy see Hanbury, “Notes on Chinese Materia Medica/' in 
Transact, of the Linn. Soc., 1860-62, reprinted in Science Papers , ]i. 263 
seqq. If, as the Chinese authority states, Garoo w’ood is derived from 
the^same tree which furnishes the paper in question, there can be no 
doubt that the paper was produced in Aniiam and not in a western 
country, where I understand tht% tree referred to did not grow. The 
Chinese description of the Mi-hsiang-sku answers well enough to the 
Annamese tree, but not by any means to the Papyrus plant of Egypt 
or Syria. ♦ 
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reason will hold good for other metals found in tfee 
Ta-ts‘in list of products, all of which probably came 
from Alexandria, the central depot for the Roman 
trade in metals. 


The Chin-t'^ang-shu (K 36) says that, “ in the 
2nd year of the period Ch‘ien-feng (= A.D. 667) 
Fu-lin sent an embassy to China offering Ti-yeh-ka 
old sound: teyaka).” 

Mr. Phillips {China Review, Vol. VII, p. 414) 
remarks with regard to this article of tribute : 
“ This, a Chinese scholar informs me, is the same 
as Shen-k‘an, that is, a shrine or moveable 

box in which figures of gods were placed. Another 
Chinese suggests Kia-lau, Hfil or Tseng-k‘ia-lan, 
ft f/B vSanscrit Sangarana, a temple and a 
shrine. Vide Williams' Dictionary, under character 
Lan, 

f t 

It appears to me that both the Hsien-shSng 
advising Mr. Phillips were wrong, and I should 
like to know on what authority they could base 
their identifications. Ti-yeh-ka was a drug, highly 
valued in western countries, though probably not 
imported with much success in China. It is 
apparently first mentioned in the T^ang-pen-ts'uo, 
the pharmacopoeia of the T‘ang dynasty, published 
during the middle of the 7th century. ‘ The Pen- 


Regarding this work, sec Bretschneider, Bot. Sin., p. 44. 
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ts'ito-^kang-mu (cb. 50-®, p. 45) contains a short 
account of it.* It came* from the countries of the 
west, and the people there say that pig’s gall^ is 
used in making it, that it resembles the Chiu-huai 
pill in shape, and that it is red and black 
in colour.® It was 'known in Canton during the 
Sung dynasty. Its taste is bitter and cold; it is 
not poisonous; its medical qualities are those of a 
panacea inasmuch as it cures pni-ping-chung-n^o 
^), “the evil elfects in all diseases,” etc. 

I do not hesitate to identify this drug with the 
theriac (Greek tu 9 iipiuKu=t 6 yaka, ti-ych-ka) of 

I The word is there written with the characters I ti-yeh- 

ka, identical in sound with the name appearing in the Chiu-t‘ang-shu. 

The 23rd volume of a manuscript pharmacopoeia now in my 
possession, the (4^]^ 

written in A.D. 1506 by the Imperial Medical College of the Ming, 
contains besides the text, coinciding in its main points with that 
of the a water-coloured illustration, apparently describing 

the moment when a sample of this drug was presented to a Chi- 
nese emperor. The figure of the latter, it is true, looks somewhat 
plain; he sits on a piece of rock instead of a throne, and we could 
not gucs^ his dignifi4?d position but for the figure of a foreigner 
kneeling before him and holding a dish in his hands, which are 
covered with a green napkin. The dish contains a number of pills 
of the size of a billiard ball, red and black in colour. According to the 
text of the manuscript (and also in my edition of the Chen^-leuphi'-ts'ao, 
printed in A.D. 1523) the western makers mix chu-tan Jl®), ?>., 
the gall of animals." It appears that the expression chu-tan 

(M )»), pigs' gall,” in the text of the Kang-mu is an arbitrary 

change from the former; for, in the manuscript it is distinctly stated 
that '' various galls” are ho-ho "mixed.” The manusenpt 

quotes from the T' ang-ptni-chii that "foreigners at the 

time during the T^ang’dynasty] considered it as highly valuable, 
afld that a trial would prove its efficacy as a medicine. The drug 
was to be kept in porcelain vessels. Us smell is described as rancid 
im. probably because, by the time it arrived in China, it was spoiled. 
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ancient and mediccval renown. This celebrated 
panacea was, according to "Pliny (XXIX, i (8), 24), 
“excogitata compositio hixnriie.” It was made of 
si.x hundred, i.c., a great many, different ingredients. 
The same author (XX, 24 (100), 264) has preserved 
a recipe of the theriac used' by Antiochus the 
Great as an antidote against all poisons excepting 
that of the viper. It contained no gall, it is true, 
but it states that the medicine was made into pills 
of a certain weight (“ pastilles victoriati ponderis”). 
Another recipe will be found in Pliny (XXIX, 4 
(21), 70), in which theriac is also made into pills. 
From later accounts it appeal's that the composition 
of the drug varied at different times, and it looks 
as if the essential point in the matter is, that it was 
at any time a very complicated, expensive, and 
fashionable medicine. Pliny (XXIX, i (8), 25) 
seems to consider it an ostentatious humbug, and 
the Chinese may have been right in not giving it a 
more prominent place in their materia medica. I 
have seen later recipes for theriac containing 
substances which must have imparted to it an intrin- 
sically bitter taste, such as myrrh, snakes’ gall and 
opium. The latter drug probably often entered in 
large proportions. The Mussulmans of the middle 
ages who wished to enjoy the effect of either hemp 
or opium, took this compound in lieu of these drugs 
themselves; and we may be allowed to conjecture 
that Opium ivas first brought to China in this dis- 
guise. D’Herbelot {Biblioth'eqiic Orientate) says, 
under the word Beiik, whidh is the name used in 
Western Asia for the hen-bane plant, also- applied 
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teethe narcotic prepared from Iiemp-leaves: ' “Ceiix 
qui usent ordinairemenf du Benk et de I’Afionn 
[—Opium], sont nommez par les Arabes, I’ersans 
et Turcs Benghi, et Aliiini, et passent parmi eiix 
pour des debauchez: car ces dcu.x drogues qui otent 
la liberte de I’esprif et Ibisage de la raison, pro- 
duisent le mfime elfet quo le vin, sont condamnees 
par les Docteurs Musulmans les plus rigides, quoy 
qu'il n'en soit fait aucunc mention dans rAlcoran; 
et parce que la Theriaque quoyque pennise, pretc 
souvent son nom a ces deux drogues, le nom de 
Theriaki on preueur de Theriaejue, s'applique aussi 
a un debauche.” According to Arab liistoT-ians the 
best Theriac came from the province of Irak or 
Baghdad (see d’Herbelot, /.c., Vol. Ill, p. 453). 


The Hsin-fang-shu (L 38; cf. Q 31 and R 31) 
contains a curious account of some kind of barter 
trade g,aid to be .carried on “on the uestern sea.” 
We may be safe in assuming that neither Syrian 
nor Ale.xandrian merchants ever concluded a single 
bargain in this primitive manner in their own 
country, and the words “on the western sea” seem 

' The Cliinese were ap])iirentlv not unacqn;iinte(I willi this j)re 
paration. Western or foreign hemp f ]||fj ftfc— ^ introdneed 

into China by Chang-chhen. i /Viz;;, eh. 6i, p. 22 ^0 'riie 

effect of eating the jiiiee (•fjf) of the hemp plant must h;ive Iteen 
known in China as early as tlie 4th ctmturv A.D., as tl:e Shih-t-dn 
(i&isia), quoted in tlie K%-cIi.ih-Lhi7ig~yiian (he.), speaks of the 
juice of henip, the eating of which causes one to see spirits. 
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to indicate that the custom described exis^d 
somewhere on neutral soil as the point of rendez- 
vous. The passage referred to is probably a 
transcript from some older record, and purports 
to give a description of the barter trade said to 
have existed during the first century A.D. between 
the aboriginal Singhalese and Chinese or Roman 
(Syrian, Alexandrian) traders. Pliny (VI, 22 
(24), 88) mentions an almost identical custom 
which, according to the reports received from 
Ceylon ambassadors to the Emperor Claudius as 
well as from Roman merchants (“ nostri nego- 
tiatores”) prevailed on the island of Ceylon; these 
reports were to the effect that “ fluminis ulteriore 
ripa merces positas juxta venalia tolli ab his, si 
placeat permutatio.” 

We may be allowed to declare the two accounts, 
that of the Usm-iUiug-s/iu and that of Plinv, to 
refer to one and the same subject, the ancient 
barter trade at Ceylon. The name hici-shi/t, 
“spirit-market,” or “devil-market” as it may per- 
haps be as well rendered, can be easily e.xplained 
by a passage in Fa Hsien’s Fo-kuo-chi which 
beyond all doubt refers to Ceylon, and which reads, 
in Mr. Giles’ translation;' “This country had 
originally no inhabitants; only devils and spirits 
and dragons lived in it, with whom the 
merchants of neighbouring countries came to tracie. 
When the exchange of cq^mmodities took place 
the devils and spirits die} not appear in person, 
I Record of the Buddistic Kingdoffts, ch. XXXVIII , p. ^3. 
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but set out their valuables with the prices attached. 
Then the merchants, according to the prices, 
bought the things and carried them oft?” 

Sir James E. Tennent refers to both the Roman 
and the Chinese tradition regarding this barter 
’ trade,"-^ and, further, traces its existence during 
antiquity as well as in later times to the shyness 
of the aboriginal race inhabiting the island. The 
principal locality where trade was carried on 
was, according to Tennent, the port of Galle. 
“Galle,” he says,^ “in the earlier ages, appears 
to have occupied a position in relation to trade 
of equal if not of greater importance than that 
which attaches to it at the present day. It was the 
central emporium of a commerce which in turn 
enriched every country of Western Asia, elevated 
the merchants of Tyre to the rank of princes, 
fostered the renown of the Ptolemies, rendered 
the wealth and the precious products of Arabia 
a gorgeous mystery, freighted the Tigris with 
“barbafic pearl* and gold,” and identified the 
merchants of Bagdad and the mariners of Bassora 
with associations of adventure and romance. Yet, 
strange to say, the native Singhalese appear to 
have taken no part whatever in this exciting and 

^ Cf. Ma Tuan-lin’s cliaptcr on "*The Country of Lions’' {shih-tzu- 
kuS 65 @ — Ceylon), ch. 3^8, p. 26; trarisl. Julien, in Journ, 

Asiai., 1836, VoL XXIX, p. 36 (quoted in Tennciit’s Oy/on, Vol. I, p. 
587, note 3). • 

Ceylon, Vol. 1 . pp. 534 aryl 587, where Fa Hsien’s account is 
quoted from Remusat's translation, 
a l.c,, Vm. I, p. 568. 
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enriching commerce; their name is never mentioned 
in connection with the fmmigrant races attracted 
by it to their shores, and the only allusions of tra- 
vellers to the indigenous inhabitants of the island 
are in connection with a custom so remarkable 
and so peculiar as at once fo identify the tribes* 
to whom it is ascribed with the remnant of the 
aboriginal race of Vecldahs, whose descendants still 
haunt the forests in the east of Ceylon." 

“Such is the aversion of this untamed race to 
any intercourse with civilised life, that when in 
want of the rude implements essential to their 
savage economy, they repair by night to the nearest 
village on the confines of their hunting-fields, and 
indicating by well-understood signs and models the 
number and form of the articles required, whether 
arrow-heads, hatchets, or cloths, they deposit an 
equivalent portion of dried deer’s flesh or honey 
near the door of the dealer, and retire unseen to 
the jungles, returning by stealth within a reasonable 
time, to carry away the manufactured articles, 
which they find placed at the same spot, in ex- 
change.” 

“This singular custom has been described with- 
out variation by numerous writers on Ceylon, both 
in recent and remote times.’’* “Concurrent 
testimony, to the same effect, is found in the recital 
of the Chinese Buddhist, Fa Hsien, who in t*he 
third century describes, in ^ his travels, the same 
strange peculiarity of the inhabitants in those daj^s, 

* For quotations, see Tennent, p. 569 with Notes 1-4 that page. 
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wljom he also designates “ demons,” who deposited, 
unseen, the precious articles which they come 
down to barter with the foreign merchants resorting 
to their shores.” * 

"The chain of evidence is rendered complete by 
•a passage in Pliny,* which, although somewhat 
obscure (facts relating to the Seres being confounded 
with statements regarding Ceylon), nevertheless 
serves to show that the custom in question was then 
well known to the Singhalese ambassadors sent to 
the Emperor Claudius, and was also familiar to the 
Greek traders resorting to the island, etc., etc,” 


The analysis of the various accounts we possess 
of the country of Fu-lin, f.e., the Ta-ts‘in of the 
middle ages, shows that we have to distinguish 
between two classes of statements made in them, 
viz. : — 

1st, statements which have appeared already in 
. the previous accounts of Ta-ts‘in, and 
which we must, therefore, assume to 
have been transferred thence by the 
compilers of the new accounts ; 

2nd, statements which have been newly intro- 
duced from contemporaneous sources. 

we deduct from these mediaeval records all 

' A footnote on p. 570 of the work quoted contains a full record 
of. Chinese passages repeating, or alluding to, the same account. I 
may add to these the passages referred to in our Ta-ts'in and Fu-Iin 
accounts L^8, Q 51 and R 31, 
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old Ta-ts‘in information, that which remains bears 
a certain characteristic stamp which I feel inclined 
to describe as “ecclesiastical.” It is the merit of 
Mr. George Phillips to have first drawn attention 
to this, in my opinion the only reasonable, expla- 
nation we may attempt of the Fu-lin mystery.’ 

The so-called “King of Fii-lin” must be an 
ecclesiastical ruler. For, the king who has a 
tunnel built from his palace to his church, who 
rarely goes out, but every seventh day performs 
divine service with the assistance of over fifty attend- 
ants (R 16-17), and who sends priests to China as tri- 
bute-bearers (K 39), " cannot be a worldly monarch. 
High church dignitaries, such as any of the pa- 

^ I refer to Mr. Phillips’ unpretending note: “ Supposed Mention in 
Chinese History of the Ne.storiun MivSsions to C'hina in the 7th and 
tSth Centurie.s/’ on p. .|I2 in Vol. VII of (he China Rex>i€U}, in which 
the author says with regard to the embas.sy of A.D. 719: “ To mo it 
seem.s that: this Ta-te-seng gives us the key as to whom the other 
Envoys w'erc, and I am inclined to think that the Envoys recorded in 
the T^ang book.s as coming from Fudin were missionaries of the 
Nc.storian Church.” The connection bet^veen one of the Fu-lin 
missions and the arrival of Ncstorian missionarip.s in China a‘b recorded 
on the Nestorian Inscription had been already conjectured by Yule 
iCaihay, etc., Vol. I, pp. I.XIV-LXV). 

The Ta~ti‘-st>ng, .sent in A.l>. 720. It is l>y no means insigni- 
hcant that thc.so priests were sent, or at least allow'cd to go with 
tribute, at a time wdicri a Klialil ^yho was known for Iris liberality 
as regards disbelievers, had just taken charge of t he government from 
the hands of rulers more or less inimical to Christianity. Omar the 
Second followed his cousin Soleiman in A.D. 717; he died in A.D. 7^0 
near Emesa, about 70 miles south of A*itioch, on Syrian soil, where he 
probably spent some time during his r^vign. Sing, though generally 
meaning a Buddhist priest, may be a priest of any religion if applved 
to western countries, just as the KhV>ran is called ^ Ro cking, 
i,e,, Buddha’s Canon, eisew'here (see 'yuan-chien-ki-han, 238. p. 25, 
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tnarchs in the east, commanded a powerful position 
amongst the people belcwiging to their community. 
Their religious zeal would excuse any exaggeration 
of their worldly influence vis-d-7JTS the distant 
nations amongst whom they wished to propagate 
the Christian faith. • The Nestorian patriarchs dis- 
tinguished themselves at an early period by the zeal 
with which they carried on missionary work in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Asia, and China must have appeared 
to them a field worthy of their best efforts. The 
Chinese emperor Yang-ti of the Sui dynasty (A.D. 
605-617), who extended his conquests far beyond 
the limits of the empire of his fathers, tried in 
vain to open intercourse with Fu-lin (K 33). In 
doing so, this enterprising monarch may have been 
guided by the wish to see some of the Nestorian 
scholars at his court ; for his capital, Lo-yang-fu, 
had, at his instance, become a place of assembly 
for all the first sa 7 )ants of the eastern world, 
including Taoists and Buddhists. It was not 
until the second ruler of the T^ang dynasty, 
T^ai-tsung (AT). 627 to 650), had ascended the 
throne that the first Nestorian missionai y, by name 
of O-lo-pen, arrived in China. 0 -lo-p 6 n, who as we 

in the article concerning Medifni), Tad&se^y however^ is the priest 
of a Christian sect, as I conclude from the text of the inscription of 
Si~a?i/Uy where it is used as an honorary cpitiiet in connection with 
tlie personal names of certain Nestorians, la-ty; Odo~phiy ^'the 
Xh[;)st-\ irtuou.s Alopun ” (Wyli^O, something hike the English “Reve- 
rend" or “Venerable." We mav bejustiiied, therefore, to translate 
Ta~tc'$^ng by “ Nesiorian priest." In Buddhistic works, the te? m is 
lifted for hhadanUi, a title like Reverend, given to Buddhist priests 
(Williams, SylL Dict.y p. 871; cl. Giles, Buddh. Kingdom.^, p. 100; “a 
(Ustinguish.$d shaman "). 
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know ffom the Nestorian stone inscription, arrived 
in Ch‘ang-an, the present Hsi-an-fu, in the year 
636 A.D.,* was well received at the Chinese court; 
the religious books he had brought with him were 
translated tinder Imperial auspices and, with all 
the facilities granted to that “Juminous religion of 
Ta-ts‘in” {Ta-tsHn-ching-chiao ^ after 

its first introduction in China, O-lo-pgn had become 
the precursor of a series of missions extending 
over several centuries. It was through these 
Nestorian pioneers, I presume, that the accounts 
of Fu-lin, which country, geographically, coincided 
with the ancient Ta-ts‘in, were brought to China. 
The name Ta-ts‘in had, as a matter of prudence, 
been revived by these missionaries who were per- 
fectly correct in stating that the Ta-ts‘in so well 
known amongst the Chinese from the accounts of 
their classical histories was the country they came 
from ; they were further correct in stating that the 
founder of their religion was born in Ta-ts‘in;* 
Fu-lin was merely another name for Ta-ts‘in intro- 
duced by the Nestorians, and these may have said 
to the Chinese: “We come from the place where 
the Messias is born; the name of this place is Fu- 
lin, and it lies in the country known to you as Ta- 
ts'in." The name Fu-lin appears to have been first 
used at about the time when 0 -lo-p 6 n arrived. I 
cannot, at least, discover any earlier mention of ’it 
than that in an account of Persia, appended to the 

1 Cf, Pauthier, V Inscription d* Si-iigcin-fou, pp, 12 and 13. 

3 Jhid, pp. 8 and 9. 
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Sut-shu, the history of the Sui dynasty, compiled 
during the reign of T'af-tsung, in which Persia is 
stated to be bounded in the north-east by Fu-lin. 
Yu^-chuang’s work, the Ta-t'ang-hsi-yu~chi, 
which was completed in A.D. 646, contains a 
similar mention, bift the name is there’ written 
@ Fu-lin-kuo. I may add that this lin is 
identical in sound with lin The old sound of 
the two characters fu and liti was most 

probably not po-lin, as those who wish to refer it to 
the Greek ttSXw would like to make it; nor fu-latt, 
which would suit the defenders of the “Frank” 
etymology.* It seems to me that here, if anywhere, 

1 Ch. XI, p. 23. The Yen-pao-tan-yu quoted in 

the Ko-chih-ching-yuan, ch. 33, p. 31, has preserved under the name of 
Fo-lin an account which I. have no doubt refers to our Fu- 

lin. It says that when the ambassadors from Fo-lin came to court 
[the embassy referred to arrived during the period Ching-yu, ^tl6. 
-x®x\.D. 1034 1038, as I conclude from K'ang-hsi's quotation of the 

same passage, s.v, Rad, H , p. 20], they stated that this state at 
the time had ceased to exist. Its territory was very extensive; that it 
was und<jr seventy-tw^ leaders ichiu-chang ; there was in the 

country a quicksilver-sea’' with a circuit of about 40 or 50 li," etc., etc. 
I shall refrain from quoting the account of the manner of obtaining 
the quicksilver, occupying about half a page in the Ko-chik-chingyuan, 
as it apparently throws no light on the subject. The Ko-chih-ching- 
yuaUf ch. 35, p. 19, has a quotation from the same work {.Yen-pao-tan- 
>*<) in connection with Fu-lin eoins, eriilv a transcript of the 

passage N 16 ; and there the name appears as Fu-lin 

Various more or less unhappy suggestions have been made with 
rcigard to the origin of the napie Fudin. Pauthier (^De r Auih^nlicit£, 
etc., p, 42, Note 3) follows the example of Mr. Jaquet, who had long 
before him (^Nouv: ^otirn. Adhi,, Vol. IX, 1x832, p. 456 seq,, quoted by 
von Richthofen. China, Vol. 1 , 13 . 535) advanced the derivation from, 
the Greek accusative ttoAip as part of the expression cis ttoAh', 
alleged lo Ifttve been originally used as a name for the capital Constan- 
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Dr. Edkins may be trusted as a guide with regard 
to the old sound. The phonetic value given by 

tinople, and supposed to survive in the Turkish hianhul. True 
barbarian.s they must have been, the mcdiioval Constantinopolitans, 
who could reply to the question: where do you live/’ by cts' rrju iroAtr, 
However, this etymology seems to be iiniversally recognised since 
Sir Wm. Ouseley, in h!s 7'rtmels (Vol. Ill, p. 573) has shown some 
parallel cases, and it may pass as far as Istanbul is concerned, although 
Siidik Isfahani (transl. J. C. for Orient. TransL Fund, London, 1832, 
p. 7) maintains that this word In the Turkish language signifies, “ you 
will find (there) wliatever you wi.sh.” To connect, however, the 
sound polin with our Fu4in, is not much belter than Visdcloii's Ilcllcn 
(d’Herbelot, BibL V'oL IV, p. 423; cf. Neumann, Asiat. Shidien, 

p. 172), Bretschneider {Arahs^ etc., p. 23) shows that he was well 
aware of the old sound of the first syllable having beeai hot; and 
yet he agreed ( 7 .c*.) to Jaqucl’s conjecture. In a later work (^Media-val 
Travellers^ etc., p. 86, Note 13 1) the same author is at some pains to 
defend the connection between “ Fu-lin ” (said to have been pronounced 
fu-lan') and the word Frank” which, according to von Richthofen 
(.Chinay Vol. I, p. 535) was believed in by dc (luignes, and which has 
been recently revived by Dr. O. F. \'on iMoellendorff iChhia Review , 
Vol. VI, p, 349). It seems not out of place to refute in detail an error 
so persistently recurring. As I have stated above, the Chinese 
name Fu-lin occurs in works written during the fust half of the 
7th century iSui-s/m and Hsilan Chuang’s Journeys, c/. Introduction, 
p. 17), i.e., at a time w'hen in my opinion tjie w^ord /rn^k cannot 
possibly have been known in the east. I doubt whether anyone can 
hnd an authority speaking of Europeans as Franks much earlier 
than the loth century A.D. Gibbon (Chap, I.III, Wm. Smith, 
Vol. VII, p. 33) speaks of the end of that century when he remarks: 
** A name of some German tribes between the Rhine and the Weser 
had spread its victorious influence ‘over the greatest part of Gaul, 
Germany, and Italy ; and the common appelation of FRANKS was 
applied by the Greeks and Arabians to the Christians of the I.atin 
Church, the nations of the We.st, wdio stj'Ctched beyond /heir knowded'ge 
to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean.” To support his view of the 
use of this term in a period anterior td the Ci usades, Gibbon quotes 
from Liutprand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephorum [p. 483 seq.]: 
Francis, quo nomine tarn Latinos quam Teutones comprehendit, 
ludum habuit.” *'This extension of the name,” Gibbon saLs^ may be 
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hi^ authority * to the character f u ^ is hut^ and as 
this character, according to native dictionaries, 
belongs to the same phonetic group as fo 
Buddha, which represents the first syllable bud in 
this Indian name, .and is pronounced fat in 
’Cantonese, and butsu in Japanese, there is appa- 
rently sufficient evidence for assuming its old 
sound to have been but^ and not po or fu. The 
second character, lin (^) belongs to a phonetic 
group the final of which, in the southern dialects, 
is m; it is pronounced Idm in Cantonese and 
Hm in the Amoy dialect. The old sound of the 
name Fu-lin may, therefore, be safely assumed 
to have been But-lim or But-ldmf 

Having thus shown the probable old sound of 
the name, I come back to what I suppose to be its 
origin. Just as the Nestorians actually said in their 
celebrated stone inscription: “we come from the 

land where the Lord is born ; and the Lord is 



confirmed from Constantine {de Administrando ImperiOj 1. ii, c. 27, 28) 
and Eutychius (^AmiaL, tom I, p. 55, 56), who both lived before 
the Crusades. The testimonies of Abul})l-iaiagius Wynasl, p. 69) 
and Abulfeda (.Prerfat. ad Gi^ograpk.') are more recent.'’ Liutprand, 
who, in the work quoted by Gibbon, describes -he impres.sions he 
received from the court of Constantinople during Ins mission thither in 
A.D. 968, was born about A.D. 922. Constantine was born in A.D. 905, 
and Eutychius, the Alexandrian 2)atriarch Qdias Said Ibn ikitrik), was 
borri*ia A.D. 876. • 

1 Ch'ien Ta*hsin his work Shih-chm--chai~ya 7 igdis:H ‘ 

lu ^ ^ See Edkins, Mandarin Grammar (second 

edition, Shanghai, 1874), p. 92. 

8 Cf. Notei and Queries ^ Vol. IV, p. 8. 
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born in Ta-ts‘in,”* they may have also said: 
“We come from the land where the Lord 
is born ; and the Lord is born in Bethle- 
hem,” the sound of which name could not be 
better represented than by the two syllables 
which constitute the name Fu-lin, then pro-" 
nounced But-lim. To see the name of the town 
of Bethlehem as the birthplace of the Messiah, 
extended to the country to which it belongs, is by 
no means singular if we consider that this was 
done by religious enthusiasts who must have 
thought it a great privilege to come from the 
Holy Land. Moreover, the fact would be in 
perfect analogy with the Buddhistic usage accor- 
ding to which the name Magadha '(Jif ^), 
originally the birthplace of Buddha, was applied 
to the whole of India during the T'ang dynasty.®* 

Visdelou (d’Herbelot, Bibl. Or., Vol. IV, p. 423) 
may not have been so very wrong in comparing 
the name Hua-lin in the Nestorian 

Inscription (M i), which I have translated by 
“the flowery groves,” to the name Fu-lin. If 
it could be proved that the old sound of these 
two characters was wa-lim or ba-Um, if not wdt- 
Hm or bdt-lim, it might look as if the term 
hsien-ching hua-lin (All as « #) could be 
translated by “ the angelig region of Bethlehgm,” 

* Pauthier, V Inscription ^ etc., p. ^3*, § ii and p, 7, § 6: Micm 
^ ^ virgin gave birth to the holy one at Ta-ts'in.” ’ 

2 The Hsin-t*ang-shu (Lieh-chuan ch, 146, p. 23) introduces 

this name as an equivalent of T'ien-chu-kuo 3 ^ ^ @ 1 , i>., Indhi. 
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which indeed occupied the west of Ta-ts‘in (Syria, 
SMm; L 5 and note, Q 41, K 24) just as the “coral 
sea” made the southern, and the Chung-pao-shan (the 
Taurus range) the northern, and “the Long Winds” 
and “the Weak Water” the eastern, boundary. 
I do not know what the “ Long Winds ” could 
possibly mean in the east of Syria; but the “ Weak 
Water” may apply to the Euphrates owing to an 
association with the mythological J-o-shui of the 
Chinese which, like the Euphrates, could be navi- 
gated upon in skin-boats. I may here be allowed 
a departure from the subject in hand, in order to 
correct a very common misunderstanding which 
has led to the identification of the “ Weak Water” 
with the Dead Sea. “Weak Water” is not so 
called on account of buoyancy ; for, buoyant 
water is rather strong than weak. Herodotus 
(lib. Ill, 23) describes a fountain in HSthiopia, 
the water of which is so weak (wlco/o aer0m'f 
that nothing is able to float upon 
it, neither wood nor such things as are lighter 
than wood, but everything sinks to the bottom,” 
and the Paradoxographus Vaticanus Rohdii (see 
Rerum Naturalium Scriptores Grcvci Minores, 
ed. O. Keller, c. XXXVT, on p. no of Vol. I) 
speaks of a spring called Sille, in India, cf/)’ h 
ra eXacpporara KaTa-KOvrl’^erai ( Cf. Strab., C. 

•This is indeed the sense in which the Chinese 
understand their ^o-shui. The first mention of the 
•“Weak Water” is apparently made in the Yii-kung 
(I, 10, 72, Legge, p.* 123 and Note on p. 124): 
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“The Weak Water was conducted westwards. 
The king was led to mingle its waters with thdse 
of the Wei (river).” Ts‘ai-ch'6n, commenting on 
this passage, quotes the poet Liu Tsung-yiian (A.D. 
773-819) who says: “ In the hills (islands or lands) 
on the western sea there is a water (river) 
spreading out and having no strength (coherence); 
it does not carry even a trifling object, and 
whatever is put on its surface will drop down to 
the bottom and remain there, — whence it is called 
‘Weak Water.’” As described in the Yii-hmg^the 
Jo-shui must have been a river, and not a lake; 
it was near the western boundary of China, which 
at that time meant as much as the western 
terminus of the world. Ts‘ai-ch‘6n goes on to 
quote from other authorities a number of passages 
relating to the Weak Water {cf. the exhaustive 
notes in the T''ung-chic.n-kang-mH^ ch, 25, under 
6th year of Wen-ti of the anterior Sung, p. 9), 
and in due course mentions the Jo-shui of T‘iao- 
chih; “and as this country is yet over a hundred 
days distant from a place 12,260 li west of 
Ch‘ang-an (Hsi-an-fu),” he argues, “ it cannot be 
identical with the Weak Water of the Yu-kung.” 
The Weak Water, as well as the other terms 
usually mentioned together-with it, the Hsi-wang- 
mu, the Red Water {ChHh-shiii) and the Flying 
Sands {Lm-sha)f appear in very old Chinese legends^ 
and although it would be a fruitless task to 
ascertain their actual whereabouts {cf. Mayers; 
Manual., Nos. 236, 330 and 572), so much is 
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certain, that these imaginary abodes of a fairy 
queen were, according to the ideas of the original 
legend-writers, neither in T‘iao-chih nor in Ta-ts‘in. 
But it looks as if ancient reports received in China 
from those countries contained certain features 
^ recalling associations.connected with the still earlier 
Hsi-wang-mu legends. I have drawn attention to 
the navigation of the Euphrates as one of the 
points of contact. Legge {Shoo king, p. 124) adds 
to his note on the Weak Water: “Some accounts 
say that it can be crossed in coracles of skin, etc.” 
I am indebted to Mr. Kingsmill for the suggestion 
that the Hsi-wang-mu legends moved farther west 
in the imagination of the Chinese in the same 
degree in whieh geographical discovery opened 
up new countries in that direction of the compass; 
they occupied indeed the terra incognita beyond 
the western boundary of the world known by the 
Chinese at the several periods of antiquity. This will 
account for all these utopianisms being stated again 

to exist in the west of Ta-ts‘in (E 34, I 21, etc.). 

* % 


We read in both the T'ang-shu (K 34 and 
L 41), and in Ma Tuan-lin (Q 66) that a mission 
was sent to China from Fu-lin in A.D. 643 by the 
king of Fu-lin, Po-to-li. Who was Po-to-li? This 
name has indeed, ever since the T'ang-shii account 
befcame known in Europe, been a great puzzle to 
western sinologues. 'Pauthier { 1 ' Inscription^ etc., 
p. ’48) sees in it the npie of Pope Theodorus. 
Bretschneider is at a loss how to explain it, as 
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Constantinople, at that time, was the residence 
of the emperor Heraciius' Constans. I venture to 
submit the following solution to the judgment of 
those who maintain that etymologies are essential 
in the identification of historical and geographical 
accounts, and in doing so, I merely follow the exam- 
ple of Mr. Phillips who, indeed, made the very 
same suggestion years ago [China Review^ Vol. 
VII, p. 414). 

The old pronunciation of this name was pro- 
bably Bat-da-ii' /.b ■ modern Cantonese sound is: 
Po-to-lik)] and this, m default of any prominent 
personage being mentioned under a similar name in 
that period of the history of Syria, I consider as 
the Chinese form of Arabic Bathric, D’Herbelot 
{Bibl. Orient.^ Vol. 1 , p. 380) says; Bathrik et 
Bathrirak, dont le pliiriel est Batharekah, signifie 
en Arab, Persien et Turc, le Patriarche des Chre- 
tiens de cbaque Secte et de chaque Eglise.” It is 
further stated by d’Herbelot that, at the council of 
Constantinople held under Theodosius the Great 
in A.D. 381, the rank of the patriarchs, the spiritual 
rulers over large countries, was fixed, and that the 
patriarch of Antioch was to rank fourth amongst 
five [viz., those of Rome, Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem). 

There is, however, one doubtful point in this 
assumption: the “patriarch of Antioch” was a 
Catholic, and the Nestorian* patriarch may not have 
resided at the capital (Antioch), but at Edessa 
or some other city in the neighbourhood. This 
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dQubt is somewhat alleviated by the fact that 
our account of Po-to-H’s mission refers to the 
period following the Arab conquest; that the 
Catholic patriarchate of Antioch and the sees of 
Jerusalem and Alejfandria remained practically 
unoccupied after thfc Arab occupation for the rea- 
son that their possessors, living in the Greek 
empire, were merely titulars.’ I am not able to 
say whether the heads of the Nestorian church 
were allowed by the Arabs to reside at Antioch, 
and if they were, whether they made use of the 
privilege; but, even if this has not been the case, 
they certainly resided in Syria, and had no reason 
to contradict the traditions they found in China 
with regard to the capital of Syria or Ta-ts‘in. 
The Nestorians held such an influential position at 
the courts of the Khalifs and their satraps that 
the part attributed to them as mediators between 
the west and the far east wmuld have met with 
no difficulty from a political point of view. 


The siege of the capit: ■ of Fu-lin, as men- 
tioned in the Chiii-t^ang-shu j 5 ) and in the 
Hsin-t'^angslm (L 42 and 43) is described in 
a text narrating certain historical facts in a chro- 
nological series. In the first-named work, the 
facts stated appear in the following order: 

I. The emperor Yang-ti wishes to communi- 
cate with Fh-lin, A.D. 605-617, (K 33). 

^ Gieseler, Eccles. Hist.^ tt^nsl. S. Davidson, Edinb., 1848, Vol. II, 
p. X72. % 
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2. An embassy is sent to China in A.D. 6i{3 

, (K 34). 

3. The capital of Fu-lin is besieged by the 

Arabs, and finally submits to Arab rule 
(K 35). 

4. An embassy is sent to ‘China in A.D. 667 

(K 36). 

5. An embassy is sent in A.D. 701 (K 37). 

6. An embassy is sent in A.D. 719 (K 38). 

Although no date is mentioned in connection 
with the siege of the Fu-lin capital, the strictly 
chronological order in which these facts are 
enumerated in the T'ang annals, clearly show's that 
the event referred to must have taken place 
previous to A.D. 667. Its being mentioned 
immediately after the embassy of A.D. 643 strongly 
suggests that the news regarding the political 
change having taken place in the country was 
brought to China by that embassy, and that the 
siege actually took place previous to A.D. 643. 
The first siege of Constantinople 'by the Arabs 
began in A.D. 668 and lasted till A.D. 675, and 
although this city escaped conquest likewise by 
the payment of tribute, the account in the TUmg- 
shu cannot refer to it owing to this difference 
in time ; moreover, Constantinople has never 
become subject to the Arabs as the capital of 
Fu-lin has according to the Chinese record. On 
the other hand, Antioch wds besieged by the. 
Arabs in A.D. 638; the ‘^Queen of the East’’ 
had to ransom the preservation of life and religious 
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freedom by the payment of tribute, and became 
a provincial city of the Khalif empire. ' 

The Chiu-V ang-shii (ch. 198, lieli-chnan 148), 
in the account of Ta-shih, p. 20) says that the 
Arabs or Ta-shih “got into the possession of grain 
and flour ( f.e., ^fain-producing countries ) on 
having defeated Po-ssii (Persia) and Fu-lin in the 
beginning of the period Lung-so (— A.D. 661).’’ 
This passage shows clearly that the conquest of 
Fu-lin was concluded in the year referred to; it 
is the year in which Muavia had, after a long 
struggle for supreme power, become sole master 
of the Khalif empire, i.e.^ of Persia and Syria 
with Egypt. The passage may involve that the 
capital of Fu-lin had been in the hands of the 
Arabs some time previously; but it excludes in 
my opinion the assumption of its siege and 
conquest after the year 661. 


In the Sung-^hu and the Chu-fan-chih we find 
Fu-lin described as a province or satrapy of the 
Seldjuk empire. It is very probable that the 

' The Arab Oeneral sent against Antioch is in both versions of 
the T‘ang annals (K 35, L 42) called Mo-i, which name is clearly the 
equivalent of that of Muavia, who was born about A.D. 600, and became 
governor of Syria in A.D. 644. History mentions the generals Abu 
Ubeida and Chalid as charged \xith the conquest of Antioch, and I am 
at a loss how to explain the Chinese statement. I am at present not 
in the position to say whether "Muavia could have possibly taken part 
in the conquest. 
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Nestorian see had then been removed, perhaps 
to Edessa; for, south-east of it, you go to Mieh-Ii- 
sha, and north and west a considerable journey 
is to be performed, in order to reach the sea (N i ). 
The name Mieh-li-sha (old sound: Mi-lik-sha) 
cannot possibly be misunderstood. It is the name 
of the Sultan Milikshah who then {t.e., at the 
time when the Sung embassy arrived in China, or 
A.D. 1081) was the most powerful ruler in the west 
of Asia and whose capital was at Baghdad. The cha- 
I'actei's mieh-li represent in this name the 

Arab word inilik or nielek, and this will furnish us 
the key for reading the other mysterious name in 
the passage N 3, Mieh-li-i-ling-kai-sa. This, I con- 
jecture, is the name of one of the diadochs who 
had taken possession of Syria as vassals of the 
Sultan. De Guignes [Hist, des Hidis, III, p. 162) 
gives the following account with regard to the titles 
Sultan and Malek (or Melek): When Mahmud 
(the Ghaznavide) came back to Ghazna with the 
title Ghazi or ‘Conqueror’ (in A.I,). 1002), jie had 
to make war against Khalaf, the governor of a 
neighbouring province, who finally submitted, ad- 
dressing Mahmud by the title of Sultan, “et ce 
titre jusqu’ alors inconnu devint en usage parmi les 
princes Mahometans; il plut a Mahmoud qui le 
porta le premier. Auparavant les princes pre- 
naient celui de Malek ou de Roi. Dans la suite 
celui-ci s'avilit et ne fut plus donne qu’ i des 
princes tributaires et soumis aux sultans.” Such is 
the mutual relation of the two rulers mentioned in 
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the accounts of the Sung dynasty. The king of 
the Ta~shih, who is styled su-tan (sultan) and who 
sends tribute (R rS), was probably a Seldjuk ruler, 
as the title Sultan was not in use before the year 
A,D. 1002. The tribute paid by him to the 
country of Fu-lin would in this place not have 
to be looked upon as a sign of submission, but 
as the necessary support which a feudal lord lends 
his representative on a minor throne; this view is 
supported by the remark that the Ta-shih (here 
Seldjuk) army has to restore order when trouble 
arises in the kingdom of the ruler of Fu-lin, who is 
given the title Melek, denoting at this time a 
prince tributaire.” The King of Fu-lin, whom the 
mission arriving at the court of China in A.I ), 1081 
called their lord, and who was styled Mieh-li-i-ling- 
kai-sa,^ must have been a Melek, one of the Seld- 
juk satraps, perhaps Tutusch, the Sultan’s brother, 
or Soliinan, who were both made subkings (Melek) 
by the Sultan in A.T^. 1078. This somewhat 

lengthy name mentioned in the Siing-shih (N 3) 
has been referred by de (iiiignes (/.c., I, 67), and 
with him by Pauthier, Bretschneider and others, 
to Michael VH Parapinaces,” emperor at Con- 
stantinople, and the Chinese expression has been 
explained as the equivalent of the words ‘‘Michael 
Caesar.” I cannot understand how so many erudite 
scholars could repeat §uch a suggestion. For, the 
monarch referred to had, in the first instance, 

1 Bretschneider reads sha Q? for i for which I can find no 
authority. note i on p. 62). 
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abdicated (he had not died as de Guignes says, /.c.) 
in A.D. 1078; and 1078' is not 1081; and then 
we may fairly ask : what relation can there be 
between the sounds Michael and Mi-li-i-ling, except 
their both beginning with the syllable mil I 
have no doubt that the syllables Kai-sa, at the 
end of the Chinese term, have induced many to 
declare that it can only apply to the Caesar of 
the Roman Empire, for the similarity of these two 
syllables with Greek Kai<rap is indeed very sugges- 
tive. But the defenders of this theory forget 
that, since the Arab conquest of Syria and other 
Roman provinces, the Roman emperor was not 
the only ruler claiming this title. D’Herbelot, 
Bid/. Orient., s. v, Caissar, says: “Les Historiens 
Orientaux donnent souvent par anticipation le 
litre de Caissar aux princes qui ont poss6d^ 
les pays, que les Empereurs Romains et Grecs 
ont depuis conquis dans I’Asie.” As the recog- 
nised king in a formerly Roman province, the 
representative of Milikshah would have been right 
from a Seldjuk point of view, in assuming this 
title, which may possibly stand for the words 
“ Melek-i-RCim Kaicar,” i.e., “under-king of R&m 
and Caesar.” King of Rum was, indeed, the title 
of Soliman, whose residence was at Iconium in 
Asia Minor. 

The articles offered by this embassy are charac- 
teristic of the country as w.ell as of the time in 
which they were brought. They consisted m 
saddled horses, swords, and real pearls, -y-articles 
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peculiar to the industry of Syria, where the city 
Damascus was renowied for its saddlery as well 
as espeoially for its sword-blades. Damask blades 
became celebrated in Europe through the traffic 
existing with those parts during the Crusades, but 
this industry dates * as far back as the reign of 
Domitian, the end of the first century A.D. 
We need not wonder, therefore, to find swords 
amongst the fang-wu or local produce of Fu-lin. 
The city of Damask had since the Arab conquest 
taken the place of Antioch, whose grandeur 
had sunk into insignificance after its fall. Omar, 
the second Khalif, resided there and in Mekka; 
and Muavia and his successors made it their 
capital from A.D. 660-753. This somewhat 
explains the importance of Syria amongst the 
Khalif possessions. Though merely one of the 
many subjected Arab states, this province was 
destined to keep up the connection between 
the West and the Far East just as it had 
represented the^ Roman Empire centuries before. 
We may say, in a few words, Ta-tsHn was Syria 
as a Roman province ; Fu-lin was Syria as an 
Arab province during the T^ang dynasty, and 
as a Seldjuk province during the Sung dynasty. 


We read in the Hsin-t^ang-shu (L 34; cf. Q 61) 
that the physicians of *Fu-lin could open the brain 
and extract worms, in order to cure blindness {lit 
film of the eyes). This, art of opening the brain is 
most pr9bably the art of trepanning not known 
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in its application to eye-diseases by the Chinese ^of 
those days, although the opening of skulls for other 
purposes appears to have been practised' at very 
early times in China as well as in several other 
parts of the world, Mr. Giles draws my attention 
to a passage in the San-kuo-dnh novel, according 
to which Hua T‘o {££), a well-known physician 
of the second century, the .<disculapius of China 
(Mayers, Manual^ No. 209) cured the great Ts'ao 
Ts'ao of a cerebral disease by opening his skull. 
Mayers (/. c.) calls it acupuncture, and I am not 
prepared to say whether it was an operation 
in the sense of what is now called trepanning. 
A trepanned skull was found in an Inca ceme- 
tery, from which fact it may be concluded 
that the art was at least not unknown in this 
secluded civilisation {see E. G. Squier, Peru: 
Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the [jind 
of the Incas, New York, 1877, pp. 457 and 577). 
Broca, the well-known Paris anthropologist, 
has even drawn attention to the traces of tre- 

i, ' 

panning executed by means of stones on human 
skulls found in graves of the ante-metallic period 
(Archives Generales de Medecine, 1877, Vol. II, 
p. 376). The art was, in ancient times, quite 
at home in Asia, and probably more so here than 
in Italy, as I conclude from a remark made by 
Galen (Method. Medend. VI, (> sub fin.) who, while 
describing various methods .that may be adopted 
in opening the skull, speaks of a particular treat- 
ment after the operation practised by an old phy- 
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sician called Eudeinus, and remarks that he (Galen) 
might have had some experience therein, had he 
been all 'his time in Asia, and not spent most of it 
in Rome. Smyrna, where Galen pursued his 
Asiatic studies, must have seen many bold opera- 
tions long before the Fu-lin period, and Syrian 
physicians practising the art at that time would be 
no curiosity, if the Chinese account did not add 
that, "by e.xtracting worms they could cure blind- 
ness.” The worms we may assume have been added 
by the imagination of the Chinese author; the cure 
of blindness by trepanning, however, if not effected 
often, has at least been described. Hippocrates 
(Ilejot I'oJo-Mi', Littr<§ VII, 26) speaks of cases in which 
a kind of brain disease complicated with pain about 
the eyes, in which the patient an^Xvwa-arei, and Kopn 
(T^/^CTaf, K-at SoKeei eV tou evo? Svo opav^ and which, if all 
other treatment fails, is cured by trepanning; and in 
his book on vision (Ilepl ch. 8) he recommends 

a similar process in the case of amaurosis. I quote 
from Littr^’s French text (Vol. IX, p. 159): 
“Lorsque la vife se perd sans maladie apparente 
des yeux, il faut pratiquer une incision h la region 
pari6tale, diss^quer les parties raolles, trepaner I'os, 
et ^vacuer le liquide ^pauche; e’est li le traite- 
inent, et e’est ainsi cpifc ces malades gnerissent.” 
I am not able to decide ivhether such patients 
could possibly recover,; but so much seems certain, 
that, whether actually practised or not, the art of 
curing some kind of blindness by trepanning was 
believed to have existed by those who supplied the 
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information regarding Fu-lin to the court annalists 
of the T'ang. This comes in very well with our 
view that all the first embassies sent from Fu-lin 
during the T'ang dynasty were carried out by 
Nestorian missionaries. The Nestorians enjoyed a 
great reputation in Western Asia on account of 
their medical skill, and w'hat brings them even into 
closer contact with the somewhat singular theory 
that blindness may be cured by trepanning, is that 
they translated Greek medical works into the Arab 
language and may be fairly supposed to have been 
acquainted with the remarks Hippocrates made on 
the subject. D’Herbelot (Vol. I, p. 352), speaking 
of the three Christian physicians Baktischua, says: 
“Ils dtaient Syriens de nation, et ont traduit 
plusieurs livres Grecs et Syriens en Arabe, etc.” 
The Baktischua flourished in the 8th, 9th and 
loth centuries A.D. 


Just as the Chinese annals contain records of 
alleged embassies from western monarchs which, 
on close examination, we had to declare to have 
been private missions, allusions to Chinese em- 
bassies to Rome may be found in Roman authors, 
which, if approached in the same critical spirit, 
may be showm never to have been sent by the 
monarch from w'hom they alleged to come. ‘ 

Eusebius ( Vit. Const. I, JV, c. 50, quoted in 
Gibbon, Chap. XVIII) speaks of an Indian eni- 
bassy to the court of Constantine the Great (died 
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A.^D. 337)) which may possibly be referred to 
China. He “ remarks three circumstances relative 
“to those Indians: i. They came from the 
“ shores of the eastern ocean ; a description 
“ which might be applied to the coast of China 
“or Coromandel. • 2. They presented shining 
“ gems, and unknown animals. 3. They pro- 
“ tested their kings had erected statues to represent 
“ the supreme majesty of Constantine.” This 
embassy must have arrived during the reign 
of Ch'6ng-ti of the eastern Chin dynasty (A.D. 
326-335) who ascended the throne when a 
child. It appears that Chinese annals are as 
silent on this point as Roman records are on 
the various missions to China mentioned in 
Chinese historical works. I have at least looked 
in vain for anything like an allusion to it in the 
T'ung~chien~kang-tnu covering that period. It is 
hardly necessary to take the same trouble with 
regard to the Seres stated in Florus’ Epitome 
(IV, I?) to ha^^e been amongst the envoys of all 
countries who came to the court of Augustus (sec 
Yule, Cathay^ Vol. I, p. XLII), as the Chinese 
Annals clearly insinuate that Kan Ying (A.D. 98) 
was the first Chinese who ever penetrated as far 
west as T'iao-chih. Tfie Chinese are, and have 
at all times been, so well at home in their own 
literature, that we rajjy depend on this statement 
as a proof at least^ of no similar mission being 
mentioned in any recognised record as having gone 
fdrther west previous to Kan Ying; and this again 
implies .that no Chinese has proceeded to the 
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Far West in an official capacity, for such a fact 
would have been duly noted in the State Annals. 
If any Chinese subject did at all penetrate to the 
west, previous to Kan Ying, he must have been a 
private traveller, and one who either never 
returned to China, or did so AVithout calling public, 
or official attention to his journey. If the Seres 
mentioned by Florus were actually Chinese they 
must haA'e come bv wav' of India, and with the 
Indian envoys; they did certainlv not come from 
the court of Han. The only official mission which 
might have gone forward from China to Ta-tshn 
direct is that of Tshii'lun, a Syrian merchant, who 
had come to some port in Cochin China and was 
sent on to the emperor of Wii, one of the three 
states contending for the supremacy during the 
third century A.D., Siin*ch‘uan, alias Ta-ti ( A.D. 
222-252). This monarch asked him for an account 
of his country; and the details of his reply were 
perhaps contained in the \Vu-s/ii/i-wai~kito-chitan 
regarding which J regret Jo have 
obtained no information beyond the fact of its 
being quoted in certain cvclopedias.^ Ts‘in-lun 
supplied the information required, and, on seeing 
some small men of Yi and Hsi“ which the 

1 See pp. 20, 168 (Xote 3); cf. p. 238. 

- 17 commonly written and fisi (Hfe). Mr. Parker 

draws my attention to tlie tact having escaped my notice that these t,wo 
characters, which I translated by '' blackish coloured” (p. 48, H lo), 
represent geographical terms. The latitef* is identical with tlie city of 
Hui-chou-fu in An-huei (hit. 29*=* 59', long. 118° 28'), the former is a 
district city in the immediate neighbliurhood of it (lat. 30® 057 long. 
117'" 58'; Playfair, The Cities and Towns of China ^ Nos. 85»^9 and 2614). 
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C|jiinese of the state of Wii had made prisoners 
in a campaign against* the people of Tan-yang 
[—part 6f the present Kiang-nan Province] under 
the general Chn-ko K‘o (a nephew of K‘img-ming, 
the great supporter of Liu Pei, the Minor Han 
I-Cmperor), he remitrked that such dwarfs would 
be considered a great curiosity in Ta-ts‘in. The 
Wu Emperor thereupon ordered an official, Liu 
Hsien, a native of Kuei-chi (the present Chekiang, - 
Playfair, No. 3817) to accompany Ts‘in-liin back to 
Ta-ts‘in with twenty dwarfs, ten male and ten fe- 
male. The official died en route and Ts‘in-lim went 
home. So far the Chinese records.' The mission, 

1 St'r 'fi’anslations H 8 lo. Von RichtholVn {Ck/jia, Vo], 1 ,]). 510, 
note 1) was again misled bv a very taulty translation of this passage, 
and it seems that Julieivs ‘^K.xamen Criti<]ue’' (Syn/^rxe Notweilef 
Vol. II) has not, had the desired effect on some oftlie scholars dealing 
with sinological matters as far as Pauthier is concerned. This indus- 
trious writer, dent j’estime Ic zele et dont j’apprecie les efl'orts" — 
with Julien, may he useful enough in suggesting tliat information 
regarding certain subjects may be found in certain works he has come 
across; but I would advise all oriental scholais not knowing Cliinese 
not to adeept a single* sentence out of his translations without having 
it compared and clieckod over with the (.'hinese te.vt bv a competent 
Chinese scliolar. 'I'lie passage referred to (I{ 8-10) a[)pears as follows 
in Pauthier’s version QJourn. AsiiiL, IIP Serie, Vo!. VUI, p. 281): 
‘"La cinquieme des annees Hoang-zvn de Sun -I- ion tin, il y eut tin 
marchand du Ta-lhsin, ou de rempire romain, du nom de Thsin-iihi. 
Lihi Ic Romain, (]ui vint dans le Kiao-tchi (le Tonquin). Le gouver- 
neur de Kiao-tchi, nomine Ou-nio, envoya cc marcliand, et raccompagna 
en personne pres du souverain chimns Kiouan (devehu Ta-ti), Ce 
dernier rinterrogca sur les dliants, les nioeurs {\v, son pays. Liin 
repondit a toutes les questions qui liii furent faites sur les clioses. 
Dans cc temps-la on sc donnait de peine pour cherchcr le breuvage 
de rimmortalite dans toutes k*s iilantes nourissiere.s. C’etaient de 
petits homines dont le teint tirait sur le noir, qui s’occupaieht ainsi de 
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it appears, has never been heard of again ^ in 
China, which may have ‘ suggested the idea of 
Liu Hsien’s death. I am not aware of' mention 
being made of the arrival of any such dwarfs in 
western authors. Possibly the dwarfs died as well, 
if Ts‘in-lun succeded at all in teaching his home. 

tiiire des dupes au grand jour. Lun, en Ics voyant, dit que ces hommes 
se niontraient rarement dans le Ta-ihsht, Kouan (Ic roi de Ou) chargea 
des magistrats d’examincr Taflaire de dix dc ccs hommes avec autant 
de femmes, apres quoi ils furent tons mis a mort. On reconduisit Lun 
pendant toute la route avec ses bagages, ct il s‘en retourna alors dans 
son pays natal.’' The Chine.se text does not contain a word about 
Ts'in-lun's baggage, the mention of which caused von Richthofen to 
think of u lengthy over-land journey to Chiao-chih (" was auf eine 
grOssere Landreise deutet”). 
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LINGUISTIC RESULTS. 


The foreign names identified in the foregoing 
researches belong to a variety of verv different 
languages, and some of them have come down to 
us through channels quite different from those 
through which they came to China. We ought 
not, therefore, to expect results as uniform as 
are those represented in Julien’s* and Eitel’s'' 
lists; for, these were based on identifications more 
certain and less dependent on personal opinion 
than is the list offered herewith. The degree 
of certainty with which these foreign and Chinese 
sounds may be compared to each other depends, 
in the first instance, on the identifications of 
localities, etc.,* put forward, and some of these 
it will be remembered have been suggested as 
mere possibilities. However, the Chinese ancient 
and mediaeval literature regarding the west is 
as yet an im worked mine; and I hope that, after 
years of patient research, we shall see the day 
when Western and Central Asiatic geography will 
be considered a rich source for the study of 

* * Meihode pour dechiffrer ei transcrire ies Noms Sanscrits qui a? 

renconirent da?is Us Livres Chidois, Paris, 1861. 

* HanSook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. Hongkong, 1870.. 
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Chinese old sounds, and wdien this modest list 
will attain the size of the 'books of Sanscrit trans- 
literations now on record. ' 

1. « m-a in (Plin., IV, 12(25), 80), p. 139. 

2. a m ^ak in Akmatan (Acbatana), p. 154. 

3. an ^an in Antiochia^ p. 20S. 

4. an =a>t in Anionuttts^ p. 175. 

5. an in ArsaA, p. 139 seq. 

6. a?i in Aorsj', ”Aopa-oi (Strab. XT, p. 492), 

P- 139- 

7. an ^«^nr, er, oi- in Urnku, Erck, Orchoe, 

pp. r39 and 155 seq. 

8. chan or Sheni, t.c., Syria, p. 56. 

9. chia {kia) ?jn or ^ee ka, 

10. chia {kui) in Gaza (?), p. 259. 

11. chien Gkicni) ^^^-=^ke/n in Rckon^ p. 170. 

12. chHh (dik) in A-lek-san, Alexandria, 

pp. I S i and 182. 

13. -he in he/or, p. 230. 

14. fo '^^hut ; hud in Buddha, p. 289. 

15. fu ^^hut; or heth in Bethlehem, p. 287 seqq. 

16. ha ^=kha in khara, p. 249. 

17. ho J^^gn'd, klath, mjigrid, deklath (Tigris)? 

p. 198. 

18. hu ^=chiz in ch«/«ch ; keher in keherhae, har 

in harpax (?), p. 245. * 

19. hua ha, wat {Itj, ' hat {!), heth {i) in 

Bethlehem, p. 290. , 

20. hsi {.silt) ^=sa in jdsamin, p. 270 seq. 
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21^. hst {sih) in Arsak, p. 139 seq. 

22. listen {Jiien) '^‘.^=kem in Rekcm, p. 170. 

23. hsiin {Iniln) in g/iyiinluk, p. 267. 

24. ka 'fm or jjff^ka in l/iertaka, p. 277. 

25. kat ^l.~kai in Jyiisar, p. 300. 

26. kan ^^=^kain in Rckam, p. 170. 

27. kn ^^.kn in Uriikn {^.-^Orchoc), p. 139 and 

155 seq. 

28. la f^j}=ra in AViara, p. 249. 

29. /an ^==-Jan in Alani (Plin., IV, 12 (25), 80), 

P- 139- 

f ^rik in bathrik, p. 294. 

30. It <.^,ick in tnelck; Mclckshah, Milikshah; 

t p. 29S. 

31. li'^^Aeu in Selcu-cia (?), p. 198. 

32. or ^L-^re in Rekain, p. 170. 

33. It in bc/or, p. 230. 

34. It ^1=;* in belor, p. 230. 

35 - in Afcric, p. 142. 

36. /in leJiem in Hethlchcni (?), p. 290. 

37. lin Ml M .Aim or Idrn; IcJicm in Beth- 

lehem^ 289 seqq. 

38. liu l^=/a in belor, p. 230. 

39. liu '^-Ao in belor, p. 230. 

40. lo ^{i^-ra in Hira, p. 15 1 ; leu or leuk in Selcu- 

kia, p. 197. 

41. lo ^Aem in ‘Hierusalctn (?), p. 204. The 

same character ,is made to represent the 
syllable ram in Abram (Abraham) in old 
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texts handed down at the Jewish temple in 
K‘ai-feng-fu, in which this name appears as 
^-^0 ^ See Chin, Rep., V«ol. XX, 

P- 459- 

42. hi in Mourn, possibly rg in Murg and 

Marg-iana, p. 142. 

43. In in Merw, or ru in Monrti, p. 142. 

44. hi ^~luk in ghyunluk, p. 267. 

45. nia ^^moH in Mount, or Me in Merw, p. 142. 

46. via in Merw, p. 142. 

47. vtan 1 ^=^matan in Akinatan (Acbatana), p. 154. 

48. mieh in inelek, p. 298. 

49. ming ^min in jdsamin, p. 270 seq. 

50. mu 'if,-^m()U in M 6 uru, p. 142. 

51. na in ^/^NO (Alani, Plin., IV, 12 

(25), 80), p. 139. 

52. p^an ^=par in old Persian Parthuva, p. 1 39. 
53- pi ^—be in belor, p. 230. 

54. pin ^=phon in Ktesiphon, p. 154 seq. 

55. po n =^ich in ch77(^7ch ; bai in kehcrbal; pag 

in harpag (?), p. 245. 

56. po t^—per in Persia, p. 198. 

57. po in bathrik, p. 294. 

58. sa j|^==ja in Hierusalem (?), p. 204. 

59. sa f^-^^sar in Kaisar, p. 300. 

60. san ^=san in A-lek-san, Alexandria, p. i8'i, 

182. , • 

61. sha ^^ ^za in Gaza (?\ p. 259. 

62. su in Se/eucia O), p, igS. 
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<!j3. WM ^=52 in Ktesiphon, p. 154 seq.; se in 
Seletccia, p. i97;’« in Persia^ p, igS. 

64. ta in tigrid (Tigris) or de in deklath 

(Tigris)?, p. 198. 

65- ^the in thcriaka^ p. 277. 

66. to ^^tha in batharekah^ hathrik^ p. 294. 

67. tou =^thu or tluiva in old Persian Parihuva^ 

P- 139. 

68. tu -^tio (tov) in AntiocJiia^ p. 208. 

69. inn in Antoninus^ p. 175. 

70. ts^ai or S in ^'Aopa-oL (Aorst\ Strab., 

XI, p. 492), p. 139. 

71. wn J^=-a in Alexandria, p. 182. 

72. wif Afcru’, p. 142. 

73 - ^hieni in Hiernsalem (?), p. 204. 

74. yeh in p. 270 seq. 

75. ye/z or in thcriaka, p. 277. 

76. yii in Jilii'ay ho or kho in Hotien, 

Klioten, p. 151. 
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A. 

AGnAtAX\; A -M AN. ; 

Ak!..an.\ (Aihi), Uio jhirl of, luO, ^ 
1 () I, lV*j. i 

Aiea ; AeEvVNA, j 

Akka niilioiE, iho, scq, I 

A-lan-na (a. iuiiiou:..Ahc Ahini), I 
] ol) (note .1 }. 

Alexanorja ad Marguiii; sa. As- ■' 

TKOGiflA M.VRvD,.VNA. ! 

Alevamhga, a e.ily aear the Cha!- ' 
tlii'iui Lnk:e, poL;^:.iblJ ilw. city of ; 
Ttiuo'chih, 150 (note). | 

Aeexaxdiua CharakoR; Guarax 

8j*A^iNtj. 

Ar.EXANinDA hi Egypt, a centre of 
oriental trahio, 1 0:^15 trade to, 
kiiown to the Chinese of tlie Wei 
period, 180 soqq.; 100. 

A-'Xian (^^v.-Aci)al:ana‘), llo (note I); 
151; 105; :>24. 

Amazons, 200 seqq. 

AMHAssAJ>or:s enjoying postal pri- 
vileges, 221. 

Amf.kii, found in Syria; the Syrians : 
trading in ; etymology of the i 
Chinese word h>r, 215 (note l), | 

An-usi (eonntry ) identifiod •witli ; 
r.-irthia, 158 se(|.; deserilted in the 
Ch'ien~han‘!<Jui, 1 ol) : describc<l tin 
the Ilou-han-ahu,^ Ml ; name, 


transferred llu» Sass:nhdc (an- 
pi re dnriisg ]>ei'!od of the Three 
Kingdoms, 1118, 

Animals in Ta-tshn, 219 se<(<j» 

An-ko, city of An lisi; ptahaps 
( ) I'c hoti , I : ) 9 (n 0 te \ ) ; i 5 5 ; 0 r 
Charax Spasinu, 15G; uverlaml 
routes in tlirtMi directions dividiiig 
at, 187 ; in the neighl}onrhood ol 
Tse-san, 190. 


Ann.xm, 

the tcrmimis of 

(■ally 

inissiuns to the 

Far East 

; fur« 

nishiiL 

g ariicles 0 

if tribnto c 

file red 

t<» thf> 

Ghiuose 0 

Mvrt l>v T; 

itsOn 


iravcliers, 17() se<j.; 271. 

An-tf. ilio enqicror, .180, 

ANTioen (An-tn), the capital 
Ta UCin, 207 scq.; plan of the 
city according to classical sources, 
209; its divisic'U Into hair ([uarteas, 
210 ; its circuit at diOoismt times, 
211 ; its 212; its city walls 
and east gate; a cle}>sydra placiid 
on one of its gates, 215; siege 
of, by the Arabs, 295 seriq. 

ANTiocviiA M augiana ( -Alu-lu), 
: 141 seqq.; 221. 

An~ts‘ai (a inition--~thc Aorsi), 159 
(note I). 

Aorsi ; .v'Cd vVn-Ts'AI. 

Affnihina Acfallorha. Uoxb.. 275 
(note 1). 

Auaria Petrjxa, 195. 
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Arouivks, State: at all times well 
cared for m China^ 1>. 

Aristotle on Silk, 258 tTH|. 

Asbestos Cloth, 2*19 seq{}. 

Attalkle Yeptks. 25o seq, 

B. 

Barylonta; T^iAo-fTriH. 

BAjsYLO^JioA (mgs und carpets) 253* 

Baktismi'a ; Christ ian physieinns, 
translating Grcel; authors into 
Arab, 30.1, 

B ALAN os (fruit), 63 (note 1). 

Barter trade m Ceylon, 279 seqq. 

Batuta, Ibn, 205. 

Bear, Tlie Black, 220. 

Brlor, meaning *\g]uss,” the word 
from which Chinese nu-h inaj he 
derived, 230. 

Epn.k, 278 seq, . 

Bkntha, Nicohms de, 05 (note 1). 

Bkrknk’R .158, 

B'ekytus, city, 158. 

Bewsheu, Liont., survey of Baby- 
ion iau tracts, 147; I91. (note 1). 

Boym, M., (51 (note 1), 

BKETsoHNHioKn, Dr, E., 4: 38 
(nolo 2); 55 (note 2); 01; 02 (note 
1); 01 (note 1); (55 (note 1) ; 07 
(note 1); 140 (note 1); 142 

(note 2); 170; 184; 198 (note 1); 
199; 220 (note 1); 238; 240; 
255; 202; 271 (note 1); 272 
(noted); 270 (note 1); 288 (note); 
293; 299; (note 1). 

BuinuE, Flyino, 187; 192 seq. 

BnmoAfAN, E. (X, 4G (note 2); G1 
(nolo 1); 243 (note 1), 

Broca. P., 302. 


i BuNRimv, E. IL, 142 (note 1); H3., 
i . (notel); 144 (note 1); }4f. (note 
I 1); 192 (notel); 194 (notel); 

I 224 (note 1), »• 

I Burokharot, J. L,, discoYers the 
I ruins of Petra, IGl, 

; Bvssns, 251 ; 202. 

c. 

' CANonns, 183. 

i Can'ton Truly I'lfive Ireen opened to 
' trade by the inissir.iu of A.l). 2;‘Sk 
^ p. 271 se<i.; 274. 

; (IvilB UNCLES, 243. 

Casi'ian' called ‘‘Western Soa” 
i (7/.v/-/eo'), 140 ; small sea (As/oo 
ioo/. (note 1 ). 

: ‘‘CUtalootO'L 'i iiK/" of th.e lMqieri:iI 
Library, (VO..; 
tsir/Hj ' ma. 

; (.Census taken i'n China 740, 

= p. 52 (note 2), 

i Cevlon, 178; the ‘‘spirit” or 
I ‘‘'dcvil” market at, 279 sor[. 
j Chald.la; Sir. TOao-ohiu. 
j CiiALORAN Lare, Preface, ix; 147 

I 

iCOANO C fUsEN, tlie exj.dorvr about 
1 B.C. pp. 43 (m>to 1); 137; 
j iC9 ; 27;> (note 1). 

i Cha(» du~Ku.\, author ?>f the CA/o- 
; Jan-^chik: his notes regarding 4’a- 
I ^ mostly not original, 22 ; 

I conjcctares regarding the time 
i during whicli ho wrote, 23 seipp 

C»A«AX SrAsiN'j, 150; 190. 
Cn'^ii-ciOt/, 79 (note 2).. 
CidfeNMisiANO, 275 (note 1). 

Shoo, author of tlic 87/^ / ?/.- 

a///, 13. 

C/fccy-^ciA^Rur/, 273 (note I ). 
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CyH-CHANG (rngB, curtains?), 255. 

CK^fAf-suu: style of yvriting in ufe 
since ancient times, lE 

Cu‘iEii-LAN, 1*93 seq.; 105, 

CJrim-ha n-sh u ( Dynastic Hi story), 
3 ; early editions of, 7 ; quoted, 

GiiEKN Ta~hsix, writes on old 
sounds, 289 (n'>te 1), 

Chih-chia; see HeisKA, 

Cidiu-SAN ('-“3 Alexandria), 181 
seqq.: iOO. 

Cu‘iH-sriui ( Red Water), 292 seq. 

CiEiu-tEj (country), 215. 

Chiu-.slm (Dynastic History), IGj 
quoted, pas.^^int. 

C /anf/^rkuiffhc h i-r // / /q 272. 

C/uu-t'’aU(/-.^!Ui ( Dynastic History), 
17 ; quoted, 

CHLOieyeuANE, 213. 

Chi.(-f(Ot-ehilf., 21 sifj.; quoted, pus- 
shn; see iftso CuAo Ji’-kua, 

CifTNKO K93, 48; 3(>(). 

Cn^il-soa (rugs), 255, 

(Jh ‘ if u - ch 'li/ -sli ih'UeJi. , 272 . 

CrriEs, uiimiku oL u\ Ta-tsdn, 218 

CcKcsYDRA at the city ot Aniiocli, 
2 12) seq. 

Cf.oTii, various kinds oF, manuFac- 
tured in Ta*ts‘in, 217 sc(j<j, ; the 
Itoinan Orient known tor tin* 
>naimlViclnre oi’, 252; Eabylonis^n 
kinds, 25:i: At.talic 253 seq.; woven 
from dilTcrent materials, 254 seq.; 
imisters de.scril)e<l, ihuL; silk, 255; 
Coje, 295 seq.: liai-lisi-pu, 20‘3. 

CooniN-OfHNA; see Annam, 

CoK’Ai Vestes, 259 se(u * • 

Goins, Partliian, MO; Roman, pos- 
sibly brought to China by mission 
oi‘ A.D. IGG, }). 177 . 
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CoLmNowooo, Tdeut., surveys, 147. 

(5)noT;us, tram-lation of, doubrfnh 73 
(notes 2 and 3); 255 (uoto 1). 

Coiu'EK, 275. 

CouALs and Coral-fisiiinc, 243 seq. 

Court CuuosniLEus. TO; e/i Jiu-m. 

CuYSTAr., Chinese at\d Roman lore 
regarding, 233 (note 1); as an 
architcetural ornament, 238 seq.; 
produced in Syria, 239. 

D. 

Daily Chronicles; see Jih-li. 

Damascus, 195; ;p)l. 

Damask Blades, 30 L 

Damohan, 143 (note j); 154. 

Dahmestltek, J., 142 (note 2). 

Dk Guiones, J., (pere), 4; 28; 29; 
30; 40 (note 1); 139 (note ]); 
140 (note 2); 150 (note); 152 
(note 1); 238; 298; 299; 300. 

Dennys, N. Ik, 03, 

DEriCNDENT States, 189 seqq. 

Distances in .should be ainh'rstouvl 
to be in stadia, ] :12; 212; 222 seq.; 
aeeuraey oi, in Cbinese records, 
illustrated, 224. 

DouHSTUEa, 223 (note 1). 

Dwarfs, 202 ; 305. 

£. 

’Ei;EoN-GEm:ri, lihX 

Edessa, 193; 298. 

Edkixs, Dll, J., 4; 18; 170; 202; 
273; 288; 2S9 (note 1). 

Ermisi, 16, 

EgyI'T, compiisi'il me.ler llie uaine 
Ta-ts‘in, 180 seq.; 216, 

flLATn, see Aflana,^ 
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all^'god, froin Chiiui to j 

UonK'j tJul 

IbiDAs^iKH Jind other Missioris ^rolu ' 
Ta.-i^‘ni, to Chiea: — I 

A..0. 120(jr(E:’^)ei"s and musicia?);^-.). | 
I 6 ‘h "" '^j 


F. 

ii'.\ Hi:>!KN: ioA of Ta-cltS:! 

reh'nvd to Ta~i,s‘in by the Toh- 
!ifni~(:hl-<h\n(}^ ■ 2t>; on the* devil 
market’’ in (k.')lon, 280. 


A.l). Khj (An-tuu): in what 
nundli arrived^ 42 (noO? 1); 
ojamiiio the ^eaovnite to Cldna, 
17d; douhtfnl tradition as to 
year <>f arrival accoviUno Hung 
antliors, 17d (note i); a eom- 
uioo'ial iiiissioM, 175 ae/jo. 

A.D. 220 (Ts-in ■•lun)j riOO. 

A.l). '281 (the j'Oper ridssion): 
may liav(! landed at (kanton, 
271 ( note 2); ojlmng ()a|>er a.s 
tribvito, 27'2; a [tvivate nus^ion, 
27 d. 

A.l). Old ('Po-lodi), 20d seq(|. 

A.n., 007 (the Tlieriac in.ission). 
270 if;ei;jq. 

A.,D„7il) (prie;>t?i), 281 (ine nolo 

2 ). 

A.D. 1081, p. 29S 

A.T). 1308 (?): Nicolaus dc iCeiv 
tra identiiicd with, 05 (note I), 

EMfiUOlDEIUNO, 253 Seqq. 

Emekalos, whore loiind, .211. 

Emksa, 101. 

Srli - shili ’- ssu - Hlnh ; see 11 ihtorieb, 

Dynastio. 

EllVTIlIl.t:A.N PKniT’EUR ; sre Bea, 

W EfiTKllIi!, and BEA-llufJTK, etc. 

EuPiniATEs, navigation of the, Pre- 
hioe. ix seq.; 118 seq.; 150 (note); 
ernsyod b-ctwranj Hira, and Seleticia 
107; its being imvigated on in 
pkin hunts imiy have recalled tlie 
W oak Wtater legend to the Chi- 
nee c mirid, 201; 203. 


Pan Yeu, autlior of tin.) Hou-'him- 

fj. ^ 

Paxo CiriAO, autliur of the (V/in- 

Jof/if/ : liicaning of the- 

plii-a^e, 2M se< j. 

Fichte, »1. < 153. 

Fu-lifo-eJii ; see .Pa UstEN. 

PuAAs, 0., Preface, xii; 215 (nute 1). 

F II A K k: INC e: x s f; , 23 G .sei|(| . 

Phanks, the mime, in the sense nf 
Euru{>ean.-5, when lir.^t Ur-od, 288 
(noU'). 

Ffev iao, 0. W. F., 223. 

Pun::i.>i..\i:Ni)K.e. h, 107; 175 (mde, 
1); 170 (isf)te 1); 212; 221 (noJe 
1); 225 (mdc 2); 227 ; 210 (nute 
1); 215 (note 1 }; 251 (note 2); 200 
(note), 

Pr-FiN; name when fir-O. used, 17; 
280 seq. ; 288 (note); its territory, 
217; aci nsnlH analysed, 283 
set].: reports regarding, btair an 
r'cciesiastical .-(.amp, 281 sef/q.; 

identilied, 280 seqq. ; dilTereiit 
Cliine.se chavai'ters iiseil in wriling 
the name, 287 (and ilnd. note 1 ); 
various etymologies suggested hy 
others, [ihdL note 2); |)ro!jable old 
.sound of name, hatAhn^ 288 ,seq.; 
the Ncstorians suhsj.itnte the name 
Bcthiehe.ni for t)*at of Tii-tsdn, 
21)0; conquered l>y Arabs, 21)5, 
fjeqq.; a Seldjuk province, 297 seq. 

Fc-n AN (country ), 47 ( note 1 ) r 2 1 5 : 
‘visited by th(3 Clniiesc traveller 
K^ang T‘ai, 169 (note). 
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G. 

GAia-:].!' STz, (G vo)s dor. 29. 

Galle, liio }H>ri of. in Coylou 281. 
(J\i;<;M) W()ui>, 275 (iiotr; 1). 

OM^iuhj A,, 21. 

Gauze: dorlvaiiou of Uic word. 259 

(is.>U‘ 1). 

(G\za, 102; 250 (nofo 1). 

(iEEHT?, A. rl. 0., 10 G><do^2); 5:> 
(lU>to.s 2 i‘c A j; 57 (ih)ti.*. J ); 50 
( MAlc 1); 72 (noR; 2); 229; 29:] 

(i)Afco 2;; 212.' 

Gems; l'‘i{>i:oioi;s Htones; I<u- 
MiNors Gem^e 

Giiovon, 15,, ■II (ni)to 2); 108 (:h>U 

1 ) ; 2 1 8 ; 2 1 9 ( iMjl 0 ) ; 221 ( uot ( 

2 ) ; 288 (liolu), 

Gikskj.ek, d, a. L.. 295 (ool.c 1). 
Gn.os, ll A., 20 (n.Ao 1); 21:1 

(note 1): 280; 285 (iu.ic); 902. 

Glass' iMiiiuO ry iii 'I'a-i-'Oti, 228 HAtjo. 
toil oninurs 228; 

iiud ]),>\v (Ju'iiJiooi^lu'd, iofJ,; 

orii.;-i!M!ly A|;)ss<’d wijli 

229 dj’rivatj'in of lh;‘ 

(Jliiooso wnoi [of, 291); wh-'U iiivt 
Uiaiini'Actnrod hi Clfioo., 29vf N(E|q.; 
y^radunliy (hqirt'v'iaO's iii tho osli- 

in:it.!iiU iff th.(' ('liiin'HA. 2‘']:> Hoq.; 

('lysial aiid j'rArinu^ 
stuiifvi us au ai-chiO'cturai orii;A 
jtiiotit, 2:i9. 

Goi.i), 275. 

(iioi j) »KMBUOiT)ERiE>, 253 -Cq. * 
Goed-uowdek, 230 (aoU- 2 ). , 

(ioiu.), 5 ET.tEo’Aq ul.c,, o9 ( io.tfv’ ;]j. 
GhiiosiEiq rAbbO, 231. I 

Guojnes, J, pe; ^ec De Guiu?;es. 
d. * 


H. 

j I1 a-ea--ne (Jbini'Si' nwuvi' for llossiaii 
i Civillij whonis' dovivod, 2'i9, 

j 

i Hai-IISI (<*<>ll!iti'V (ill I.JiU wost of llw 
i ' 

I soa), 72 1); iOo 

j t|Ui>tvd, past:im, 

: llAi-jJAO^ 22 (note 1). 

; liA!-i’Ei (mnoiry north -if tRe 

( c'luiit.ries on tbo oast <ff 
; tiio soa), 72 (note i j; 10 3 .staj. 

I Hanbuicv, Dan., 5; 2()1; ihid (uidn 
I 2); 200 (iKitc 1); 207 (noie 1); 
275 (note 1). 

n ANCE, [)r. jl. lA, 204; 270 (nole 1). 

Geeuen, A. IL L., 102; 2iU; 201 
(uuie 3). 

lIjEfN. V., 03 (ncti' 1); 250 (11010 2). 

IlEKAT-iMPVLC'S, capital of Partliia., 

139 (:u‘(.c 1); Ml; its site near 
tin* jtn'-s<’iil Daiiiiyh.'oi cniOirnicd 
in (f f.oiu.’Si' record'', 113 (/lOi.i* ly 
route frooi, to ilie west, 153 s^eqq. 

Hehc, forciy:u, inta'oducc-d in (Jbina 
i;y Ghatijq Ciuieiq 279 (mite 1); 
luicAvn in aiicioiit (Jiiiua as a 
tiarcotie, ibid. 

Gen A A, 208 seqn. 

ij’ilr.iiBELoT, 278 seq,; 291; 300; 

3tVt. Cj. ViSOKLOU, 
i>GlEi.i\ Ais OE Bt. DExys, i raiislaior 
of Ma Tiian-liiiA lyexp-uphical 
eliapters, 20 (iioli'. 2 ). 
llioi.s, ranyos of, 195 scq. 

IGua (■^maly of T0;i,o-e]iib, and 5bb 
lo), Ih-eface, ix seq.; M8 seqq.; 
190 seq ; tin' kuiLtdoiii of^ its 
origin, J 19 (note 2). 

j lliuscti, A., 175 (note 1). 
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JlL^’TOfUCAT, \VT;{Tj:r:s, oniciMl r j 
wiial junti^riids iJk'V dn'w tlieir h\- j 
forifiiiiioii oil UjiTigri couiilrlt^s, | 
10 ■ 
1 Ti!^totuep, Dvnaktio, ]r?i}>artia'ii.y ; 
of, 1 liObriDation mjrardiii;' ■ 

Ta-t 5 ‘in contained in wliiel], 2 i 

-eqq. i 

lloKCK, K. V, C„ 227. I 

Hn-TO (-dlokatonipylos), ML | 
ll(>nsKs, WiriTE, vedli red manes, 73 . 

(ioiie i); 2(»0 (ante 1). > 

Jf(iu-ha)}'>shif. (Dyiiasdc ifi.-tory), 3 | 
S('q(j.; tniM.w<aliiiiicss, 7; early ; 

editions of, 7 seq,; {|V!oted, : 

Hsi*n<); see Amaj'ons, i 

Hsi”WANO“Mr, 202 se<], ! 

Hsi-y 0-<(’1UIAN CehiiptiM' on western ; 
countries i]i Dynastic ] listener), j 
d; IVcm what jualerinls C'.nunil<Ml, ! 

11. 

i\ eollectitm of 

ropriiiL, 2L j 

TIsiao-jiIin; sec | 

llsiicj(-<:jii-n8f (ehlcken-frlgittening | 
rluiiMccros), 79 (note i). i 

Hsirk-to, 105 se(j, | 

Jhiri-t'avij-shu ( Dynnstie History), ' 
18; preo'na'd by Ma Tu.'in-lin to j 
Chu-taTig-shii in quoting, 80 j 
(uv/to 2); quoted, pnssitn. j 

list/ Cf.nA-KnAN(y, ?r»an:ieor of a ■* 
Chinese Puidisiiiiig Company, 8 i 
(note 1 ). ; 

Thu'-'wen-hslcn-t^inig^lu the eon- ! 
tmu.iiti-.)U el Ma Tuandin’n Avork, | 
23. i 

TTiUbAX-CnuANcds Journeys; see Ta- 

Viivfhhsi-pd-chi, 

IIsDN'-li; (™ Frankincense), 20G 
seqq.; tlio ws)rd, related to Turkish 
ghyirnhd', 207. 


}io (foreign), the term, 70 (>'.ole Ig, 
a]>p]i»Mi to western silk textures^ 
259; Hit |HH!ple, 208; 271 seq, 

lir.-MANO (dale),. 201. 

lin-A-LiN, “the ilraery gi’ovcsj' In 
Ne-storinu iMseri}>tinn, may stand 
for Fu-lin, 290 seq. 

Hue, Abbe, 21 seq.; GI (note 1);^92 

(.imte 1), 

HtjMUoldt, a. von, 138 (note ]), 
Ihsi-uuAN-ru; see Ascrstos CiaarsT 
Ilya^NA (v^Tsmng?) 220. 

I. 

IejiTn'vorr?Ac.i, 20'l seqq„ 
IbtcAiM.T-dln vnT, C-, 7 inoie 2). 

IxDiA : glass indn-try sahl to leive; 
j>ee:i in! ro<iui'-'si iVoin. 231 (imtc 
1); trade witlq 158; 11)5; 108; 
183; 22G seq. 

Infoan' (.>cKA>q average spew'd of: 

anciinit navigatioii in, 1(18. 
iNa’KuraTcrmis, iVin-ign, at the court 
of China, 11; wlnni app<jitq,vd by 
llic Koman ernp'n'in’S, M (note 2). 

TimN, exported from Cldiiu for tlio 
Ib-niaii yiuu'krt, 225 (n-de 2); 
wdiere prealucasl during liaa vlv- 
iu.v.-ty, 22 G (note). 

J. 

Jack AO (— Tshing ?) 22(>. 

JacijI'Kt, M., 287 (imle 2). 
jAnKiTK, 4G (note 2); 55 (Liote 1); 

59 (note 2). 

Ja^>-hai, tlie term, 18-1 sevpq, ' 
Jusmwi,'/i Stonbac, L.; see Mo-m- 

11 U A. 

Jifsmw.mn OJjicinale^ L.; see YkiI' 

JiSMAiNa. 

1 Jkiu-salbm ( ^^YangLji-lo?), 201., 
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or Daily Chronh-ie</’ 1. , 

JoNivSj Wm., *2/15; 2;1G. 

JO’SKUf, (Wculc Water), 201 soqq. 

JijooLKUs, 80 (note 2); 100; 170 

Jti~HSiAKQ (■— FrauldiioeiiHe), '2CG 
• seqq. 

JiM.iEN’, Sinn,, 6 ; 17 (note 1 ); 20; 
:]5 (note 1); 181 (noto 1); 100 
(iiolii I); 201 (iioUa; 1 au<l 2); 
2U2 (nnie 2); 2(.?1 (note 1): 250 
Inotc 1); 2G0 (note 2); 007 (note 
!)• 

K. 

11h‘ iillc, i.it'od by 
A ril l) aii'l Seltijtik 0(iO,. 

Kali-exiikio!, (8, 217 (note 2). 

.KA-xA-TiAo-ci!or, a port ( c) whence 
caio eonki reach 'i'adstin, 180 
(note). 

Kan YiNo, j^peeiai conuniNsioner, 
sent by Pan (J!i‘iu> to e'ijlore Ta- 
ishii, 10; 108; n-aelieti what 
in 'Dino-cliiti, 110; his iiitenihMi 
t-e}i-joiini'‘y, HU siapj,; tln^ iirst 
trjivoller to tEc Fur jJfVest, 005. 

KtvNC Yai, a ChinoHC traveller of 
the Wii period, IGO (note). 

Kao-tsuno, ein|ieror, 7, 

Kai:ka (— Cliiirax), 15(1 (note 1). | 

K MM ex 1 1 0 MN K , Li cut., 2 08 . 

KFenivLA, city of, 152. 

KneiTFN, the naniO, 151 (note 1), 

Kieyurr, IL, loO (note 1); 142 
( note 2 ) ; 1 i 7 ; lUd. ( note 1 ) ; 18: 
155 (ih»Le I ) ; i5() (note V): lOU 
(n.otes 1 ioul 2); 101 (note 1); 
107 (]iote I). 

KiNosMiivL, T, W., 155 (note); 158; 
2i);k ' • 


I KnuaiEn, Atliim., GI (note 1). 

; Klai’koth, d., 70 (note 2); \Z'S, 

1 (not(‘ 1); 17G (note 1); 215 (nuU 

; 

I Klunzinofu, C. B., 217. 

; Koohe (^=:Heleuciu), 107, 

; Koptos, 158; 182. 

, KosKUi, tlui port of 2-17. 

; Kkinos, Prof., 285. 

I KTEsn’HON', latnl-tOiul front, to Hira. 
148; i, //., S:,u~pin, 152 ; !5 t seq,.; 
caplnrsol l>y tlni Roinatis, 17 i; 
having a long range of hills north 
of it, 195 seip 

Ki(indi.ni(r}-h.drii]--(:hnu}-‘Chi^ wo'on g] y 

<(notr?d by Ma Tnun-liu f\yr Tn- 
liii<rrtdt^iu^..c}iiiuf-chl i [i work oi the 
T*ang dyuastyj, 95 (note 1)„ 

Ivro-rzu-CHiEN', tl»o rntpevial Aea- 
doaiy of Learaiiig, 7 (note 2), 


L. 

LAO-ro*-SA ; .SYO Tenxn VroXTAOi . 
i LAPiH Lazoi.j {;>), 72 (note 2). 
L'cws^una inrrmis, I..; Si^e Henna, 

I Leooe, Dr. J., 211 s/ap; 291 seq. 

Lx^i-snu or CytPtpcdias: (|noting’ 
passages reiailng to Tu-tshn, 14 ; 
19. 

Letiionnr, J. a., 170 (note 1). 

Lixckic KoM!g a. port tiading with 
Petra, 182, 

Li (roa5Lnicasnro:^:^v:sladinTn), 142; 
152, 15- seq/].; HU; 187; 191 
seq.; 191; 190; 201; 205'(no1e 
2); 211 ; 214; 222 seqq.; 
siis), 192; 105 (note). 

LTjiANoN range of liills, I9G. 
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I<i-KAN, Li-rliien^ etc. 8oni)'l of i 
tbi.s nn!oe, 77 (note 1); west ol 
Aii-lisi; TiOl ]cDO\Yii before A.l). 

1 20, p. lo7; various luedes of v\ riG 
iiui' the uanie in Chinese, ]70| 


(note 

1 ) ; etymologies, 


' ■) i 

litied 

with itekem or , 

lOd 

ra, i (.O 

seepp: 

, a maikei h)r nil 

: and latuL i 

ing d' 

epot for orienlal g 

axa! 

!>•, ITl; 

175; 

jugglers fami, IG 


rj: 170 

m- 




l-KAN 

T‘fAo-(ariTT, as 

a 

douldc 

name 

: i'iiher By ria and 

fhil 

lylonla. 

14G, V 

A- tlic (;ounlrv of 

the 

■ Naha- i 

thaeiins and Ciiaidatuuu 

si 

72. 1 


Li A. NO Cui, 2oL 


IAar)q->^liu (Dynai^lic History), 16; i 
cj noted, ■jKimm, ! 

Ling (^-^^HlaTjuisiv or gauze), 257 scq. j 

Linguistic ItnsGLts, dOO se4<]. j 

Lions in Ta-is‘iii, 187; 21.1) Ne']:.;| 
22t); 221 (uole 1). j 

Liu-li ; Glass. j 

Lic-sha, or Flviiig Bauds, p. 202 I 

. .. ./. . .. , I 

Lo.i’'i'UH, W , K.., Map (d (Imldaen, j 
elc., 147 (note Ij; liis eNciiViitions ! 
near Bliuster, 108 (note 1). | 

Luminolk Gkms, 212 aetj. 

L i) - c u ! N - G f [ i N o ( g n j. d - p 0 VY d c r ? ) , 

2;)G (liole 2 ). 

L0-F.h:N, 10 i setpp 

rvi. 

Mala IN, capital of the Bassanido 
kings, 108, 

Mag Aim A, the nainc of Biiddluds 
l)irth-placc, a}>[i]icd to India, 200. 

Mannkkt, K., IdO (note 1). , 

Manusciui'T LjTKnATrnn: wrdl re- j 
gulated in (jhina before tiie period | 
of piiiiting, 0. j 


i:-:r)KX. 

Mauc Alrkl. liis alloged oi^G)assy 
to Ciiina; Emlassiks, A, I), 
I GO. 

MAiogjAKDr, J,, £27. 

M.As'uDf, Preface, ix; ]44 (note 1); 
150 (note) ; 208. ‘ 

Ma sl*i.e\N- iJN, uiiilior of (}io llAv- 
: his merits as a 
geograjdiieal writer, 20 seq.; quo- 
ted. 

.Mavlus, W. F., 7 (uotr; 2); 18 (i;o(o 
1); 25 (note 1); HP (note .1); 2:h.>; 
272 (note oj; 802. 

Mki.lk, ns n lille, Tueauing an 
under- k mg eiuriiu.; the Beldjiih: 
rule, 208.'’ 

Mluw, city of 112 tnoto 2), 

Musky, Wnn, 22;?. 

Mi-;so:im>tami A, 187 seq, 

Mi -jis!ANG-ciiLH (paper), 272 
M. i ■ Us j A N 0 -s 1 1 t; ( ■ : -.r , 1 // i>.i (in. ri< i ,d f/’fi" 
/es/sA, lioxl'f.?;, 272 

MiKU-LT~i-i.iNG •;v.M 'S\ cauntd. ho the 
na.iiic (d Miih.ed \ 11 Farapimu r's, 
but must, in' tin.' litle (u'' u 8c[dju!c 
under- king, 208 seqij, 

Mii’.]{"Li -sii A ( --Aliiikslndi ), 208, 

Milo. Am\i;rAK [".-t.'ir>q) sec Mu:.' 

LlAUi BvsauM. 

M(li.iarv BYSTKAr: paras-mgR, Ara- 
bian miles, stadia, 222 seqq.: .vs.; 
Tn. 

AiUff/-sJiih (Dynastic Ilisiory), 10. 

MecLLENooumq Dr. 0, F. von, 288 
(note). 

Mo'OJ-uua {Ja’^ifiinwn Samhar^ L.;, 
2G8 ; 270 seq. 

Mo-'Ii.n ; sec le iiTUYorirAC i. 

Moi.tke, Count von, lOo (note). 

F 

M<i>jm.sen. Tn., 172. 

Mosueiai, d. L. von, 05 (note 1). 
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(::^pMa-lu), HI 8ctj. 

Mr.wiAj Govcrnor-t.nMienil of Syria, 
297 (note 1); ^70L 

Mum, Sir Wm., ir)0> (nolo); 151 
(note 1); 1G2 (nolo .‘-v)* 

Mui.iiKRRY, llio, in ^yrin, 25G. 
oily of^ M l seq. 

Me NAN (a poari), 59 (note 1); 80 
(note 1). 

, MoLLKiq K.j lot) 1); 181 

I (note 2); 191 
; (note i). 

j M-rLLKR, OtlVioil, 208. 

! Mrsil'iANR fnsni Ta-t^'in, !79 soq. 

Muziiiia, a port in InOia, 168. 

Mvos llooiMos, 158; 159 (note I); 
fleet le;»vinq, Oer {iniia. iOS; ]K)s- 
8il9y the (9t5no>a; Wu-i.an, 181 ; 
couniry alHiUt, inhabited by leh- 
tliyo[9ni;|,;i, 205 Beq. 

N. 


Nkstokiann, 5; 284 seqq.; 304. 
Neumann, K, F., 6 ; 10 (note 1 ); 37 

(note 2); 70 (note 1); 140 fnotc 
2j; 146 (note )); 157 (note 1); 
199; 272; 288 (note). 

NicEruoRirM, 193 .. 

Niij;. tin? river, 158; 181 ?eqq. 

0. 

I Oov.i.is, a port in the lied Sea, IGS. 
j Onomc, Friap., 261 iie(|. 

! Ot-iBANiJM; see HsOn -lit. 

I t)i.js, 8 ., ]i\l (]kote 2 )' 

I 0-u>*rftN (::--Fuben. JMpen?), 285 

i 5seq, 

; Oeinn, Solomon’’^ fleet to, stavlcd 
i from t!ie Gulf of Akahah, 160. 

I Oi’iOM, poiodbly first brought to 
; China in tlie disguise of a medi- 
cine, AJ). 607, -p. 278. 

; OncHoiq city ; see An*ku. 


K-ARAi'iiAEA, Preface, X (note l);i 
159 ; 101 ; 172 . ’ | 

A5 07 (Dynastic: History), 10. 

an an- | 

(dent botani(Nd work, 20 ;!!l 08 seqq.; ; 
270 seq,; 272 seqq.; 275 (nv 4 e I). | 

NAviGATfON, average sj>(‘cd of an- j 
cientj in .several seas, 107 seq.; | 
182 seq. i 


(OfONTES, llni river of Antioch, 
navigable, 214 . 

Or.piMKNT, 275 .. 

OsTanjn-Eocis of Ibekein, 109 . 
OcsKLEV, Sir Wm., 288 (note). 
Oxus (Kuei-shui), l‘>9„ 

P. 


Nedjef, city of, Prei’aee, ix; 148 . 
Neouo Tninra-,; see IcHToroFnAGi. 
Ne.>i;itt, a., 228 1). 

Nestoiuan lNS(nupTio.v, 5 seq.; its 
gfMinineiii’.ss, 0 ; characters of— 
rcqn-oscut the Thing style of .wrl- 


FAi.LAOMrAS Canal, 149 . 

Palmyra, 10 C 

Pan Chao, sister of Pan Ku, 
co-nporates in compiling the Chien- 

3 . 


ting, 10 ; contains an account of Pan CnGo, the exploring general, 3 ; 
Ta 4 s‘m, 19 ; .says that Ncstorians 13 ; 46 (note 1 ); 138 ; hk designs 
came IVoHi Ta-ts'in, 289 .siRp; the’ with regard to Ta-ls^in, peacrtul, 
expression kuu-/in in, 290 seq, ibid, (note 1 ). 
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Pan Ku, author of the Chien-han^ 

shUf 3 ; 138 , 

‘an-too (capital of An-hsi,«*Par- 
thuva), 139 (and note 1). 

Paper presented by Ta-ts‘in to the 
court of China, 272 soqq. 

Parasanq [^chik or lwu)\ ue Mil- 
iary System. 

Paravey, le Chc^r dc, 6 ; 202 (note 

3 ). 

Pardessus, J. M., 256 (note 1). 

Parker, E. H., 122 ; U 2 (note 2 ); 
185 seq.; 207; 269 (note 1); 306 
(note 2 ). ' 

Parthia (=^Aii-hsi); ste Ak-hsi; 
western boundary of, 147; over- 
land route til rough : Ilekaioni- 
jiylos to Chahlaca, 153 scijq.; 
the same route backward!*', 157 
(note 1); Roman war with, caus- 
ing new trade route to China to 
be opened, 173. 

Paiituians occupying Syria previous 
to B.C. 38, -p. 13; jealous of trade 
witli Cliina, 1G4 scq. 

Pautiheu, G., 6; 18; 22; 29; 30: 44 
(note 1); 48 (note 3); 51 (note 
2); 52 (note 1); 55 (note 2); 01 
(note 1); 92 (notcl); 93 (notes 1 
and 2); 170; 208; 261 (note 4); 
273 (note 1); 274; 286 (n<>tos I 
and 2); 287 (note 2); 290 (note 
1); 293; 209; 307 (note 1). 

Pearls, 247 . 

Peou, coast of, as a terminus of 
oriental trade, 179. 

Peushih (Dynastic History), a re- 
production of the Wei-shn^ 17; 
48 ; quoted, 

Pki SuKO-emu: compiles a com- 
mentary to the San^kuo-chikj 14, 

Pen-tsUio-kang-vmj a Chinese phar- 
macopana, 14; 266 ^seqq.; 277; 
quoted, pdmm. 


Pen-^ts^ao- 2 nn-hut--chwg-ga(i, a marfu, 
script pliarraacopceia of A.D. 
1506,-p, 277 (note 2). 

Persia calle^l An-hsi m Chinese 
records, 198; when 6 rst mentioned 
separately, ibi^K 

Pkschel, 0., 16; 167. 

Petra, city of, or llehern, 27; the 
landing-stage, or port, of Ta-ts‘in, 

157 seqq.; its local names, 160; 
accounts of, by 01 in and Muir, 
160; seqq.; bifurcation of road 
cast and west, 1 62. 

Pfizmaier, a., 79 (note 2); 229; 
241. 

Phillips, G., Preface, viil; 21; 55 
(note 2); 276; 284 ; 294. 

Pike Kiel AN 1 ni>pstkiks, 158 seq. 
Physicians of Fu»lin, 301 seqq. 

Pillars and Walls adonu?il witli 
crystal, ghiss, and precious stones, 
a peculiarity of Syria, 240. 

PLAnoK, the, under Marc Aurel, 
may have led to the opening ol’ a 
direct .sea- route to Cliina, 175 
(note 1); eoutemporaneoas with 
an epidemic iji China, 

PlayfaiiI, G. M. B., 306 (note 2); 
307. 

IVli; see Glass. 

Polo, Marco, 24; 25; 180; 205; 
249 (note. 1). 

Po.ssu (—Persia), 199; Persfa. 

Postal Arrangements, 2*21 seqq. 
Po-To-Li, king of Fu~liii: name idcu- 
tificd witli hathrik (— pjjtriarch), 
*293 seqq. 

P*?.iAi'LX, UK Beauvoir, 150 (note); 

158 (notes 1 and 2). 

Trkcious Stones, 234 seqq.; 
imitations of, 23J. j 
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^PunrLB; five and nine colours of, | 
2m . I 

PyoMiEs, 200;^ 202 soqq. | 

R! 

. i 

Rawlinkon. (L, MO; ihicL (note 3); ; 
^24. (note 1 ). I 

Realgab, 275. 

Reinaci), J. T., 12; 178 (note 1). 
Rekem; PETiiA, 

Rf:MUSAT, A., 20 (noics 1 nnd 2); . 
29; 37 (nolo 2); Oo (note i): 138 ; 
(note 1); i4i) (lioio 1); 157 (iioie ! 

‘ I 

Rh’^rA^q 41. > ij. ! 

Rn i>;o(;eho;s, the, in Clialdaeaj I’re- , 
face. X scKjij. i 

Rhinokolura, 102. ; 

Ricci, Maxtu., I'J; 07 (note). 

RiciiTHOEEN, F. VON, 4; 28; 153 i 
(note); 287 (note 2): 307 (note' 

1). ' ' I 

Riehmer, 100 (note 2). j 

Roads iu Ta-ts‘in, 221 seq. i 

Road, the Royal, in Aijia, 222 (note ; 

... 

RoDBEns, absence of, in ’la-ts'ia, 220^ ; 
Rock, Very Rev., 253. 


Schneider, ()., 245 (note 1). 

Schott, W., 29, 

SciivvEiKFiTUTH, G., 203; 204. 

Sea, Red, 49 (note 1) ; 81 (note 1); 
ports on its coast, 157 seqq.; 163 
(•’/. note 2); producing corals, 
240; 291. 

SieA "iiouTE from Babylonia to Petra, 
lengtli of, 104; average sjfced of 
navigation on, compared ^vitiI 
navigation in other seas, 107. 

“ Sea,'’ the term, (lun) frequently 
sabstitutod for “river” {ho), 70 
(note!); 192. 

Sea, WE;-TEiiN [hd-lm), 1.]je term, 
140; 163; also called “ Great Sea” 
{t-a’-hai) ihiih (note. 1); navigation 
of, 157 se<p|.; 104. se([i}. 

SELuy, C(.mimr., survi'v of Baby- 
loniau tracts, 147. 

SELT>.njKs, the, nVle over Fu-lin, 297 
seqep 

Seleucia. 151 5 destroyed 

by the Romans, 174 ; its site, 197. 

Bham (Syria), 50 (note 2). 

Shan, country, 179 seq.; 19(1 (note 

SiiiiiN Yo, ai-itlior of tln^ Hanq-shn, 

10 . 

^InJi-chi (Dynastic History), 2; 

qnoU'd, 


s. 

Bachaudfe, F., 52 (unto 2). 
Sachau, Ed., 193 (noie). 

Saddlery, 300 seq. 

BAdiij Isfahan 1, 288 (not'‘)- 
Samosota, 493, 

San-kuo<Mi (Dynastic History J, 13. 
ScALXGER, J., sen., 201. ^ 

Schatt-el-Amara, 155. 


Shill - i'/ua “ ckai - ya rig - hsiv - In , 28 9 
(note 1). 

Suih-kcan; uo Court Chrontcleiis. 

Siim-YANo; ue Wa'ier-sheer, 

8u)on, city. 158. 

Silk: Li-)caii and Ta-ts‘in probably 
known to the Chinese at first as 
purchasers of this coniniodvty, 137; 
wliy landed in Petra, and not in 
Egyptian ports, 158; dyed and 
remamiiactured in Phoenicia, ibid] 
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interruption in — trade owing to 
Parthian war causes tlie opening 
of a direct sea-route to China 
being attempted, 174; weighed up 
with gold in Rome, 225 {see note 
2 ) ; produced in the north-west of 
China during the Han dynasty, 
226 (note); whether the ancient 
Syrians could produce it, 255 
seqq.; Chinese, unravelled and 
re- woven into gauzes, 257 seqq.; 
Coic gauze, 259 seq, 

Sinvjfitt, 275. 

Sinai, desert of, 20:1. 

SiTTAKK, 194. 

Size of Ta-ts'in, 214. 

Skins, exported from China during 
Han dynasty, 225 (note 2 ). 

Smith, Portkk, o 7 (note 1 ). 

‘‘Spikit Makkets,” 279 seqq. 

SprxJNKu and Menke, Atlas Anti- 
quas^ 150 (note); 208 .seq. 

Squieu, E. G., 302. 

Stadia; see MiELiAiiY System. 

Stkao.ss, V. VON, 73 (note 2). 

Su-Li (— Mauaiii), 198. 

Sun-cu^Can, emperor, 16; 306. 

Sun Shih, edits the IIouJian~skUf 7. 

Sunq Shift (Dynastic History), 19; 
23; 25; quoted, pamm, 

Sting-shu (Dynastic History), 16; 
quoted, passim. 

Ssu-ch^ao-shihj historical work of the 
Sung dynasty, 91 (note 1 ). 

Ssu-Fu, 194; 195. 

Ssii - k^u - ch^ilan « shu - isung -mu, the 
‘^Catalogue of the Imperial Li- 
brary at Peking,** 7; 14; 22; 23. 

Ssu-Lo; see Seleucia. 

Ssu-MA Gh‘ien, author of the Shih- 
chi, 2 . 


Ssef-riN; see Ktesipbon. 

SsTr-T‘A 0 , 194. 

Stau Stones (Asteri«), 242. 

Stony Land, Th<s 195. 

Stokax, 263 seqq. 

Stueeteu, on precious stones, 242. 

Su-no ; see Stokax. » 

Sui-shu (Dynastic History), 17 ; quo - 
ted, passim. 

I Sultan, the title, 298 seq. 

I Susa, ancient, its site, 198 (note 1). 

! SwoRD-ntADEH of Dauiask, 301. 

Ta-ho-shui (—Tigris), 198, 

Ta-t^ajig-hsi-pil^chi, 17; 201; 287; 
288 (note). 

TA-Tft-s£;NG (priests), 284 (note 2 ). 

T‘a-t£;no (rugs), 255. 

Ta-tb^in sum, 22. 

Ta-tsmn: the port of, 157 seqq.; 
size of the country, 214 seqq. 

TA-y{jEH-oiim, 231. 

Taintok, E, C., 138 (note 1); 170; 
268 (note 2 ); 270. 

Tauuus range of hills, 196; 291. 

Taberistan,. 146 (note 1). 

T^ang-pen-ts^ao, 276. 

T'ang-shu; see Chiu4^ang-shi; Hsin- 
Vang-shu. 

TAriioBANE; sec Ceylon. 

Tjsnnent, Sir J. E., 281 seqq. 

Territory of TVis*in and Fu-lin: 
size of, 214 seqq. 

Textile Fabrics, 247 seqq.; 252 
sCqq. 

Text*’, Chinese : their treatment in 
former periods compared with the 
history of classical texts, 8 - 10 . 

Theriac; Ti-veh-ka. 
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rTi-YEH-KA, 276 seqq. 

T^iAO-CHiir, oniiitry on llic coat>t #f 
tho Persian (lulf, 18; formerly 
believed to T»e farther away from 
China than Talts^in, 138; Kan ' 
Ying arrives in, ihid.\ originally 
more powevfii\ than An-hsi (I^ar- i 
jLhia), 143; 146; identified with I 
Chaldaea, 144 seqq. cf. Prei'aee. | 
viii seqq. ; account of, in the | 
Chden-hm-ffJiu, 145 (note 1); city ' 
of. 147 soq.; former identifica- 
tions of, 152 (note 1); shipping- ; 
port of sea-route to Ta-ts‘in, j 
157; site was south of the city ' 
of Madain and down river, 198; j 
occiirronce. of the rhinoceros in, { 
Preface, x se<j(j, | 

Tigkrs in Ta-ts‘in, 219. ! 


Translating from the Chinese; 
comparative method of, 18; 21. 

Trans r-ATioNs of Chinese Notices of 
'ra-ts‘in, 27; von Piclithofch mis- 
led by do Gnignes, 28; necessity 
for new\ 2!h 

Tkanslatfons of Chinese texts, 33 
seqq. 

Tuavklling, safety of, in Ta-ts‘in, 
22i>. 

7 }) -hod, 2 2 . 

Tsft-sAN, tributary state of Tii-tsfin, 
156; 190. 

TsfrN-H N, a morclnint from IVtsfin, 
reaching China, 16; sent buck 
to Uome with dwarfs, 306. • 

Ts^uno, a quadruped, 220, 


Tigris, 155; 197 seq. j 

TVlNG-SHfH, 22. 

To-lo-ni, Chinese name for broad- 
cloth, whence derived, 24t). 

T‘o-t‘o, aiitlicy; of the 19. 

Tuadk, Indian and Chinese, to Rome, 
in what respect dilTering, 158 
seq.; 173; profit derived from 
Chine.se and Indian, 165; 225; 
nature of articles forming Chinese, 
225 seqq.; value ^ of Chinese, 
Indian, etc., import trade, 226 
seqq.; articles of trade* in China 
during the Han dynasty, 226 
(note); Roman imports from China 
chiefly paid for in kind, 228; 

barter trade in Ceylon, 279 seqq. 

» 

Trade Routes, 137 seqq.; overland 
tlirongh Partbia, 153 seqq ; by 
sea from Chaldaea to Petra, 157 
sftqq.; sea-roiite from the. Red 
Sea to China (or Annum) direct, 
173 seqq.; by sea to the* ^ast of 
Pegu, 179 seq.; overland from 
Partliia to Syria, 183 p,eqq.; 
through Me.sopotamia, 187 seq. 


Tit-hu (a Chinese governor in Cen- 
tral Asiatic provinces), 139. 

Tudiaan-h.v nfj-rhi it(i-r.hi ^ 95 (note 1); 
202 . ' ^ 

T^n-shii-chi-chefu/^ the great cyclo* 
IKulia in 5,000 voJs., 25; new edi- 
tion aliout to appear, ibid,, note; 
its accounts of Ta-ts‘in and Fu- 
lin, 20. 

Tu YO : presented with paper for 
literary work, 272, 

Tun-usOn (country), 216. 

Tunff-chiend:(ing-7nn contains an 
account of tlie Weak Water le- 
gends, 292; no notice regarding 
arrival of Roman embassy about 
A.D. 337 contained in, 305. 

T^UNo-wfeN-snu-CHtJ, a Chinese pub- 
lishing company, 8; 25. 

Tyre, city nf, 158; 183 (note 1). 

u. 

Uruku (Orchoe), 155. 
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V. 

VAnIANT^^ In Chinese text, 74 (notes i 
1 to 5); 87 (note 0; 88 (r.oie 1): 
90 (notel); 92 (note 2); 95 (notes ; 
1 un.i 2); 122; 195. : 

VEpnAiis, aborigines in Ceylon. : 
identified witli ‘‘^spirif s’’ or “deYils’’ 5 
of Chinese roeords i>y Tenjunit, 282 ; 

Vls?)Kf.oi;, C., 4: 18; 80; ‘10 (notel 
1); 48 (tiote d); 49; ihid. (note I); ; 
56 (note 1); 59 (noio 1); 61 (nolo ; 
1); 79 (note ]); 140 (note 2); • 
352 (notel); 222 (note 2); 280; 
(note); 29<). 

VoLOOESiA : possibly the Pnri.liian ; 
nanio’ of the ('ity of Hekatoinpylos, ' 
141 (note 1): city nenr the Chal- 
daeaii lake, possibly tlio city of 
Tdaochih, 150 (tioO.*), 

V(;,(.TAIUE, M. 14, C. ' 

w. 

Wang Yu-chDk, the calligrapher, 0. ^ 

WATKn-snKni’ (>;hni~ifinig), 260; 
seq ; inferred to in Hou han-Hhn^ \ 
54 (note 1). 

Wei-Uu: an iinporiant source of i 
inforniation regarding Ta~ts‘i.n, 11 ; 
sofpp; part <if Ma Tuandin’s notes i 
regarding 'ra-tsMu may l>e derived • 
from it, 21; tja.iiiid, passim. 

Wei-s/iu ( Dyiuistic Historv)^ 17;; 
Ta-txOn account identical with I 
til at found in Pei-shih^ ib.; 48; ' 
quoted, paHsim. 

Wik-hsien-dum/-Pao ; see Ma Tcan- 

LIN. 

W^iN-Ti, emperor of the early Sung 
dynasty, 14. 


Williams, S.W., 72 (note 2).; 230;’ 
285 (note). 

Wu-cH‘Jii-sAN (= Ajj^xandria), 182 
scq. 

-wai-k uo - cb uaVj 20 : 1 G 8 ; 
238; 306. 

Wn-TAN (a port in the Pod Sea?), 
181. 

Wylik, a., 3 (nob* 1); 0; 13 (note 
1); 35 (note 2); 59 (note 1); 61 
(note 1); 91 (nob' 1); 138 (notel); 
140 (notes 1 to o); 145 (note 1); 
225 (note 2). 

Y. 

Yan«-sa-lo; see Jeuusalkm. 
Yano-ti, the; ent.j:eror, 285. 
Yen-tbSli; see Ax-rsku. 
Ykh-klaniM'i, a siiining stone (?), 
242. 

Y k n “ 11 H 1 «MTNo (Jasn:.\iuni ({(Jkinak^ 
L,), 208; 27()soqq. 

]kn-pa(wtaihyi}, 287 (note 1). 

Y(j Huan, autlior of the Wei-Ho^ 14. 

Yif-kirnfp x\v\ containing first men- 
tion of the Weak Water, 291 9cq. 

Yii-LO, city or kingdom of, identical 
with Tfiao-eliih, 145 scq.; a de- 
pendency of Ta-ts‘in, 146; 151; 
197; old sound of this name, 151. 
(note 1); 154; in the nortlxjast of 
osti-fu (?), 190. 

Yu-tikn ( — Kliotcn), probable sound 
of the name, 151 (note 1). 

; pmssim. - 

Yulk, Col Hy., 24; Preface, vi 
seqrj.. ; ' 1 44 ( no t o I ) ; 1 50 (note) ; 
178 (note 1); 205 (note 1); 21)8; 
2i>6 (note ij; 258; 2GI; 284 (note 
1); 305. 
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Zaguos IltLLs, 1.54; 19(5. 

Zkbu (JJtos /nMcifs)^ 38 (nof-e 2). 


I Zeugma, 191 soqq.; distance from 
; Gulf of Issus k), 191 (note 2); the 
I bridge across the Euplirates at, 
i 192 seq. 

j ZOTTOLI, A., 29, 




ERRATA. 


P. 9, near botioin : /t»' Ch‘ieh-.shu r^tf</Ch‘iai-.shu, 

» 12. „ for %% read \ 

j, 17, V)ottom: for Ch^iu T*a7ig-shu read Chm 2'*ang-shu. 

» i8> near bottom: for eliminating read eliciting. 

„ 21, bottom: /ay M read ft- 

„ 22, note I, middle: for Yao (| 3 c) read Hsien 

„ 26, bottom : for Fu-kuo-chi read Fo-huo-chi. 

„ 38, note I, line 3: Jor pel-bsia-che'yiieh-shih: bank, 

being low, is called sliih” read: lt#0l5ST«0M pei'CbC 
ytieh fan; hsia-che yueh sliih: “a hank is called fan, and what is low, 
is called shiln’' [The former reading appears in K‘ang-hsi, the 
latter, in tlie Fjrh-ya itself ] 

„ 43, near bottom: for fei-chiao read fei-chdao. 

„ 44, note l: for T*ung-Hen Yiian-chundei-han. 

middle: for Biiddah read Buddha, 

„ 48, middle: for Hui-chi read Kuei-chi. 

,, „ bottom: remove after ^'Ta-thing-fii." 

„ note y, for p. 329 read p. 392. 

,, 54, bottom: for and the animal may be taken off, etc., read and the animal 
may be turned to grass. 

58, middle: for laid up read led up. 

i, 60, middle: for they are taken off the water-plants read they arc turned to 
grass. 

„ „ near bottom :/'y ta-yu ta-chiu. 

„ 62, line 3: for king read ching m- 
„ 73 and Tiirloise Tortoise. 

» 78 (Q 8): for a thousand U several thousand li. 

„ 80, top: for they may be taken off the water plants read\.\ity are turned 
to grass. 

„ 86, near bottom: for ta-yu read ta-chiu. 

„ 87, near middle: for pecks read beaks. 

I, 102, col. 4: for read 

„ 108, col. 9: after ^ add 

„ X41, note i\/or A.D. 90 to 107 read AJ), 51 to 90. 

„ 154, bottom: for 36,000 read 3,600. 

u 1 5 5 • bottom : for ' Op\(b/ read 

„ 156, middle: after about the identity” add of. 

,,159, note 1, middle: for M^’os o/ipoi/ read Mvos op/iov. 

,,''*76, near top: for Chin fang-sku read Chiud‘ang-shu. 

„ 302, near top:/>K cured read proposed to cure. 








